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WHAT BEGINS TO BE a celebrated toast is judged worthy to head the contents 
of this number. Peter Clark Mecfarlane, himself a Californian, held for a while in the 
toils of the literary market of the nation, was the last speaker upon the program at a 
banquet of the California Society of New York. The gathering was fairly representa- 
tive of that delegation of ex-Californians who, in business, art and letters, is making 
its mark upon the face of what is perhaps the greatest city in the world. A half-dozen 
effective after-dinner speeches had been made and a long line of moving pictures of 
California’s scenic beauty had been shown, accompanied by a gatling fire of expository 
comment that roused the banqueters to heights of enthusiasm. Psychologically it 
seemed that the last word had been spoken.) Yet when Mr. Macfarlane, well-known 
as a magazine writer but otherwise unheralded, touched in his first words upon the Cali- 
fornian’s most sentimental chord, love of nature, a ripple of applause came back to him 
} and it was instantly apparent that speaker and audience were “off together.” The 
appeal of this article is too strong to be limited to a few banqueters, exiled in New York 
or Chicago from the “land of promise” and it is set forth here to a larger circle of those 
d who understand and answer to its message. 

THE ALLISON PEARLS, by Edward H. Hurlbut, creator of “Lanagan,” the 
newspaper-detective, which was announced for this number, has been postponed until 
the September number for the sake of special illustration by Arthur Cahill. 
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For the 
Mother 










Protection For The Home 


The strongest desire of husband and wife is the welfare of their children. The husband works 
hard to provide for them, and would be glad to know how best to safeguard them. The wife works 
hard too—in the non.e—and is equally interested with her husband in sound insurance-protection. 


Net Cost is Low in the Postal Life 


2nd. Renewal-Commission Dividends and 
Office-Expense Savings covered by the 


9r% 


guaranteed dividends, go to Policyholders in 
subsequent years. 





Because: Ist. Commission-Dividends ranging, on 


Whole Life Policies, up to 


40% 


of the premium go to Policyholders 
e first year. 






























Beginning at the close of the second year, the Usual contingent Policy-dividends, 
based on the Company's earnings, still further reduce the cost each year after the first. 


The woman’s interest in insurance-protection and health-conservation in the home is not 
less than her husband's. Nowadays sensible people talk these things over together. 


Why Not Investigate? 


The Postal Life issues all the standard forms— 
Whole Life, Limited-Payment Life, | STRONG POSTAL POINTS 




















































































Postal Life Building 





















Endowment, Joint-Life, Child’s Wel- 
fare and Industrial: all these are yours to 
choose from; but it is probable that you will 
be most interested in a Monthly Income 
Policy—the Contract that will provide a 
regular monthly income for life. 

White the Company for Cfficial Information, 
giving date of birth of both husband and wife, 
also occupation. The Company will send 
full particulars, and then you can talk it over 
together. Please mention SUNSET 
for July. 

No Agent will be sent to visit you: 
the benefit of his commission goes to you 
because you deal direct. 


Postal Life Insurance Company 


WM. BR. MALONE, President 
NEW YORE 


35 Nassau Street 
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First: Standard policy re- 
serves now nearly $10,000- 
000. Insurance in force 
nearly $50,000,000. 
Second: Old-line 2gal re- 
serve insurance—not fra- 
ternal or assessment. 
Third: Standard folicy- 
provisions, app: ~ved by the 
State Insurance Depart- 
ment. 

Fourth: Operates under 
strict State requirements 
and subject to the United 
States Postal Authorities. 
Fifth: High medicalstand- 
ards inthe selection of risks. 
Sixth: Policyholders’ 
Health Bureau arranges 
one free medical examina- 
tion each year if desired. 
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SUNSET for AUGUST 


OUR PATERNAL UNCLE, by Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior. ; 
“The average American citizen is not a receiver 
of gifts—he is a doer, a developer and not a dependent. And Uncle Sam is not a good giver, for 
experience has taught us that the person who expects something for nothing lives on hopes and 
pays with promises. Therefore, Unc le Sam will never adopt a policy of pure paternalism toward 


l the settler in the West. Nevertheless, there are many things the Government must do for the 
% settler in order to attract a highly desirable class back to the land.”” What these many things 
fs 
82, 

} 

















are and the way that Uncle Sam does them and prepuses to do them the Secretary explains in 
the second of the important articles contributed by him to Sunset, the Pacific Monthly. 


THE WEST PLAYS BALL! by Judge Thomas F. Graham, former president 
of the Pacific Coast League. The actual position 
of the League among the big leagues of the country, the stars that have risen in the West and 
become household words to the innumerable lovers of the national game, illustrated with excellent 
pictures of persons and places. 








ALONG WESTERN WAVE-LINES, . joyous study of summer life along 


ne beaches and cliffs of the Pacific. 





3y Bertha H. Smith. 





BA STAGING THE BIG SHOW £2 San Diego. An “inside study” by Walter V. 


S Woehlke of-the problems of Exposition making 








THE RCSEBUD AND THE COCKLE BURR, the record of a mix: 


up between Fate and 
Romance on a Western range. By Rufus Steele. Illustrated by Maynard Dixon. j 





THE WATER SELLER, by John Haslette. A story of Mexican vengeance. 


Illustrated by Arthur Cahill. 


ON THE ROAD TO SANTA FE, >y Virginia L. Bean. A love story of 


the wide Southwest. Illustrated by 





is observed among the Spanish palaces and ¢ ib-tropical foliage and in the executive offices of the i 
”. Panama-California Exposition 
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Louis Rogers. 


THAT JIM! a homely yarn of mother love and a man’s appreciation of it, by George 


Van Schaick. Tllustrated by Louis Rogers. 

THE MAN WHO WON, Py William R. Lighton. Cupid is in command. Billy 
2 ~=Fortune diagnoses conditions gener rally and Mrs. 
Carson, a woman of experience, agrees with him. ‘The very best of all that’s in either man or 
woman waits until they’ve made home together—a real home.” Illustrated by Arthur Cahill. 
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/ will not harm your complexion if you apply just a little HINDS CREAM 
P _/ morning and night, also before and after exposure. When used daily you 
2 ~—" notice a constant improvement—the skin becomes softer, smoother, clearer. 
, Refreshed by the cream’s stimulating action, tired lines disappear—the face is younger, 
brighter and glows with healthful attractiveness. 


|. HUAAS iio Calm 


cools and heals, so that overheated or sore skin is quickly restored to its natural condition. 
ga It cannot cause hair to grow, is not greasy or sticky and does not show on 
: the skin. You surely will be pleased with it. 

i Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on receipt of price.. Hinds Cream in 
bottles 50c; Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. Do not take a substitute; 
insist upon HINDS. It will not disappoint you. 

Samples will be sent for 2c stamp to pay postage. 
A. S. HINDS, 287 West Street, Portland, Maine 


You should try HINDS Honey and Almond Cream SOAP; highly refined, delightfully 
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fragrant and beneficial. 25c postpaid. No saryles. 
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Here follow the advertisements of hotels, railroads, steamship lines, 
resorts, communities and colonization companies. The advertisers and 
the announcements appearing in these columns have been investigated 


by SUNSET MAGAZINE and are believed to be trustworthy. Sunset does 





not accept any advertisement that will not stand investigation. 


If, after a careful consideration of these advertisements, the reader fails 
to find such information as is desired, his attention is called to the Ss 
Sunset SERVICE BurEAU in the editorial section of this magazine. 
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.ROUND 


VER the Seven Seas tothe hatin dt % 
four corners of the earth. Austr oe ly 
The “grand trip,” indescrib- ppete 
ably interesting. Europe, 
Mediterranean, Egypt, India, 
Ceylon, Java, Japan, China, 
Philippines, Hawaii, etc. In- 















Splendid 


dependent trips, first class Steamers 
throughout. Start any time, ; 

any place, either direction. Sierra 
The price is the same. Tickets Sonoma 


good two years, 


North German Lloyd Travelers Checks 
65 5 Good All Over the World 


Write for SYDNEY SHORT LINE 
“bios mt wy the 
fup World” Bookle' 19 DAYS—San Francisco to Sydney —19 DAYS 
found World - ist Class $652.30 





% “2nd Class 400.00 
Oelrichs & Ce. , Gen. Agts. NOR H Sailings — overs 3 2 Po vo 


Broad Sydney 

5 Broadway, New York $110—HONOLULU—and Return—Ist Class $110 

H. Claussenius & Co., Chicago You can make this trip (from San Francisco) in 16 days, 54 days 
Robert Capelle, San Francisco each way at sea, 5dayson Islands. Tickets good six months, 





Central National Bank, St. Loui OCEANIC S. S. CO., 673 Market St., San Francisco 
Alloway & Champion, Winnipeg . 
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Have you read that charming story 


“Trolley Trips 
Through Wonderland” 


2 4 
bs ef . 
It is a beautifully illustrated travel 
description of Southern California. 
A postal request will bring you the 
booklet and such other information 


you may desire. 


ae ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


D. W. PONTIUS, Traffic Manager Los Angeles, California 
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Yosemite National Park 
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BEAUTIFUL YOSEMITE FALLS 








You know that it is your duty to see Yosemite. Take the trip now, when the Park is at its best. It is a comfort- 
= able outing. In the heart of the Park 1s Sentinel Hotel, a modern inn open the year through at rates of $3.00 to 
=} $4.00 a day, $20.00 to $25.00 a week. At the end of the railroad is Hotel Del Portal, whose rate is $4.00 a day. 
: ] FOR FOLDER write to the Yosemite Valley Railroad 





Company, Merced, California, or call 


Address Yosemite Valley Railroad Company, Merced, 
on any Southern Pacific Agent. 








[ Beautiful souvenir booklet mailed on receipt of $1. 
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HOTEL 
Alexandria 


700 Magnificent Rooms 
Absolutely Fireproof 


A pepe in concrete, steel, and marble, 
that appeals to the fastidious travelers 
rom every lan 


Tariff 


; | FOR ONE FOR TWO 

: ‘ 100 Rooms, Toilet and Lavatory $2.00 $3.00 and $3.50 
: 100 Rooms, With Bath. . . 2.50 i 

: | 200 Rooms, With Bath. . . 3.00 $4.00 and $5.00 
: j 100 Rooms, With Bah. . . 4.00 5.00 and 6.00 
: 100 Rooms, With Bath. . . 5.00 6.00 and 10.00 
: 100 Rooms, Ensuite, Drawing 

- Room, Bed Room and Bath . . . $12.00 to $20.00 


LOS ANGELES 


CALIFORNIA 


A. C. BILICKE, President 
VERNON GOODWIN, Managing Director 
MORGAN ROSS, Manager 
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Mt. ‘Tamalpais - ps 
over ‘‘The Crookedest ns 
Railroad in the World”’ 


is a trip no visitor to San Francisco can over- 
look, and one that no native Californian interested 
in scenic effects, or the geography of this part 
of the country, should fail to take. 


The Trip to Mt. Tamalpais 
Consists of 


a boat ride along the wharves and shipping of 
i San Francisco; a sail across the Golden Gate, 
| the entrance to the Golden West; an electric car 
4 ride, third-rail system, along the shore of the 
Bay; a railroad ride through the big redwood 
trees of Mill Valley; the mountain railroad trip, 
not a cog road and no steep inclines; an un- 
surpassed panorama of mountains, valleys and 
ocean. You see it all from Mt. Tamalpais and 
want to go again. 








For full information inquire at 
any railroad passenger office, or 


Ticket Office 
874 Market Street, San Francisco 





Sausalito Ferry, San Francisco Double bowknot and San Francisco Bay as seen 
from top of Mt. Tamalpais | 
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AND PACIFIC COAST 
Nature’s E iti 
cAND ALL-THE-YEAR VACATION GROUND 
Yosemite National Park San Joaquin and Santa Clara Valleys 
Mariposa Big Tree Grove Lake County a and Springs 
Shasta Resorts Lake Tahoe Region 
Del Monte and Monterey Bay Points Klamath and Crater Lakes 
Paso Robles, Santa Barbara and Kings and Kern River Canyons 
Coast Country Santa Cruz, Mountains and Big Trees 
Los Angeles and its Beaches Sacramento Valley 
Pasadena, Riverside and Redlands San Francisco, Oakland and Bay Region 
Byron, Paraiso and Gilroy Hot Springs Portland, Tacoma and Seattle 
For Fares, Train Service and Descriptive Booklets ask Agents 
THE EXPOSITION LINE—19I5—FIRST IN SAFETY 
WIA HO 5 ARROWHEAD HOT SPRINGS 
& Ny TulareCounty Hottest and most curative springs in the 
s % Reached by S. P. Trains to Ducor, seni coe ge ge highly radioactive. 





thence auto-stage. Best medicinal waters 
in the State. Elevation 3200 feet. Hotel 
‘ Del Venada; good service. Write for des- 
4 criptive booklet and analysis of waters. 

2 hitram SPRINGS OS - 
L. S. WINGROVE, Mer., Hot seston Cal. 


INCORPORATED 





In all hy: World no Waters like these 


Wilbur Hot Sulphur sean | 


COLUSA COUNTY, oe IFORNIA 
Hot Mud Baths naturally heated and medicated 
Hot and Cold Sulphur Baths 


Cure Rheumatism, Malaria, Stomach, Liver and Kidney Troubles 
Open all year. 


Address J. W. a. Wilbur Springs, Cal., via Williams, or | 


- Co., 884 Market St. ., San an Francisco 


MT. TAMALPAIS 
SANITARIUM 


OPEN YEAR ROUND 
The place for your vacation. Ideal location, beautiful environ- 
ment, enchanting view. Battle Creek-St. Helena methods. Good 
service. Rates $10 per week. Only 40c round trip from the 
city. Address SANITARIUM, Mill Valley, Cal. 


information Berees S. P. 











CATHEDRAL PARK 


on Fallen Leaf Lake 
Coen all the year 
Home-like resort, bes* fishing, boating, mountain climb- 
ing, dancing, camping, hunting. Cottages and tents. 
Excellent table. Aut» road from Tallac. Address Carl 
Fluegge, Prop., Tallac P. O., Lake Tahoe, Cal. 




















Rheumatism, kidney and stomach troubles 
successfully treated. Resident physician. Al- 
titude 2000 feet. Home grown vegetables. 
Dairy and chicken ranch. American plan 
table. California’s ideal resort. 
ARROWHEAD HOT SPRINGS CO. 
Arrowhead Springs, Calif, 











Hotel Stewart 


GEARY STREET, ABOV& UNION SQUARE 
1 


San Francisco 


European Plan $1.50a day up, American Plan $3.50 adevup. 


Motorbus meets all trains and steamers. 














PALO ALTO 


SEAT OF 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
GATEWAY OF SANTA CLARA VALLEY 

Write for Booklet 


Cool summer climate, mild winter climate. Ideal home 
city. Salaried health department; scientific milk in- 
eautiful mountain 


—. Pure water supply. 
rives. Short trips to city or seashore. Fifty minutes 
from San Francisco; forty trains a day. ‘erminus 


Blossom interurban route.  shenete Se country suit- 
able for fruit, berries, vegetables, and for poultry farm- 


ing. Acreage $200 to $1200. Town lots $300 to $1500 
Address Chamber of C ce, Box 377, Palo Alto, Cal. 
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LIVING 


OREGON 


July is essentially the month of Vacations, and if you have not already planned where to go— 
where you can live in the open, breathe the pure, free air of the mountains or seashore—let us 


make a few timely suggestions: 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


offers many choices in the way of vacations or pleasant outings. 
Beaches, Springs, Mounta'n Resorts 


There are endless varieties of outing places in Oregon along our lines, wher one can hunt, fish or just rest and 
recuperate; among pleasant company in modern hotels with all necessary accommodations, or at camping places at 
nominal cost; at the beach resorts of Tillamook County or Newport, Yaquina Bay, which are unsurpassed in natural 
scenery, attractive pastimes—boating, bathing or fishing—and in charm of environtaent. 


Let us send you our handsomely illustrated booklets: “Vacaticn, Days in Oregon,” 
which describes over 40 different outing places, with hotel rates, service, etc. ““Tillamook County 
J hey are free for the asking and full of suggestions where to go 


eaches, _ or Newport. zs 
for any kind of an outing—Mountains, Springs or Seashore. 


Call on nearest Southern Pacific agent for further information relative to fares, train schedules, etc., or address: 


John M. Scott, General Passenger Agent, Portland, Oregon 











Tuolumne County L 






















invites every man who desires to | 
establish himself in a homeland 
where opportunities for advance- 
ment and prosperity are desired. 
Cheap land adapted to horti- 
cultural pursuits, especially 

for the growing of apples, | 
is an inducement worthy | 
consideration. | 
There is plenty of land in 
Tuolumne County await- 
ing development. We 
want wideawake, ener- 
getic settlers and we 
will be pleased to give | 
detailed informa- 
tion relative to op- 
portunities here. 


CLERK OF THE 
BOARD OF 
SUPERVISORS, 


SONORA, 
CALIFORNIA 











Dairying ie 
Pays Big 


in a a 
Yolo County, California 


The cow shown above is one of many record 
breakers owned by Yolo County dairymen. 
This particular cow holds a world’s record for 
milk production. 

Big yields of alfalfa, the wonder forage crop 
pleasant summers, mild winters, constant mar- 
kets—these are the factors which make dairying 
a big, prosperous industry in Yolo County. 
The Homeseeker will find Yolo County await- 
ing with a welcome. Here are many acres which 
should be in the hands of practical dairymen. 
We invite correspondence and suggest a visit 
to our county. 


YOLO COUNTY PANAMA-PACIFIC 
EXPOSITION COMMISSION 
H. S. Maddox, Secy. Woodland, California 


[Not in the land selling business. Not organized for profit.) 
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Get a Slice of Rich Mellow Land in 


GLORIOUS GLENN 











Glenn County is the very heart of the great Sacramento Valley. The Sacramento Valley 
is one of the most productive valleys in the United States and Glenn County is one of the most 
productive spots in the Sacramento Valley. 

Our advice to the intending homeseeker is that he investigate opportunities in Glenn County 
right now while prices are not too high. Land values are going up all through the Pacific 
Coast country. It is the natural increase of a productive empire. Land values are governed ' 
by soil values, population, market facilities, improvements, etc. It stands to reason chat the 


present values in California and especially in the most productive sections of this state will 
increase greatly as people pour in and as the farmed areas increase. Therefore the wise 
homeseeker is locating here now. 

Land in Glenn County is especially adaptable to such crops as sugar beets, rice, brvuom corn, 
hops, potatoes, onions, cantaloupes, corn, Egyptian corn, Kaffir corn, berries, garden truck, 
poultry, figs, citrus fruits, walnuts, grapes, cherries, apples, peaches, prunes, pears, apricots, 
alfalfa, etc. 

Write to us today for full informaiton and descri piive literature. Ask us questions. We want f 
homeseekers. We want to see every acre in Glenn County under cultivation. 
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WILLOWS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE WILLOWS, CAL. 
ORLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ORLAND, CAL. 
BAYLES BUSINESS MEN’S ASSOCIATION BAYLES, CAL. 
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To the best things California has to offer to the homeseeker, 
the fruitgrower, the dairyman, the farmer and the investor 


LEADS TO 


Tulare County 


The soil and climate of Tulare County is JUST RIGHT for the 

production of Oranges, Lemons, Peaches, Prunes, Plums, Apricots, 

Table Grapes, Wine Grapes and Raisin Grapes of all varieties; and 

no section surpasses Tulare County for the production of alfalfa 

or offers greater inducements to the dairyman and _ stockgrower. 
Vegetables are grown the year round. 


For free illustrated literature 
address Department A. 


TULARE COUNTY BOARD OF TRADE, VISALIA, CALIFORNIA 
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lives and Oranges 


The above picture, taken from the roadway between the olive and orange 
groves on the San Emidio Ranch, near Bakersfield, shows the possibilities of 
development in Kern County. 

Where these splendid trees now stand was once a desert barren of vegetation. 
Water wrought the change. 

There is plenty of water available for irrigation in Kern County. The Kern 
River furnishes water for a quarter of a million acres and the underground 
supply is ample and easily tapped. 


There is room for 200,c70 people in Kern County. You will not question this 
statement when you know and consider the size of our county. Kern is an 
immense empire—5,184,000 acres! It is the second largest county in California, 
and it is one of the richest of California counties both in natural resources and 
in products from farm and orchard. 


You should get in closer touch with Kern County opportunities. Write the 
undersigned for beautifully illustrated literature. 


Secretary Kern County Board of Trade, Bakersfield 


KERN COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 
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(me Prudent 
Homeseeker 





will give thorough heed to what Trinity County, 
California, has to offer before making a final 
decision. It is to his interest. This advantage 
is significant—Trinity County land is cheap and 
values are increasing as pepulation flows in. 


A Trinity &f 
Resources 


“California's Treasure Storehouse”’ is not an 
idle phrase as applied to Trinity County. Our 
county leads every county in the United States 
in activity, extent and value of hydraulic 
mines. Vast deposits of gold, copper, cinnabar, 
asbestos, limestone, coal and iron are pouring 
their wealth into the world's coffers. 


Trinity County has billions of feet of un- 
touched timber wealth, which will shortly pro- 
vide a source of income surpassing even that 
of the mines. With the development of this 
timber wealth will come abundant prosperity 
for all fortunate enough to be on the ground. 


And what is still more important for the settler 
and homeseeker—Trinity County’s agricultural 
wealth has scarcely been hinted at; her agricul- 
tural possibilities have scarcely been scratched. 
Fruits, cereals, vegetables thrive in the rich, 
almost untouched virgin soil. Grazing, stock- 
raising and hay raising are profitable resources. 


Send for our illustrated booklet. An epitome 
of the opportunities awaiting you here. 


Clerk of 
Ge Board of Supervisors 
Weaverville, California 
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Sonoma County is pre-eminently an apple country 
and especially is this true of the district surround- 
ing Sebastopol, where the gravenstein, earliest of 
all good apples, is king. 

Other varieties are grown in the county—Alex- 
ander, Spitzenberg, Baldwin, Bellfleur, Hoover, 
Jonathan, Newtown Pippin, Rhode Island Green- 
ing, Rome Beauty—grown successfully, more suc- 
cessfully than in most sections of the United States. 


An authority has figured that the average ten 
acres of apples, brought to bearing, costs $3,662.50. 
The average yield is from 750 to 1500 boxes per 
acre and, estimated conservatively, this means 
from $600 to $1200 income per acre. 

Sonoma County has a Coast wide reputation for 
its apples. It has a world reputation for its prunes, 
and its hops, and its grape products. Petaluma is 
the greatest poultry center in the United States. 
Sonoma County is less than fifty miles from San 
Francisco and is in close touch with the big San 
Francisco Bay markets both by rail and water 
transportation. 


For further information address either of the 
undersigned commercial organizations: 


Sonoma County Development Association. . Santa Rosa 
Santa Rosa Chamber of Commerce. . . Santa Rosa 
Petaluma Chamber of Commerce..... . .Petaluma 
Sebastopol Chamber of Commerce Sebastopol 
Cloverdale Chamber of Commerce........ Cloverdale 
Sonoma Chamber of Commerce.. .... Sonoma 
Guerneville Improvement Club... . Guerneville 
Healdsburg Chamber of Commerce Healdsburg 
Windsor Chamber of Commerce...... .... Windsor 


Glen Ellen Chamber of Commerce........ Glen Ellen 


Sonoma County 


CALIFORNIA 
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THE WAY EVERY ACRE WILL APPEAR 





Some of these days every acre in Sacramento County will look like this 
or else will be covered with fruit trees. The time is not far distant when 
the small farmer will be supreme here, because the ten and twenty-acre 
farm is becoming more and more the unit in this great county. 

Farm land in Sacramento County is too rich, too valuable to be devoted 
to grain crops. It has long since been proved, is being proved right this 
minute that the small truck farm, the dairy-ranch, the orchard will make 
the bank accounts of the Sacramento farmer. 


In the decade from 1900 to 1910 the per acre valuation of farm land in 
Sacramento County advanced from $22.72 to $64.32. In the past four 
years the advance in average valuation has been even more pronounced. 
It means that the farmers who are here now are reaping the reward of 
increase in real estate value as well as the reward of the farmer. 

Our advice is that you get in touch with opportunities in Sacramento 
County right now. Delay may mean a far greater loss to you than you 
can even anticipate. 











For literature and further information address 


IMMIGRATION COMMITTEE 
BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, SACRAMENTO 


SACRAMENTO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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Dairying is a Safe Business 


Contented Bossy on a Dixon Dairy Farm 


with thirty-five cents in his pocket and some debts | 


»ack East. e has paid ole 1 scores and accumu- 
le sted some $4000 net, and is now buving an 80acre 
dairy farm out of the profits of that farm. Jimmy 


| A young man landed in Dixon three years ago 
| Burroughs is the man and his story is straight. 


| 
a 





The profits are sure and regular every day in the 
Although fruits, nuts and grain are grown in 
the farming country around this city, DIXON is 
best known as “The Dairy City,” because: — 


year. 


It is the center of an Ideal Dairying District, with 
rich soil, plenty of water and an exhilarating cli- 
mate. Dairy cows like the climate and produce 
the finest of the famous certified milk, used in hos- 
pitals, hotels, on railway dining cars and in steam- 


ship dining service. 


Dixon is near the great cities of California and has 
fast steam and electric transportation for quick 
Dixon offers GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


to everyone, but emphatically to the Dairyman. 


delivery. 


150,000 acres from which to select—all on the level. 


For Information address either 


ene Chatiion of mene Dixon, “The Dairy City,” Solano County, California 
Chas. F.Wyer, Sec.-Treas., Solano County Chamber of Commerce, Fairfield, California 


























“In the Rogue River Valley’ 


Ten to Forty Acres 
Enough— 


That is all any one man can handle if the land is devoted to 
diversified and intensified farming in the Rogue River Valley. 
And ten to forty acres will yield far more than a mere living. 
There are many ten acre orchards in the Rogue River Valley 
that are bringing in a revenue in excess of that from ten times 
the same amount of land in other sections of the United States. 

Jackson County leads all Oregon counties in the production 
peaches, nectarines and apricots. But our 


of apples, pears, 


farmers raise hay and grain, poultry and live stock, corn, 
melons, berries and all sorts of farm produce. 

Let us tell you about the delightful climate, the rainfall, the 
attractive scenic environment, the cities, schools, churches, 


people, fishing, and BIG OPPORTUNITIES in Jackson 


County. 


Jackson County Court 


JACKSONVILLE, OREGON 
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Thousands of 


Fertile Acres 
Undeveloped 


Thousands of acres of the most fertile land in the state—rich soil 
that has the right elements to produce almost any fruit or grain or 
vegetable or forage plant, and which has the climatic conditions to 
bring these crops to the fullest maturity. This land will be most in 
demand in a few years. The roll of westward-turning emigration 
is going to fill up this great valley, and land now lying idle or half- 
cultivated will be out of your reach entirely, off the market because 
the owners will not want to sell. 








The Exact Center— 
Pivotal Point of the State 


Fresno County is in the exact center of the 
state, midway between the water-line of the 
Pacific and the state line of Nevada; halfway 
between the towering Sierras on the east and 
the low-lying Coast Range on the West. It is 
halfway, too, between the Mexican border 
and the Oregon line, besides occupying the 
center of the San Joaquin Valley. The 
position is strategic. 


This Prosperity is 
Waiting For You 


Evidences of the prosperity that comes to those who farm in Fresno 
County are seen on every side in ihe comfortable homes and the 
well tilled farms. But it is a prosperity we are not selfish about; we 
want to share it. No matter what pursuit you wish to follow, what 
branch of agriculture or horticulture you prefer, you'll find conditions 
ideal for it in the many soil and climatic variations of kresno County. 


Write for Information to Any of the Following: 
Fresno County Chamber of Commerce, Fresno, Cal. Kingsburg Chamber of Commerce. Kingsburg, Cal. 


Sanger Chamber of Commerce. ......Sanger, Cal. Fowler Chamber of Commerce... .-. . Fowler, Cal. 
Coalinga Chamber of Commerce. . . Coalinga, Cal. Parlier Chamber of Commerce....... Parlier, Cal. 
Selma Chamber of Commerce........ Selma, Cal. Riverdale Chamber of Commerce. Riverdale, Cal. 
Clovis Chamber of Commerce........Clovis, Cal. Laton Chamber of Commerce .......Laton, Cal. 
Reedley Chamber of Commerce. ... Reedley, Cal. Kerman Chamber of Commerce... . Kerman, Cal. 
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| There’s a World of 
_ | Wealth in 
Are You a Borrower © hasta County 


or a Lender of Money? 

















Whether you are a farmer, orchardist, stock raiser, 


is gardener, manufacturer, capitalist, sightseer, vaca- 
France is the leader among nations when it comes to Az tionist—Shasta County has an offering which ought 
lending money. France has more ready cash than any ‘ : le a 
: v not to be passed by lightly 


other nation. The * ason for her treasury being over- : 
crowded with wealth is found in her agricultural devel- a 
opment. And France's greatest sericultural develop- 
ment is found in her vineyards. Grapes make France ve Shasta County 


4 For the farmer, orchardist, stock raiser or gardener 








offers land reasonably priced, a 














a rich powerful nation. i perfect climate for production, good markets and 
AS rood transportatic 
Where land produces great wealth there is lit te want. 3 Boot transportavion- 
Taken as a whole there is little territory in the United ; gs ; : , 
oth yitalist and mant urer Shastz ity 
States where the products peculiar to France an Sat Me To the capita 1d manufact rer hasta County 
and Italy can be grown. California, of all our states igh: offers the unharnessed power of a Niagara; tre- 
is the one big producer of olives, and grapes, and raisi sins, S3 men deposits of iron, copper, zinc and other 
and almonds. That is the reason os differs 2 ae 1 ful bade: ciniiotical advantave 
yreciou ind Us¢ ik met 5 8 1 < ac ‘ ge. 
from her sister states. That is why land in California aS is ete aii Sennen 
commands a higher price and why it ce acgemgsoi h we in cement and clay deposits; vast forests of hard- 
greater wealth. ie wood, fir and pine; cheap fuel in the form of pro- 
s ? 
— ‘ * 5p ke ; ucer gas. 
San Joaquin County is one of California’s richest coun- / aoe 
ties, both as to land and as to wealth. San Joaquin : . , ai 
“ais. " > tr sightse an vacat $ > «Castle 
County's total debt is as nothing compared to her 4 For the si Ber ean Boe t the ca tled 
assessed valuation. That is why her people have fine fe mountains, the swift trout streams, the myriad 
roads, modern schools, splendid waterways, and beauti- * phenome ta of Nature invite to unequaled out- 
ful homes. Here every acre produces wealth. There $23 ‘ Wwe 
+f door delights. 


is practically no waste land and the land in cultiva- 


oduces those high-priced, quick reti crops AY , ] ; i i 
tion produces thos igh-priced, quick return crop To all who seek safe investment, financial gain, 


$ 
which make fat bank accounts. 5 . ee : : 

“< independence, delightful home life—Shasta County 
If you don’t get a line on San Joaquin County before Hz) extends a hearty invitation. 

‘ 


you settle you are doing yourself an injustice. We 
vant you to send fe ur literature and ask us ques- ' , sinks . 
Rene aa 1 for our literature and ask us que Either of the undersigned organizations will gladly 
tions. Address either of the undersigned organizations: : 
supply more detailed information and a_beauti- 


fully illustrated booklet showing in word and pic- 





Secretary, Chamber of Commerce .. . Stockton 
Secretary, Lodi Merchants Association. . . Lodi a 


ture the offerings of our county. 


Secretary, Tracy Board of Trade. .... Tracy he: Clerk of the Board of Supervisors........Redding 
Secretary, Manteca Board of Trade...Manteca Redding Chamber of Commerce. ........Redding 
Secretary, Ripon Board of Trade... .. . Ripon Dy Anderson Chamber of Commerce. ......Anderson 


Secretary, Escalon Commercial Club . Escalon 


San Joaquin County : HASTACOUNTY 


California : CALIFORNIA 
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Balfour, Guthrie & Co. announce the 
opening sale of Brentwood Irrigated 


Farms. 


This choice property is a part 


of the celebrated Rancho Los Meganos 
in Eastern Contra Costa County, east of 


Mt. Diablo, 63 miles from San Francisco. 


The Soil i* 2 s<3'- 


mentary 
deposit of great depth 
and fertility. Large crops 
of staple cereals have 
been produced on these 
lands for half a century 
and the entire section is 
celebrated for the ex- 
cellence of its products. 


Water : A complete 


irrigation 
system embodying the 
best results of modern 
engineering skill has 
been installed, making 
possible the highest type 
of cultivation. The land 
will own the water. 


The Climate ‘*,°*: 


cellent 
—no intense heat and no 
extreme cold. 


Products Practically 


all crops 
can be raised here on a 
commercial scale. 
Alfalfa, dairying, hogs, 
chic kens, fruits and nuts 
will bring handsome 
returns, 


Markets !h<.co™: 


munities of 
the San Francisco Bay 
Region embracing about 
a million people furnish 
a good and growing mar- 
ket for the products of 
Brentwood Irrigated 

arms, 


Transportation 
The Southern Pacific 


main line runs through 
Brentwood Irrigated 
Farms; the Santa Fe is 
about five miles distant, 
and water transportation 
is available about four 
miles from the east line 
of the property. 


Price $300 an acre 


with water 
right. Write for illus- 
trated folder containing 
terms of payment, maps, 


etc. 


BALFOUR, GUTHRIE & CO. 


350 California Street, San Francisco 


A. BURNESS, Resident Agent 


BRENTWOOD, CALIF. 
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Opportunity~ Country 


FREE UNBIASED INFORMATION ABOUT WESTERN CANADA 


Alberta—The Peace River country, a wonderfully rich section, now attracting thousands of 
settlers, investers, aid manufacturers, as a result of the tremendous railway construction, 
opening to civilization millions of acres of fertile lands, and the consequent building of future 
cities, now in their infancy. 

British Columbia this year will see the completion of two great transcontinental railway 
systems, thus creating many new towns of importance, and serving also millions of acres of 
rich farm lands. 

Having studied conditions and watched developments in Western Canada for many years, I 
believe that this section will see an era of unprecedented growth during 1914 and 1915. Thou- 
sands of people all over the country will travel through this section on their way to the Panama 
Pacific International Exposition. They will see a vast, wonderful country, rich in natural 
resources, preparing new homes for millions of people, to fill up the vacant places, build its 
cities, and share in its certain rewards. 

To any Sunset Reader I will send free particulars and complete literature on towns, cities, 
lands, climate, scenery, markets, and general information. I have nothing to sell, I merely 
desire every SUNSET Reader to become familiar with this great and growing country and its 
various possibilities. It really is the last great west, and 1914 and 1915 will be its banner 
development years. 

Get the why and the wherefore on Western Canada from me and enclose to cents to pay 


W. F. COLEMAN 


Canadian Manager SUNSET 





344 Granville Street Vancouver, British Columbia 





Alberta Will Support 


A Population of Twenty-Five Million People 


The Mixed Farming Districts of this Province are among the 
Largest and Best in the World 


‘ 


FARM LANDS 


Improved and Unimproved Quarter-Sections, Sections 
Blocks of from ten to 20,000 acres 


From TEN DOLLARS to FORTY DOLLARS per ACRE 


This land will pay ten per cent interest on a valuation of from $50.00 to $100.00 per acre 
Offering you the same opportunities that your father and grandfather had a generation or two ago 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


THE R.W. GIBBS CO. 


Suite 522 Tegler Block 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
The Royal Bank of Canada 
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ER» Free 

mE me Land 
a < } 

omenrihl for 


Settlers 


SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY AWAITING HOMESEEKERS 


Room for Millions: Largest area of unbroken fertile land in the world, under one Govern- 
ment, suitable for growing wheat and all kinds of cereals, as well as 
stock raising—Free for Homesteaders. 


Alberta’s Natural Resources 2"¢ ttemendous in variety and scope. Lands, timber, 
minerals, and water power are only in the infancy of de- 


velopment, providing large increments in value, and affording unrestricted opportunity for the 
economical advance of the country. 





HEALTHFUL 
CLIMATE 


160 ACRES 
OF THE 
FINEST 

FARM LAND 

FREE 


ABUNDANT 
CROPS 








a = 





a ao SEES a, Aer el AS a > u 
ALBERTA GOVERNMENT DEMONSTRATION FARM, OLDS, 
“VROUKA QUEEN” No. 12,186. 
Record ten months 15,076 lbs. Seven day record, three months after freshening, 
523 lbs. milk, 23.76 lbs. butter 











Mixed Farming: The rapidly increasing transportation facilities of the Province are pro- 
moting the development of mixed farming. No country in the world sur- 
passes Alberta’s opportunities in this direction. 


Demonstration Farm and free Agricultural Schools are now available for settlers. These 
provide special opportunity for observing the best methods of farming 
operations and obtaining both technical and practical agricultural information. 


Railroads; Three transcontinental railroads racing to the coast. Branch lines in every 
* direction. 


- Alberta was the first Province in Canada to own and operate its own telephone 
Telephones * system, which now serves about 22,000 subscribers. 


For full information apply to: 


HON. DUNCAN MARSHALL 


Minister of Agriculture 


EDMONTON ALBERTA, CANADA 
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Victoria’s 
Outer Harbor, 
Where the 
Canadian 
Government is 
now Spending 
$6,000,000 
for Canada’s 
Westward and 
PanamaWorld 


Commerce. 








VICTORIA HARBOR WORKS ACTUALLY UNDER 


VICTORIA, Capital and principal seaport of British Columbia, is now officially recognized 
sive public improvements in the Harbor and Dry Dock at an aggregate cost of $10,000,000. 
beside a 2,500-foot rock breakwater built of 272,000 tons of stone, will alone cost 
length, or 150 feet longer than the locks of the Panama Canal—which, the Government 

















ICTORIA, described by distinguished tourists as “the most beautiful 
and the most solid city in Canada,” has never experienced a “Boom” 
such as is common to Western cities. 

It is a city of advantageous seaport location, having a splendid natural, 
protected deep water harbor, free from fogs and shoals, and of Western 
harbors it is nearest to the strait of Juan de Fuca and the Pacific Ocean. 

The city’s growth has been most rapid and substantial in the last three 
years, and the present population of the city and integrant suburbs is 
officially credited as 65,000. 

Its unusually rapid progress at this time is due to these four epoch- 
making projects centralized at Victoria within the last two years: 


1. The construction or final projection of 449 miles of new railway on Vancouver Island, increasing the 
total railway mileage exclusively tributary to Victoria, to 630 miles. 

2. The $10,000,000 Government Harbor and Drydock improvements. 

3. The establishment of joint terminals at Victoria adequate to accommodate the five transcontinental 
railroads of Western Canada. 

4. The establishment at Esquimalt, Victoria, of Yarrow & Co., Limited, famous shipbuilders of the Clyde. 


The selection of this city for these vast permanent improvements settles 
for all time Victoria’s shipping and industrial supremacy. 

Ocean Docks Subdivision, which we are now offering, is indispensable 
to the new wholesaling and shipping center of Victoria, and it is the last 
large subdivision of inside property. 
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CONSTRUCTFIIN AND PLANNED IMPROVEMENTS 
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Will Load Ships for Panama 











Ocean Docks 
Sebatind Seasteleies 7 Subdivision, 
yt; Adjacent to 
_ the Main Pier, 
Faces the Chief 
Thoroughfare 
Leading to 
the Railway 
Terminals 
' and Business 
Center. 








transportation center of Western Canada, and the Canadian Government is making exten- 


The Outer Harbor work now under way, adding 10,000 feet of Concrete Ocean Dock Front, 


$6,000,000, and the new Government drydock—120 feet clear in width and 1,150 feet in 
engineers in charge estimate, will cost $4,000,000. 








It embraces less than 27 acres, all ideal building land. Lots have 30 
feet frontage, 110 feet deep, with 20-foot lanes at the rear. 

It is bounded by wide thoroughfares, most of them paved with asphalt, 
such as Dallas Road, Montreal, Oswego and Simcoe streets. The location 
is but 250 feet distant from the first Government pier, and faces the main 
thoroughfare leading to the joint railway terminals and the business center 
of Victoria. 

It is offered at lower average prices than surrounding property and on 
more acceptable terms. The offering is from first hands to the public and 
title is indefeasible. 

There are but six blocks in Ocean Docks Subdivision, and we have 
reason to anticipate quick sale of all the lots at opening prices. 

Write at once for maps, detailed description, price list and terms. 
Enclose certified cheque if you desire choice reservations. 


References: Dominion Bank of Canada, or Canadian Bank of Commerce. 


VICTORIA SECURITIES, Limited 


MAHON BLOCK VICTORIA, B. C. 
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Come by Way of Seattle 


—Visitors to the Pacific Coast Know Seattle to Be the 
Headquarters of cAmerica’s Scenic Wonderland— 























ALL the quiet grandeur of the Puget Sound region; all the marvels of a thousand emerald 
isles; all the majesty of the Olympics, the Cascades, Mt. Rainier and its National Park; all 
the glamour of outings along trout streams and enchanting cruising waters; all the splendid 
automobile boulevards and systematically built highways through sylvan wilderness, all are 
reached directly and most readily from Seattle, the Queen City of the Pacific Northwest. 

FROM Seattle also one embarks on the world famous voyage over the protected inside 
passage—a thousand miles of panoramic natural wonders—to the storied harbors and pic- 
turesque retreats of Alaska’s rugged Southern shores. 

ALL these unrivalled attractions are endowed with the most genial, the most refreshing, 
and the most invigorating summer climate in all the world. 

BE sure to route your ticket via Seattle. Let us help you. Use the SuNsET offices and 
staff in Seattle, as your Western Agent—to arrange your trip to enable you to see all the 
more important things at least cost of time and money, to post you as to the character and 
desirability of Hotels and Resorts, or to serve you in any other way you may find to your 
advantage. The services of SuNsET Office in this City in this connection are subject to your 
command, without any charge whatever. You are free to use the office as headquarters 
while in Seattle. This invitation extends to every SUNSET reader 


THE building of the Government Railroad in Alaska will cause tremendous 
development in a number of districts. Special attention will be given in- 
quiries regarding the mineral resources and industrial development of Alaska. 


Washington and Alaska Department—SUNSET MAGAZINE 
218 Globe Building Seattle, Washington 
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An Ideal Place for 


Outing or Vacation 


Take an outing amidthescenic grandeur 
and bracing atmosphere of Rainier 
Nat ona) Park. he highest mountain 
in the United States, with a glacial 
system greaterthanthat ‘of the Swiss Alps. 
Government roads and trails; splendid 
accommodations at the * ‘National Park 
Inn’ and various camps. 

Write for descriptive literature. 


GEO. W. HIBBARD 
General Passenger Agent 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Products of the Puget Sound Country 


IGS, certainly, and a few other things—hay, oats, potatoes, apples, pears, 
plums, prunes, cherries, berries, currants, rhubarb, cauliflower, cabbage, asparagus, 
beans, squash, carrots, lettuce, celery, butter, eggs, chickens, geese, turkeys, 
horses, cattle, sheep—why go further! Name any product of the Temperate 
zone and you name a product of the Puget Sound country. 


There are so many reasons why a farmer who anticipates moving to the Pacific Coast should 
head straightway for the Puget Sound country that we cannot begin to give them here. We 
want you to know more about this country. Want you to know more about it for your own 
good. You—Mr. Eastern Farmer, Mr. Middlewestern Farmer—here is a country like 
your own but better. You can farm like you have always farmed—and make more 
money. You can enjoy the same or better social, church and school life—and get more out 
of it. You can live in a climate far more pleasant than the changeable, uncertain climate 
beyond the Cascades as we know it. Why shouldn't you be willing to listen to our urging— 
to learn more of our country! ; 


Send us your name that we may be able to discuss the matter with you intelligently and 
thoroughly. It means no obligation on your part. It may mean much in the future in health, 
happiness and wealth. 


PUGET SOUND TOURISTS AND HOMESEEKERS BUREAU 








pon is for your con- 
venience. Use it! 


ES attached con 


















Puget Sound Tourists and Homeseekers Bureau, 
Seattle, Washington. 
Please send me illustrated literature concerning 


the agricultural opportunities in the Puget Sound 
country 
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ines in Seattle— 


Surround yourself with the 
homelike atmosphere of the 


Hotei 
Washington Annex 


A hotel bullt around the words comfort, 
courtesy and convenience. 


200 rooms—all facing outward. Suites for families 
and parties. Strictly fireproof construction. 


Rates, $1.00 per day up. J. H. DAVIS, Propr. 














“Near Everywhere” 


























WT. - ee 
lblo wn, Prrirs 
Madison Street and Boren Avenue 


SEATTLE 


Hotel Perry caters to exclusive transient an ERermanenee rests 
It is absolutely fireproof and i is furnished according to the most 
modern ideas of Juxury, comfort and refinement. It commands 
a magnificent view of Puget Sound, the Cascades and the 
Olympics. European Plan. 

Rooms with bath, $2.00 a day and upward. 

Send for de script é, profusely tliustrated b t of Hotel 
Perry, Seattle and the surrounding Puget S 


B. H. BROBST, Manager 











Send for This Interesting 
\ and Instructive 
Book on 


TRAVEL 


Just ees | It Is Entirely FREE 


We expecta greater demand 
for this 40 page, illustrated 
booklet on travel, than has ever been 
known for any other ever published for free distribution. 
Mothersill’s Travel Book tells you what to take on a jour- 

ney and what not to take—how to pack and how to best care for 
your baggage and gives exact information as to checking facilities, 
weights, etc., in foreign countries—gives tables of money values— 
distances from New York—tells when, who and how much, to ‘ ‘tip.” 
In fact this booklet will be found invaluable to all who travel or are 
contemplating taking a trip in this country or abroad. 

Published by the proprietors of the famous Mothersill’s 
Seasick Remedy as a practical hand book for travelers. 

This edition is limited so we suggest that you send your name 
and address at once, and receive a copy. (A postal will bring it.) 
Please address our Detroit office for this booklet. 


MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO. 


462 Henry Smith Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Also at 19 St. Bride Street, London, England. 
Branches in Montreal, New York, Paris, Milan and Hamburg. 
















JOIN THE CONTINUOUS THRONG GOING TO THE 


MARVELOUS MIMBRES VALLEY, NEW MEXICO 


where health and wealth are chummy every day in the year. 
The magic of the pump is here working wonders around the 
bustling city of DEMING, CHIEF RAILROAD CENTER OF THE 
SUNSHINE STATE. 

A few days ago the State Land Commissioner of New 
Mexico sold 40,000 acres of State land in this valley made 
famous by pure water and pumped irrigation at a price 
more than double the State’s appraisement. This is positive 
proof that people are continuing to make homes in this de- 
lightful valley. Pumping machinery now comes ‘in train 
loads instead of car loads, and since the first of the present 
year, people have arrived here from every State in the Union 
save Delaware, and from ten Foreign Governments. This 
section leads, all others in development. 


For additional facts write 


SECRETARY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, DEMING, NEW MEXICO 








Colusa County Land 


None better in all California. We own and have for sale 640 
acres, three miles south from Williams. Two gocd gravel roads 
touch the tract. Soil deep and exceptionally well drained. 
Easily irrigated from pumping plants, water obtainable at 
depths of from 50 to 100 feet. We develop water, install 
pumping plants, check and sow to alfalfa or plant as desired. 
Property shows growing English walnuts, olives, figs, apples, 
pomegranates, lemons, oranges, strawberries and vegetables. 
We are offering this land in twenty acre tracts and up at $200 
to $300 per acre; one-fourth cash, balance easy terms at six 
per cent. interest. 


WILLIAMS LAND COMPANY 


Williams : Colusa County : California 
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CoNSERVATORY 
OF MU SIC September 17th, 1914 


Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, DIRECTOR 


The Largest and Best Equipped School of Music 


Located in the music center of America. It affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so 

necessary to a musical education. Its complete organization, its imposing Conservatory Building, 

splendid equipment, and the Residence Building offer exceptional facilities for students. 

Complete Carriculum. Courses in every branch of Music, applied and theoretical, including Opera. 

Owing to the practical training in our Normal Department, graduates are much in demand as teachers. 

The free privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice and ap- 

pearing before audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music student. 

A Complete Orchestra offers advanced pupils in voice, piano, organ and violin experience in rehearsals 

and public appearances with orchestral accompaniment. * 

Dramatic Department. Practical training in acting. 

Scholarships. A limited number of scholarships in Composition (Director’s Class) available 1914. 
Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 














i © a hy | Gregg Shorthand, Success Shorthand (Pitman 

MountTamalpais MilitaryAcademy | | | “'°®*" Sicikcering Penmanship | ) 

San Rafael, California Telegraphy—Railroad and Commercial 
Fully accredited. U. S. Army Officer. Infantry, Cavalry, We place you when competent. Write, no trouble to answer. 


| Mounted Artillery. Open-air gymnasium and swimming pool. 
[wenty-fifth year begins August 18, 1914. Boys accepted for 
| summer vacation. Junior school separate. 


| For catalog address Arthur Crosby, A. M., D. D., Headmaster Business College Portland, Oregon 














the Annie Wright Seminary 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
Thirty-first year 


cAn endowed Church school for girls, College Preparatory and General Courses. 


Certificate admits to Smith, Wellesly, Vassar and 
the leading State Universities. 


Special advantages in Domestic Science, cADELAIDE PRESTON 


Music and Art. Principal 
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CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY of MUSIC. estaBisHen 1867. 


time, 


Instructs, trains and educates after the best methods of Foremost 
European Conservatories. Faculty unsurpassed. 


Location ideal, Day and re at students may enter at any 


Highland Avenue, Oak Street and Burnet Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 












ELocuTION MIUSIC cancuaces 


Illustrated Catalogue FE 
MISS BERTHA BAUR, “DIRECTRESS 














ST. MARY'S 


Academy and College 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
ESTABLISHED 1859 


Conducted for girls by the Sis‘ers of the Holy | 
Names of Jesus and Mary. Refined moral, 
intellectual and practical training. Diplomas 
conferred from Academic and Collegiate 
courses. Commercial, domestic science and 
elocution departments. Music and Art given 
careful attention. Portland climate healthful. 
School surroundings delightful. No interfer- 
ence in matters of religion. Day and resident 
students. Write for interesting announce- 
ment describing school and outlining studies. 


ADDRESS 


Sister Superior, St. Mary’s Academy 
345 FOURTH ST., PORTLAND, OREGON 


I 


ANDERSON ACADEMY) 


situated ia a district noted for salubrity and climate. Well 
equipped. Has large swimming pool and excellent ple uygrounds, 
Fully accredited by Eastern and California universities. Its aim | 
has always been‘ quality, not quantity.’’ Catalogue on ap yplice ation to 
the Principal, WIttiAM WALKER ANDERSON, Irvington, C alifornia. 


- MissHarkers School For Girls 


Accredited to Colleges. Grammar and Primary 
grades, Thirteenth year. Catalogue upon ap 
plication. Address Miss Harker, Palo Alto, Cal. 











‘ELMONT SCHOOL £2 


21 miles south of San Francisco. Prepares 
for College. General and elective courses. 
Address Registrar 

Care W. T. REID, BELMont, CALIFORNIA, 


[Castilleja School for Girls] 


One mile from Stanford University. Accredited to Colleges East and 
est. Grammar and Primary Departments. Outdoor life. Send for 
Catalogue. Principal: MARY 1, LOCKEY, A. B., PALO ALTO CAL. 


N A SCHOOL TRAINS FOR 
FOR BOYS LEADERSHIP , 
Ideally located on picturesque 
Steilacoom Lake, near Tacoma, Wash. 



































Ai M PREPARES FOR ANY COLLEGE OR TECHNICAL SCHOOL ; 

Lower School for Younger Boys ; 

j 

Limited number of students insures individual attention. ; 

Homelike life. Gymnasium. Large athletic field. Golf, tennis. t 
23rd year opens Sept. 17. Illustrated catalog on request. 

D.S. PULFORD,A.M., J. R. EDEN,A. B. 
Principals 


R. F. D. No. 1, So. Tacoma, Wash. 
7 AI IFOR NIA, Pasadena 


O utdoor Study * cimate, ‘ol All Winter 


ze Orton School for Gtrls. 2th year Certificates admit to Eastern 
Colleges. Art Mi isic, Gymnasiam, Tennis, Riding. Aftiliations—Paris, Berlin. 
ANNA B. ORTON, Principal, Dept. P. 


St. Helens Hall 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 
Resident and Day School for Girls 


In charge of Sisters of St. John Baptist (Epis- 
copal). Collegiate, Academic and Elementary 
Departments, Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic 
Art, Domestic Science, Gymnasium. For ¢Cat- 
alogue address 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR, 
St. Helens Hall. 


ie &2STAMMER 


i 
} My Boek Dente to Stop Stamme ring,” —a treatise of 
S 


| j merit ¢ > talking.’ literature FREE. 
| M.L Hatfield, 1 rincipal of the Pacif 
1918 Grove Street, OAKLAND, © 
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hool for Stammerers, 
AFORNIA. 





; Staunton 


1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, 


our tutorial system. Standards 








An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


385 Boys from 45 States last session. Largest Private Academy in United States. 
Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the Universities, 
Government Acad or B 


beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure mineral spring waters. High moral tone. Parental discipline. 
Military training develops obedience, health, manly carriage. Fine, shady lawns, expensively equipped 
gymnasium, swiiaming pool, athletic ‘park. All manly sports encouraged. Daily drills and exercises in 
openair. Boys from homes of culture and refinement only desired. Personal, individual instruction by 


barracks, full equipment, absolutely fireproof. Charges $360. Handsome catalogue free. Address 


COLONEL WM. G. KABLE, Ph. D., Principal, Staunton, Va. 
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Military Academy | 





dry, bracing mountain air of the famous proverbially healthful and 


and traditions high. Academy fifty-four years old. New $150,000 
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OREGON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


LIBERAL AND PRACTICAL EDUCATION IN THE SEVERAL PURSUITS AND PROFESSIONS OF LIFE 


AGRICULTURE, HOME ECONOMICS, ENGINEERING, MINING, 
FORESTRY, COMMERCE, PHARMACY, MUSIC 


ro 74 


34 Modern Well-equipped Buildings; Faculty of 
200—Enrollment 2434; Graduation Class of 172. 
Electric Cars and Boat Service to Portland; 
Mountain and River Scenery; Four Hours to 
Ocean; All Out-door Sports. Handsome Booklet 
and Catalog FREE. 
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We Train You By MAI 


at home, in spare time, without giving up your position or income. 
Cost is sm mall—we make payments to suit you. No matter where 
now, how small your p: 
in you expertly to. h: “ 
lie method is simr cal, logical— 
ater : it is the work of 
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CO-OPERATIVE SCHOOLS AGENCY 


Room 500, 41 ParK Row, New York 


Hence efficient. 


Financed by best schools. All classes. 
y catalogues free. 


Call or write. Information, consultation, 
Afterwards select intelligently. 


RI 
Hh I UL IRATE 
CATALOGUE 


ACAL IHPRMA SC Sei 
Wha Ch "AFT S| 
(BERKELEY: CALIFORNIA) 


Catalogue in Color Free. [EVERY PIN 
Chas.K. Grouse Co. Megs renrcen. 
NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS. Box K 5 











DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


THAT’S ALL WE WANT TO KNOW 

Now we WILL NOT give you any GRAND PRIZE 
or a lot of FREE STUFF if you answer this ad. 
ve claim to make you RICH IN A WEEK. 
ou are anxious to develop your talent 
essful urtoonist, so you can make 
opy of this picture with 6c in stamps 
for PORTFOLIO of cartoons and SAMPLE LESSON 
PLATE, and let us explain 

THE W. L. EVANS School of Cartooning 
820 Leader Bldg., CLEVELAND, O. 


We teach REAL ESTATE FREE 













by mail. Under our system of course instruction you will become a proficien 
real estate deale io procure ready buye rs, close deals quickly and execute 
instruments without legal aid—all from your home. We assist you to a profit- 
able realty busin ness by co- be iting wit h you on your sales and derive our 
returns from 5 per cent of your ena ve r s commissions. In addition to our 
free course instrt 





tion we alg h yc ha complete office outfit of literature, 
5 il cost price of $9.50 (express pre- 

paid). St 1 it once Now is the season for 

buyers. ¢ rt! ree millic r years. Address Dept. M15 


REALTY EXTE NSION. sé HOO! , 4147 North Penner Ave., Chicago. 


With a Western School, chartered by 
the State of California, 1903. Suecess- 
fully instructing thousands young and 
old~ in Common branches, Normal, 


Kinder- AT garten, Agriculture, Horti- 
‘cilia saw, Automobile Engineering, and sixty ad- 
ditional courses. Write us stating y’ 
needs, and ask for FREE 50 page cats 






books, fc 











MODERN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDEN. 
Underwood Building, 525 Market Street 
San Franciseo, Cal. Dept. S. 









yd memory is aiosteray 
for memory is power. Be si Ss 

} getting! Begin your real training at once. 
— The Dickson Method of Memory Training 
meee ve “Forget Proof,’’ develops concentration, 
will, self-confidence, quick thought, ready speech 
Write oa iy for my free book, ** ‘How to ae mber’”’ 
—faces, names, studies, also how to secure FREE, opy of 
my $ 2.00 DeLuxe book, ‘‘How to Speak in Public. aa Madvese 
Dickson Memory School, 708 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago. 

















Earn Larger Salaries Than Any Other Class of Men 

We will teach you to be a high grade salesman, in 
eight weeks by mail and assure you definite propositions froma 
large number of reliable firms who will offer you opportunties 


to earn good wages while you are learning. o former ex- 
perience required. Write today for particulars, list of hun- 
dreds of good openings and testimonials from hundreds of our 
students now earning $100 to $500 a month. ddress nearest office, 
Deptt: 28, NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING, ASS’'N. 


Kansas C New York San Francisco 
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Summer Menus 


| Should Include 
Baker's Cocoa 


During the warm-weather 
months you should choose 
only those foods which give 
a maximum of nutrition at a 
minimum expense of digest- 
ive energy. Baker’s Cocoa is 
therefore an ideal beverage, 
since it possesses many of the 
most important elements of 
nutrition, is easily digestible 
and has a delicious flavor 
which tempts you to drink 
it for its delightful taste as 
Reg. U. 8, Pat. Of. well as for its food qualizies. 








Our Recipe Book (handsomely illustrated) shows the best way 
of preparing either hot or iced cocoa, and 
will be sent free on request. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
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GULIFORRIC 
Ghe Land of 
PROIRISE 


BY PETER CLARK MACFARLANE 


This article was delivered by Mr. Macfarlane as a toast at a banquet ot the California Society 
of New York and repeated by request before the California Society of Illinois. 


ALIFORNIA is Nature in her most natural mood; hence every 
California lover is a nature lover; and we have it upon the 
authority of Emerson that “Nature is loved by what is best 
in us.” It is, therefore, the better part of us that sits at a 
feast sacred to a home we once had and a home we hope 
to have again, in a land that sparkles in our thought like the 
memory of some rare wine. .A few hours ago we chaffed and 
bickered and scrambled in the market place, but now the hardest-headed of 
us and the toughest-hearted becomes a sentimentalist. Indeed, to our neigh- 
bors, for a few hours, we may not seem quite sane. We may seem to say 

extravagant things, to indulge memories that are over-purpled. Perhaps 

even our California friends at home would think that we were frescoing the 
sky somewhat; but we know that we were never more sane in our lives. 

It was Kipling who taunted the island-born Englishman with the line: 
“They know not England who only England know.” And we are justified 
in feeling that, not only better than the man who has never seen California 
but better than the man who was born there and has never seen any place 
else, we to whom California is at once a memory of the past and a hope of the 
future, are fitted to appraise its values accurately. 

Let me speak of California as The Land of Promise. 

Land is the most basic thing in life, the economists tell us, and some of 
us even thought as much before we saw it in books. Promise is the most 
inspiring word in the dictionary—until after inauguration. But when we go 
farther and couple these two good words—land and promise—with the magic 
name of California, we are dangling a lure that might well bring luster to the 
eye of an Egyptian mummy. 

California! It is a very fortunate thing to me that historians are divided 
as to where the word came from or what it originally signified. No dictionary 
and no geography and no encyclopedia and no unintoxicated mind can define 
it. What is California? The answer is simple: some rivers and some 
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deserts and some mountains that hood 
themselves in white and stab a sky of 
unchanging blue—that’s California. 

A turquoise ocean, edged with nine hun- 
dred miles of ivory froth—a fog that comes 
in and bathes the forest verdure of a thou- 
sand slopes and canyons with kisses that 
are damp and redolent—a sun that breaks 
through the fog and makes every dripping 
leaf glisten and sparkle as if baptized in 


crystal—that’s California! Where a thou- 
sand waterfalls are murmuring, while in 


them speckled fish are playing, and above 
them birds of every kind are twittering; 
where on the hillside an oil well is gushing, 
and in the valley a salt spring bubbles, 
while on the rounded slopes wine is ripen- 
ing in purple and amber clustered globules 
that is California! Where great wheat 
fields are yellowing, and the fruits are of 
every hue—the red on the apple, the rose 
on the peach, the blush on the apricot, the 
gold on the orange, the royal reds and dam- 
son purples of plum and prune; berries, 
crimson and black, set like jewels among 
leaves of emerald; the currants and the 
roses, the white fingers of asparagus, the 
pale yellows of the celery, the soil bursting 
with giant tubers; a whole valley turned 
into a crazy-quilt of rietous color by the 
thousand-formed variety of a seed farm 
stretches of primeval desert, encactused 
and rock-strewn—far-flung, purpling land- 
scapes that lose themselves in the shadow 
of the mountains or are drunk in a chalice 
of gold by the sun as it sets—the rattle 
of cars in mines, the clatter of stamp mills, 
the roar of placer streams, the rumble of 
gold dredges nosing deep in the sand on the 
bar, the tramp of twenty mules that pull 
a thresher, the washing-keels of ships from 
seven the hurrying foot-steps of 
globe-trotters from every continent, hotels 
that are like dreams from some heavenly 
Arabian nights, homes that might have 
been built for gods, universities where the 
aristocracy of intellect is daily bred to 
finer strains, theatres in the hills and 
temples under trees where the breath of in- 
spiration fans the brow of fancy—manhood 
at its strongest! Womanhood at its finest! 
Life at its highest! Washed by the waves, 
sunned by the deserts, enmeshed in moun- 
tains—with God and Shasta looking on 
that is California, The Land of Promise! 
California is first o° all The Land of 
Promise to ourselves, tor not a man jack 


seas, 


of us but hopes to end his days there. We 
clash swords with the Philistines here today, 
we loot as boldly as any Goth or Vandal, 
but tomorrow we hope to return with our 
spoil to a bungalow, tree-embowered, on a 
vine-covered hill, in a land that is fairer than 
day and by time-tables we can see it afar! 

California is a promised land to all the 
Western world outside of her. Is there a 
village in America east of the Rockies where 
the dream of some day visiting California 
is not a vision brightening the Western sky 
as no occidental aurora borealis ever could? 
And the reason for this is that California is 
a land that keeps her promises. She lured a 
few men of spirit from the low-skyed East 
and with them built an empire. She took 
a few picks and drills from New England 
forges and mined the gold that enabled the 
Government to resume specie payments. 
She took a few tubes from Eastern rolling 
mills and shoved them down on her hillsides 
and showed the world geysers and rivers 
and lakes of oil. She took the Argonauts 
and made them rich, widened their vision, 
deepened their resourcefulness, and sent 
their sons back to girdle the worid with 
commerce and explore the riches of other 
continents. 

But California is not only The Land of 
Promise when viewed from afar; it remains 
a Land of Promise to those who live within 
it. There is small place for pessimism in 
California. Tomorrow is always going to 
be a better day. The longer a man lives in 
California the more youthful he becomes 
the more natural, too. The Californian is 
unfettered by conventions; his spirit is free. 
The naturalness of childhood holds on into 
age. The man who does not sense rich veins 
of playfulness in California character can- 
not understand a Tournament of Roses or a 
Portola or La Fiesta de Los Angeles or a 
serpentine on Market street at midnighv. 
In certain moods California is one vast play- 
ground and Californians are one vast kinder- 
garten. Their business enterprises, with all 
their energy and intensity, are childhood 
games. The true Californian plays at liv- 
ing, and perhaps, nay, no doubt, this is the 
better way to live! 

Whether it be or not, Californians, taken 
as a whole, and when their spirits are in 
perihelion, are an optimistic folk. The 
future looks good to them. Having received 
the assurance of things hoped for, they 
await with joy the dawning of tomorrow. 
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And it is of that tomorrow which I wish 
to speak. 

In the effect of the California environ- 
ment upon the California mind and char- 
acter, I see it as a Land of Promise for a 
newer and finer culture than the world has 
ever known. This is a prophecy that has 
been made before, in a general way, but I 
should like to follow it out of the broad 
valleys of the general up into the narrow 
canyons of the particular. 

There is that in the California environ- 
ment which tends greatly to the develop- 
ment of the creative imagination—what we 
call the constructive mind. Without this 
creative faculty we have no great philos- 
opher, no great historian, no great scientist, 
nor statesman. Moses and Charlemagne, 
Columbus and Washington, were men of 
constructive minds. True, we must have 
the analytical to see what stuff our dreams 
are made of, but we must have the construc- 
tive to transmute our dreams into kingdoms 
of reality. Any child can pull a watch to 
pieces, but it takes an expert mechanic to 
make one. 

The creative instinct never homes itself 
in an anaemic mind. It grows out of rich 
and vigorous soil. It is a spontaneous, self- 
begotten quality. California’s environment 
peculiarly ministers to the enrichment of 
mental life. It heaps gift upon gift till the 
cup runs over; it charges and surcharges 
to the bursting or the combustive point 
when creation results. Stanford and Hunt- 
ington, Crocker and Hopkins are samples 
of the constructive mind in railroad build- 
ing; Le Conte had a constructive mind in 
science; Howison has in philosophy. Great 
constructive faculties have got into the very 
blood of the people. One of California’s 
cities—and a city is a mere association of 
citizens, a huge social multiplication table 
has carried water further than a city ever 
carried water before and has gone twenty 
miles to bring the ocean to her door. An- 
other of her cities has challenged the ad- 
miration and wonder of all by rising in a 
night from the ashes of fire, and by 
proposing to hold the world’s greatest 
industrial exposition upon heights that nine 
years before were covered like human heather 
by the shivering forms of her own refugees! 

“Within the last three years the state as a 
whole has passed through a great period of 
legislative construction and reconstruction. 

The next contribution of the California 


environment to the mind is in the matter of 
originality. Originality is a quality of every 
great mind. Socrates and Jesus and Lincoln 
were originals. Originality is not attained 
by the painter who sits forever copying 
masterpieces, nor by the writer who is for- 
ever imitating the styles and forms of other 
men. Originality is a habit of nature. 
Nature never copies; she always differ- 
entiates. The man most powerfully influ- 
enced by nature is the man who will be 
most original. 

Nowhere in the world is nature at once 
so variedly influential or responsive as in 
California. Everything that grows any- 
where will grow in California. The arctics 
and the tropics revel together between her 
skyline and her seashore; anything that can 
be made anywhere can be made in Califor- 
nia; yet neither her products nor her people 
overwhelm her. California remains herself 
alone, distinct, individualized, differen- 
tiated. She will never be domesticated. 
No man, no race, no civilization can ever 
put its rubber stamp upon her face. Men 
may turn the sea upon her plains and dig 
down to the roots of her mountains and they 
will only make her more distinctly Cali- 
fornia-like than before. California, on the 
other hand, will remake any man, any race, 
any civilization that is cradled in her arms. 
California impresses herself unerringly upon 
every man who lives in her borders. She 
will make him like herself, individualistic. 
She will make him like herself, independent 
and self-reliant. She will make him strong. 
If he works with his hands she will give him 
vigor of body; if he works with his brain she 
will give him that originality and force 
which come from constantly seeing nature 
in its boldest and most vigorous manifesta- 
tions. No man can habitually think little 
thoughts or breed small maggoty ideas in 
the presence of natural surroundings so vast 
and varied and a material wealth so prolific 
and unfailing. The primal features of Cali- 
fornia life, bold landscapes, qualities and 
combinations of air and sun, of rock and 
sky, of silvery stream and _ cleft-hidden 
groves, strike into the soul of a man like 
hooks and draw out the greater part of him 
which he did not know was there. For 
“nature is loved by what is best in us.” 

Varied colorings and vivid impressions 
with a spirit to employ and interpret both 
these are the stuff for the painter, and that 
stuff California oozes from every pore. 
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If the artist will paint with words instead 
of colors, he finds about him a world so 
intense and so richly combined that every 
power of expression is multiplied. Life is 
at once so warmly human, and so subtly 
touched with the sparkle and combustible 
qualities of ardent youth, that romance and 
rhetoric will strike hands to race the imag- 
ination of the artist to its goal in dramatic 
creation. 

If the writer will be a poet there is a 
rhythm in every murmuring waterfall, there 
is a spur to bold leaping metaphor in every 
crag, there is passion in the sea, there is 
fire to be struck from every pebble. 

If the mind of a man turns to the more 
rarefied reaches of speculative thought, 
what environment could so stimulate its 
processes? The philosopher upon his porch 
on the heights of a Piedmont hill has con- 
tinually before him the question-provoking 
contrast between time and eternity, between 
the mortality of the life that frets in the 
streets beneath him and the unaging rocks 
at his back. What man can, from such a 
lofty eyrie, see the human larva dry its 
wings for a moment in the sunshine of life, 
to buzz for a few busy hours and die in a 
corner, while above his head is a tree three 
thousand years old, without asking him- 
self great questions? What man, I say, can 
see the soul of a Le Conte sink beyond the 
curve of the westering horizon without a 
quickened disposition to thrust the fingers 
of his mind inquisitively into the whirling 
cogs of this vast cosmic complexity? 

In an environment so rich in vital saps 
and juices, so full of intellectual pollen, so 
variedly characteristic and so highly indi- 
vidualized, man himself takes on the ways 
of nature and strikes off bold vigorous and 
unusual but intensely life-like creations. 
California wrote in her original way upon the 
minds of Mark Twain and Bret Harte and 
gave their works a zest and flavor that is 
like the tang of life itself. ‘The Luck of 
Roaring Camp” and ‘The Jumping Frog of 
Calaveras” have become a part of the liter- 
ature of the race because they are the vigor- 
ous transcript of vigorous nature. 

Again, the California environment makes 
for truth in art. There is something in the 
white light of the sun that beats upon a 
desert, in the rugged up-standing backbones 
of granite, in the sheer drop of a mountain 
precipice, that makes the California mind 
see things as they are. Men who have gone 


to school to California’s sharply outlined 
rocks and ridges, get an iron quality into 
their creations that is Rodin-like in its 
inimitable realism. Frank Norris and 
Ambrose Bierce have given us pictures in 
words so vivid and factual that we shall 
remember them as long as we remember 
anything. 

But the realism begotten yonder, between 
the Sierras and the sea, is not sordid. It is 
not the realism of a post mortem. It is 
neither dead nor static; it is that true real- 
ism which quivers and pulses with life, and 
shades easily into the romantic. Who has 
sat on the high seat of a freighter’s wagon 
with the feet of sixteen mules thudding 
lazily through the dust of some desert 
valley, without gathering the impression 
that the mountain, at one of whose feet he 
had breakfasted and at another of which 
he would eat his dinner at night, was alive 
and looking at him with a face full of ex- 
pression. In California the mountains 
come to have personality, the very desert 
has a soul, the wind has a voice and the 
rustling grasses nod and whisper and gossip 
with the poppies on the hill. Some nature 
lover, farther to the north, has written us 
a fable about “The Mountain That Was 
God.’’ Some man of the South must write 
us a tale of the mountains that were men. 
John Muir, who climbs mountains for us 
with his pen for an alpenstock, and Joaquin 
Miller, who sings with us through the high 
Sierras, yes, sings, though his ashes are 
scattered—who are these men but brothers 
to the hills! All nature there seems endowed 
with a human quality. A gust of romance 
rides upon every breeze. Helen Hunt 
Jackson felt the spell of this and gave us 
“Ramona,” the Uncle Tom’s Cabin of the 
mission Indian, an imperishable romance. 

And these, as we have been able to point 
to them today, are the merest buds of tend- 
encies. It must take a long time for them 
to flower and fruit. Emerson, tracing the 
processes of life development from the 
lichen, eating its first meal off the face of 
primeval rock and thereby making the first 
thin layer of soil, to the formation of proto- 
plasm and the development of life itself in 
the lower forms of shell fish, remarks: “It 
is a long way from the granite to the oyster.” 

Yes, and it is a long way from the oyster 
to the man—and it is a long way from Adam 
to Phidias or Homer or Isaiah, to Michael- 
angelo or Turner or Hugo or Rodin. 


California the Land of Promise: 


In California we see the promise of great 
artistry. But art does not come first. It 
is the last flower on the stem of civilization. 
It takes hundreds, sometimes thousands of 
years; but already it begins to flourish in 
California, and things grow quickly there. 
Our painters, our poets, our philosophers, 
our scientists, our engineers, all give sign of 
marching on to some great destiny. 

Every great civilization has had its seat 
in the North Temperate Zone. The Pacific 
Slope is the ultimate land in that North 
Temperate Zone. All else is behind it. It 
is the final promise of this world to civil- 
ization. May not California be logically 
expected to breed another race of Greeks? 
Is it not an environment for gods? May 
they not have their temples in Bohemian 
groves, and stage their Herculean tragedies 
in open-air theatres? Is it to consider curi- 
ously to suppose that a future generation 
may come upon a Phidias quarrying in 
some cleft of the California hills the marble 
for an imperishable creation, or hear blind 
Homer strumming his lyre by a California 
brook, or discover the porch of Aristotle 
beneath giant redwoods with students about 
him thinking thoughts as tall as California 
trees? What man walking amid the ruins 
of Greek art and letters but mourns the 
brevity of that brilliant hour. He cries 
out against it. Must the glory of Greece 
fade while the mediocrity of China survives? 
Must imagination kill the mind it kindles? 
Must every brilliant hour be brief? No 
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I care not what the psychologists say—I 
refuse to believe it! Our path is not always 
to be illumined by a light from behind—we 
must find somewhere a light that plays 
upon our faces: a light that streams from 
the West toward the Fast. 

Some writer I have been reading lately 
has called attention to the difference be- 
tween the pearly gray of dawn and the 
brilliant and startling colorings of sunset. 
California must have the sunset place in 
art. Its future must be as much more 
brilliant than that of Greece, than of all 
art before! as the sunset is more brilliant 
than the dawn. 

Between California mountains and _ her 
seas the final flower of civilization and of 
culture must loose its fragrance. Her prom- 
ise for the future is a new race, with brain 
more gigantic than the Scotch, with imag- 
ination more fertile than the French, 
thinkers more profound than the German, 
artists richer and more melodious and color- 
ful than were ever bred under Spanish or 
Italian skies. 

To her I give you a toast—I shall drink 
it in water, because that is Nature’s most 
sparkling wine; you will drink it in what 
beverage you will, for individualism is the 
spirit of California. 

California—our inheritance! It may not 
havé put gold in our pockets, but it has put 
it in our hearts; it may not have given us 
broad acres, but it has given us broad visions 

California—to us, The Land of Promise. 
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SY KVFUS STEEce 
Author of: Through the Golden Gate of Romance 


ERE is a little story of the big day 

of a man’s life. The man is still 

engaged in making history on the 
Pacific Coast and he shall remain hidden 
under the broad disguise of “Mac.” He 
makes no practice of telling the tale 
merely it slipped out one night when we 
lay beside a camp-fire in the redwoods, 
too fascinated by the smoke dance of 
boughs that seemed half-way between us 
and the stars to sleep, and Mac, fumbling 
for the strings of his tobacco pouch, mis- 
takenly unknotted the tie-cords of his 
heart. 

“In the half of my life that is behind I 
have seen much of the world and have 
enjoyed a lot of the experiences that fall 
to a fellow who wants every day to be as 
different as possible from the days that 
have gone before.”’ I could believe Mac’s 
statement because I had heard once, when 
he came home from Mexico with a tooth 
missing, that it was his whole head that 
had been in danger. ‘Yet my day of days,” 
Mac puffed on, “befell me in the northern 
part of this same Sonoma county. The 
Gualala was wild country. I had gone in 
there with Fred, Dick and Harry to fish 
the stream and to appease an appetite 
for venison. 

“T had expected to celebrate the Fourth 
of July by bringing down a buck. Instead 
I waked up that morning in a small tent 
that had been converted into a hospital. 
A strange accident had befallen us. We 
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had left the wagon at a ranch ten miles 
away and had packed in to the wildest 
section of the river country with our pro- 
visions and outfit strapped on the backs 
of four horses. The two horses carrying 
our tent, blankets and tins had forded the 
river in safety and reached the camp-site. 
The other horses, carrying practically ail 
our provisions, had got into a hole below 
the ford. Fred and Harry, seeing that 
both encumbered animals would drown, 
plunged in from the foot-log, swam out 
to them and cut the packs from. their 
backs. The horses got out, but nearly 
all our precious food was lost. In assist- 
ing Fred and Harry to make shore, impeded 
as they were with their boots and hunting 
clothes, Dick turned his ankle. 

“When the Nation’s Birthday dawned 
Dick’s injury did not permit him to rise. 
Fred and Harry were stiff from having 
remained so long in wet clothes and ex- 
pressed a desire to stay in their blankets. 
I was asked to get out, mount a horse and 
make the best time I could back to the 
ranch for more provisions—we had saved 
nothing but flour, coffee, sugar and salt. 
I made coffee and flap-jacks for the boys 
before setting out, and they agreed to have 
an enormous appetite worked up when I 
returned with more substantial food at 
nightfall. 

“T went to the meadow where we had 
staked the horses. Not a horse there! 
They had broken the tethers. A_bear’s 
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tracks told the tale of their fright. I 
could not make the round trip to the ranch 
without a mount. How could I carry the 
sorry news back to the tent? 

“Suddenly I thrilled with an idea. In 
such emergency was I man enough to wrest 
our subsistence from the wilderness? Given 
flour, sugar, coffee and salt, together with 
a rifle and a rod at 6 in the morning, how 
was I to provide my famished hospital 
with a full-course dinner at 6 in the even- 
ing? 

“T slipped back to camp and got the 
gun and the rod. The doleful conversation 
in the tent drowned my movements as I 
carried the cooking utensils to a nearby 
clump of bushes. At mid-afternoon I 
made the last of several heavily-laden 
trips from up the mountain and from up 
the stream to that clump. I built a fire 
and got busy. I was so thrilled with the 
thing I was doing that I could hardly 
repress a shout. At dusk I did shout. 
The three patients came dragging them- 
selves out of the tent. They expected to 
behold me returning with fresh-laden pack 
animals and were ready to snatch from me 
whatever could be eaten without delay 
of preparation. I met their look of sur- 
prise with an invitation to my dining- 
room behind the clump of bushes. 

“Boards supported by two boulders 
made a good table. I had rolled up two 
logs for benches, and even cushioned them 
with grass. In speechless wonder at the 
blazing fire and the busy pots and pans 
the three sat down at the table. And this 
was the dinner I served them: 


Salad: Water-cress 
Soup: Squirrel broth 
Fish: Fried rainbow trout 


Entree: Broiled spare-ribs . 
Roast: Loin of pork a la barbacue with 
baked apples 
Vegetables: Baked tule potatoes 
Fruit: Wild blackberries 
Dessert: Custard pudding 
Hot Biscuit 
Cafe au lait 


‘Perhaps this sounds like a fairy tale. 
It isn’t. It sounds as if I had discovered 
‘ house near at hand. I hadn’t—there 
was no house nearer than ten miles. How 
had I done it? Rather simply, after all— 
though the memory of my performance of 
that day will never cease to give me pride. 
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“When I set out in the morning I was 
comparatively certain of the trout and the 
squirrels. I strung on a coachman and a 
professor and took a mess of medium, rain- 
bows before the sun had got on the river. 
I packed my fish away in damp grass and 
picked up the gun. Half a mile from camp 
three gray squirrels were holding a pine- 


nut convention. With a little careful 
planning I bagged all three of those 


squirrels. 

“T found deer-tracks but they were 
stale. At length I found marks of wild 
hogs and got a glimpse of a band going 


like the wind. They were tusked and 
ferocious. A clean shot brought down a 


splendid young boar. 

“Tn taking a short cut back to camp with 
my booty slung over my shoulder in my 
belt I came upon the ruins of a cabin with 
its fire-place open to the skies. There was 
a group of old apple trees tended only by 
the birds. The bosom of my shirt made a 
sack for many firm yellow pippins. Chanc- 
ing upon a fine thicket of wild blackberries, 
I half-filled my hat with the small sharply- 
flavored fruit. 

“By the time I had got safely home with 
my treasures I was filled with a zest that 
would not let me stop. I hurried along the 
stream. and found watercress for my salad. 
Tules growing at the water-edge reminded 
me that a Chinaman had once taught me 
how to gather and how to prepare the 
potato-like roots. 

“While gouging at the base of the tules 
I discovered, freshly caught in barbed 
wire nearby, a ewe that had strayed from 
some band of sheep. Her udder swung 
heavily. I made that ewe pay for her 
freedom by filling my canteen with the 
best coin she possessed. Having the milk, 
I planned biscuit and cream for the coffee, 
but that was not all—why not a wonderful 
custard to top the meal? I knew what to 
do for eggs. Never had my hand robbed 
grouse’s nest, but that day I was mighty 
thankful that one was to be found. By 
mid-afternoon I had everything to cook 
with that I could desire. 

“Fred, Dick and Harry ate joyfully and 
noisily. I have never heard sounds of 
eating that were: more nearly like music. 
As their appetites diminished their wonder 
grew. They supposed the _ blackberries 
would end the meal, and when I produced 
from the pot-oven that had yielded the 
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biscuits my brown joy of a custard their 
astonished mouths helped me to realize 
that I had reached a sort of climax in my 
life. I have never known another moment 
just like it.” 

Mac was silent a little while, then he 
added: ‘I hope I make you understand. 
When I faced the unfamiliar wilderness 
that morning I was Adam standing out- 
side Eden’s wall. The fate of the race did 
not depend upon my ability to survive 
and to create a surplus of sustenance, but 
the comfort and well-being of myself and 
my companions did. In its essential na- 
ture my problem was a-twin with Adam’s. 
I had been softened by generations of 
protected living; civilization had done 
everything it could to unfit me for a sudden 
wrestling bout with the primitive. Yet 
I won! The moment I produced that 
final and unexpected custard—well, that 
seemed the big moment I had been living for. 
The race had wrested dominion from the 
wilderness: I had wrested my dinner: I was 
at one with all the giants of human-kind!”’ 


All of us turn to the wilderness with a 
craving to be fed. 

The craving is involuntary. It is in- 
stinctive. It rises in us as softly and 
naturally as the sap rises in the trees. It 
comes too at the sap season of the year. 
When the leaves have freshly invested the 
woods with the green mystery of life we 
stretch forth our hands in a yearning we 
did not plan. 

It is a lusty craving to get back. The 
obedient bear breaks out of the hollowed 
hole that has given him a winter’s sleep. 
With the human the craving is like the 
urge to escape a prison, for the long hiber- 
nation has been troubled with evil dreams. 

Perhaps the craving is the Easter of our 
truer selves. It is hunger of the sincerest 
kind. We long for the wilderness to feed 
the physical creature with unspiced food; 
for it to feed the mind with thoughts as 
ireshly fragrant as the smell of pines; for 
it to nourish the famished heart with a 
balm that has no name. 

No name for this appeasing balm I know, 
yet experience has shown me many of the 
places—near and remote, gentle and wild 
where it wholesomely abounds. It shines 
upon Lake Tahoe’s marvelously blue sur- 
face, among the carnelians on Tahoe’s shore 
and among the moonstones on Redondo 
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Beach. It may be gathered with the oxalis 
from the floor of the Mendocino redwood 
forest. It has descended to me in the canyon 
of the Sacramento a twilight benison from 
the purple Castle Crags. It tosses in the 
Long Beach surf, tumbles in the Santa 
Cruz sand, bellies the sails of yachts on 
San Francisco bay, and is a salt in the snow 
to the climbers of Mt. Shasta. 

Before we go to any of these places we 
know the balm of our craving is there. In 
summertime geography is an_ intuition. 
It is the heart, more than any circumstance, 
that whispers whether the quest shall lead 
toward the mountain or down to the sea 
whether the tent ridge-pole shall be raised 
in the woods that wall the lake, or beside 
the softly-singing stream. The heart knows. 
Follow the heart. 

Just as we think only in words, so the 
craving comes into the consciousness in 
terms of the simplest objects. A book- 
keeper told me that by the fifteenth day 
of June a mountain flume began to pour 
its little flood down through the columns 
of his figures. Every year it was the same. 
He knew all about that flume; it was way 
up in the delectable country of the Mother 
Lode. One might say it was nothing but 
a V of rough boards supported on stilts 
and carrying water across uneven hills. 

But was that all? 

Bret Harte knew these aerial waterways 
of the Mother Lode in his day. He said 
of one: “A long flume straddled its narrow 
body and disproportionate legs over the 
chasm, like an enormous fossil of some 
forgotten antediluvian.”’ 

To our book-keeper, however, the flume 
was no bony relic of something that had 
lived and gone; it was today instinct with 
life; the yellow flume was the chalice of 
the living waters for which he was athirst. 

To another the craving may outline 
itself in a mental picture of interminable 
groves of live and white oaks, low-branched, 
gnarled, huge, and artistically disposed in 
groups and single trees as though the most 
skilful landscape gardener had _ planted 
them—as indeed the most skilful Land- 
scape Gardener did. 

For my own part I know always that | 
am about to trek toward a certain moun- 
tain meadow when my mind's eye sees tall 
grass jostled by a breeze in search of a 
squirrel hole to lead it back to the cavern 
of Aeolus. 





A royal read runs through the long garden of California and glowing noons blend with 
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California is a different country to us 
Californians. It is no mere winter play- 
ground—it is May-to-October-land. The 
winter means outdoors by day, but the 
summer means outdoors day and night. 
And here, of all places on the continent, 
the outdoors is most friendly to the soft- 
ened creature man. Only in California in 
summer may he dispense with the ready 
shingle or canvas roof between him and the 
sky. Chilliness of the air, showers, a heavy 
dew—these are unknown during a long 
half-year of succeeding sun and moon. 
California is the Tropics with the fevers, 
the reptiles and the mosquitos left out. 
California is the: loop-hole that Nature 
left for a reason. 

Nature—meaning the outdoors—makes 
mighty little effort to comprehend or to 
adjust itself to the manufactured ways of 
man. It is man who has got away from the 
common ground of understanding, and it 
is man who painfully must fight his way 
back. Nature provided the California 
summer to make the fighting easier. While 
no one may enter the full communion of 
the mountains until he has learned the Ten 
Commandments of the Woods, one does 
come into an immediate freedom through 
the fact that the broad low limb of any tree 
will serve him fully as kitchen shelf and 
any bush will afford all the protection 
needed for his sleepy head. It was Bret 
Harte who said that the sincerest of all 
natural phenomena is a California sky; 
and in the ‘Bret Harte Country” one may 
curl down anywhere for the night in a nest 
of leaves exactly as did M’liss. 

The beaches are the broad doors through 
which whole throngs start on the back- 
ward road. You will see berry-brown 
bathers who do not leave the ocean-edge 
between daylight and dark. They lounge 
and sprawl and stretch their loosened 
limbs. Salt air and a bathing suit have 
bred in them rebellion against the whole 
world of artifice and especially against 
costumery that narrows existence with its 
stiffening starch and steel. 

It is in the unspeakable night watches 
of the summer that the perfect attunement 
is achieved. Listen to the song of John 
Muir. In “My First Summer in the 
Sierras” he sings: 

“This evening, as usual, the glow of 
our camp-fire is working enchantment on 
everything within reach of its rays. Lying 
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beneath the great trees it is glorious to 
see them dipping their spires into the 
starry sky, the sky like one vast lily meadow 
in bloom! How can I close my eyes on so 
precious a night?” 

To the impartially-extended invitation 
of the summer outdoors is added the boon 
of accessibility. Up and down the long 
garden of California, climbing the wall of 
the Sierra on one side and sloping down to 
countless whispering beaches on the other, 
runs the poor man’s automobile—runs a 
railroad that surely must have been 
threaded into place in summer because it 
leads so accurately to the joyous spots of 
summertime. It is astonishing to what 
primitive camping regions one may go 
without a horse. And it is a happy fact 
that the man of business must use but few 
of his precious week-end hours in arriving 
at the vacation retreat of his family. 

Last summer the four partners of a 
certain firm sent their wives and babies 
four different ways. Each family lived for 
three months in a tent. One canvas roof 
stood on the edge of Donner lake; another 
at Castella in the Sacramento canyon; still 
another in the shade of the Felton Big 
Trees; the fourth commanded a little beach 
above Santa Barbara. Every Saturday 
the four partners left town by rail and each 
stepped out of his train in sight of his own 
expectant tent. 

Dozens of khaki-clad men with wicker 
baskets and slim leather cases that do not 
contain golf clubs go into the gray Ferry 
building Saturday evening and emerge 
from it at business time Monday morning, 
after having spent all of the intervening 
day on the Truckee between Verdi and 
Boca or on the Sacramento between Delta 
and Sims. Accessibility by rail has made 
it possible for them to demonstrate in the 
most alluring places their stubborn theory 
that trout do bite on Sunday. 

After a single day and night in the pines 
or at the shore one’s heart is beating in the 
rhythm of the place. So sure and so sweet 
is adjustment. One drinks deeply of the 
friendly air and knows again how truly 
wondrous is this shining outdoors. The 
California summer air is a_spiritualized 
wine of oranges. Whether the wine be 
sweet or dry, whether the orange be navel 
or Valencia, depends upon the altitude. 
But wine of oranges it is and inevitably 
rejuvenating to every weary human that 













Man must painfully fight his way back to the common ground of understanding with Nature 
and the California climate is provided to make the fighting easier 
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does not stint his drafts. With the first 
faint feeling of adjustment comes a whole- 
some temptation to conquer the world. 
The wine of oranges has gone to the head. 
If the intoxicated vacationist does not 
obey his prompting to pull up the tallest 
Big Tree on the highest mountain and 
hurl it down into the deepest ocean, it is 
merely because he is a conservationist, and 
not because of any misgivings as to whether 
he could do the trick with neatness and 
dispatch. 

With that wine of oranges in his head the 
vacationist does conquer the world. It is 
the world of the slumbering man within— 
or the slumbering woman within, for 
atavism is no respecter of sex. It is the 
call of the cave man that has his only 
abiding place in the sealed chambers of 
the memory. We have got altogether too 
far away from the cave and we know it 
when the cave man whispers to us in the 
California woods. We are willing for him 
to lead us back a little way—if his patience 
can endure the tedium of our pace. 

I knew a man who took up a fish-rod 
and slipped out of camp every morning 
for a week, yet brought home never a 
single mottled trout. On the last day we 
followed his trail. He never cast fly toward 
water at all. He spent the day—as he had 
spent six days preceding—down on his 
knees beside a rotted log. He was not 
there to pray, though at moments he did 
pray with fervor and with fever. Between 
his palms he rolled and twisted a hardwood 
stick with its point drilling into the crum- 
bling log. Inspiration came even as he was 
watched. He cut a willow branch and 
with the silken cord from his eye-glasses 
made a bow. Looping the bow string 
around his hardwood stock, he gave the 
stick an increased speed that set the smoke 
to curling upward from the tindery log. 
The cave man had learned again to manu- 
facture fire! 

On the beaches the hard shining strip 
at the very edge of the salt is packed harder 
by the countless feet of those who love to 
tramp it with their naked soles. Do they 
really love to tramp, or is it only thus that 
they may with dignity gratify a longing 
to escape the leathery prisons of their shoes? 

For six summers a university professor 
spent his rest weeks in the broken country 
of the Kaweah. From season to season 
his fare grew simpler and the pack grew 
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lighter as gradually he discarded pillow, 
bath-sponge, razor, and the instruments 
of the softer life. He was satisfied when he 
had scaled an unfamiliar peak alone and 
enjoyed his night on the pinnacle with 
nothing but a flannel shirt between him 
and the cold. The seventh summer he 
did not go back. “It was not necessary,” 
he made confession. ‘The first season | 
went in there the squirrels observed my 
raw ways and my blundering gait in the 
woods. I heard them laugh me to scorn. 
I swore they should respect me _ before 
I got through. In six years I won back 
my health and my independence, and if 
you work up toward the Kaweah country 
you wili find I stand more than nut high 
in the squirrel chatter along the Kern.” 

The vacationist is pretty sure to come 
back from the mountains or the lakes or 
the beach an upstanding creature. The 
unwarping of his spirit is bound to be re- 
flected in the straightening of his physical 
self. He could not tell you, even if he were 
frank enough to try, all the singular things 
he did and why he was impelled to do them. 
The way of a man in the woods is likely to 
sound silly if accurately reported when he 
gets back home. Or maybe it is silly 
merely because the man does not—or 
cannot—translate the spiritual significance 
of those actions into words. 

For years a lawyer has gone regularly 
to Wawona. That meadow is most like 
a priceless emerald above which the Big 
Trees of the Mariposa Grove are set in 
never-faltering guardianship. Yet it is 
seldom the lawyer climbs the mountain 
to the trees. He is much fonder of leaving 
the hotel by the path that winds through 
the fragrant clover of the meadow and 
around the hill to a small stream that is a 
fountain of flooding crystal. All day the 
man sits gazing into a thick growth of 
huge thinly-supported leaves that nod and 
dance to the unsyncopated music of the 
waters. To me the saxafrage tells a simple 
tale of a flock of elephants who, while 
plunging their trunks into the cold depths, 
took sudden fright and ran off in such panic 
that they left their ears behind; but to the 
lawyer who watches there while summer 
deepens to the piping of the quail it un- 
folds a chapter that may contain the very 
essence of the mystery of existence. 

I shall not judge the lawyer for, should 
he find my well-worn trail along the 
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Shovel, I do not want him judging me. 
Years of increasing acquaintance has fixed 
me in the belief that the three miles of 
Shovel creek between the falls and its con- 
fluence with the Klamath river, at Klamath 
Hot Springs, has no equal, for spotted 
beauties or for beauty spots, among the 
thousand tumbling trout streams of the 
state. In the first year of the Civil War a 
freshet spread the seeds of the princely 
balm-of-gilead along the Shovel. Today 
the royal green reaches unbrokenly from 
the river to the falls. The sun breaks 
through the canopy of fairy lace to light 
up a winding temple of emerald. Nature 
has fully panoplied the retreat of the 
largest rainbow trout. 

Singly and silently scores of men follow 
each other up and down the fern-massed 
banks. All are rubber-shod. They make 
no sound, they leave no lingering prof- 
anation of a track. You never know about 
the man ahead except by the drippings 
of a boot upon a stone. Should you chance 
to overtake him with his rod bent double 
and his dip-net swishing at the end of an 
expectant arm you slip on through the 
walling green and never let him know you 
intruded upon his rite. He would like you 
to linger and watch him if fishing were less 
full of chance, if a rainbow hooked were 
any sure forerunner of a rainbow brought 
to grass. No skill however rare foresees a 
certain winning in the lottery he plays, and 
if he is to lose, how sweet—how very much 
less bitter—if one may lose alone! 

Every pebble in every pool of Shovel 
might be the simple little monument of a 
war. Always it was a war of two, and no 
man may say to which end of the rod has 
victory most often gone. A man lives fast 
and fullest in those minutes when with 


gossamer tackle he fights things out with . 


a fish of the size and suppleness of his arm. 
For my own part I foresee no experience 
that may erase the memory of a_half- 
hour of a certain afternoon in June when I 
sent a baby coachman skittering toward 
a fingerling in old Shovel’s grandest pool 
and hooked up with a braw five-pounder. 
And then—well, they who have _ been 
through it need no puny words to assist 
them to the thrill, and they who have not 
could hardly feel the tale although the 
dictionary lent me all! its adjectives and 
verbs. The point is this: the question 
of supremacy as between fish and _fisher- 


man never has been settled, and every 
battle royal with a rainbow king, besides 
making one palpitate with the highest lust 
of conquest a man may know, might con- 
tribute the deciding feather to the scale. 

And yet, does anybody who knows the 
Klamath Hot Springs country—who knows 
the sheen of the balm-of-gileads, the yellow 
clouds of orioles, the sleek waterousels 
dipping into the runaway crystal of the 
Shovel as if it were the fountain of life— 
does any knowing person suppose that the 
men who so religiously pursue the big 
trout are really in quest of fish? Why 
Daddy Cristadoro, most cunning of all 
anglers, has always let ninety-five per cent 
of his catch go free! It isn’t the rainbow 
that comes out of the water these men are 
really after; it is the rainbow that comes 
out of the balz-of-gileads and the ferns. 

The Spanish have « word that finds in 
California a much fuller necessity than it 
might ever have tound in Spain. Cali- 
fornia is preéminently the land of the 
pasear. Now, pasear has no English 
equivalent, but its meaning is, to take the 
air for exercise or amusement; to loiter 
along, afoot or ahorse, gaping about and 
musing on the interesting things one sees. 
It would seem almost as if California must 
have inspired the word. Take the bridle 
off yourself in the mountains or in the de- 
lectable lowlands and see how energetically 
and joyously you wander on and on and on. 
It is only on the pasear one does more 
than scrape acquaintance with the things 
that nod and grow—only then one gets 
the message each brook and thicket may 
impart. California even in its simplest 
geographical forms must be absorbed by 
the eye of’ leisure. It is the man or the 
woman on a pasear devotion who really 
knows Yosemite; who knows the fifty 
Sierran lakes that are diamond buttons 
down the backbone of the state; who 
knows the Big Basin; who knows the Mari- 
posa and Calaveras Groves; who knows Lake 
Tahoe (“The Big Water’’) secrets and 
sorcery; who knows the Canyon of the 
Kings; who knows the joy of climbing white 
old Shasta; who knows when mermaids 
venture ashore from the summer sea. 

It is while taking the pasear one learns 
how to build a fire, how to climb a tree, 
how to sleep painlessly on the ground, 
how to unclasp the book of nature and read 
the things the katydid says to the bear. 
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Business and social detectives would not find him in the strange but 
happy creature haunting the crystal waters of Lake Tahoe 


His disguise is perfect. 
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It was pasear madness that made de- 
spairing feet give way to auto tires—it is 
the undiminishing nature of pasear joys 
that is stretching the eighteen-million- 
dollar highway through the state. 

We leave the crowded warrens of hu- 
manity, are whisked to rough country on 
wings of gasoline or steam, then out comes 
the hob-nailed boot! Sometimes the boot 
supplements the auto, but most often it 
supplements the train. The railroad is to 
California a superb system of arteries and 
veins up and down which the human 
corpuscles flow in successful search of 
that fabulous combination of sky and 
flower and breeze that shames all brews 





apothecarian as an elixir of health and 
peace. 

And who’s to pay the score for us while 
we gad gloriously back to Nature? 

Why, the doctor and the druggist will. 
The fees we save from them will pay the 
bills for all our fun. But is this theory 
sound finance? Just ask your doctor, when 
you get home from the outing, what 
solitary epidemic keeps him on the run. 
He'll answer: 

“Accidents!” 

What is it the California drugstores fill 
their windows with when summer’s days 
are done? 

The finest line of brushes in the world! 








ON A WESTERN BEACH 


By GEORGE STERLING 


Far out, hulls down, the ships go by; 
North, south, they pass, by night or day; 
There, where the ocean meets the sky, 
The canvas gleams, the tall masts sway. 


Intrepid, whose adventure finds 
No lasting peace for sail or prow 

Unto what oceans and what winds, 
O stranger ship, advancest thou? 


The tempest and the night descend 

In which no truthful star may, warn; 
There waits no beacon to befriend 

Where southward looms the bitter Horn. 


But will is at the guarded wheel, 
Decision at the managed sail, 

To hurl the javelin of thy keel 
Against the billow and the gale. 


The tides and winds on that design 
Converge, indifferent at best; 

The fog’s invasion blots the sign 
Slow sinking in the midnight west. 


Thou sailest by another Star— 
A solemn and unsetting Fire— 
That sun of purpose, high and far, 


To which intrepid hearts aspire. 
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THROUGH THE OREGON VALLEYS 


HE trouble with western Oregon, from 

the standpoint of a_ professional 

looker-on (I suppose I might truth- 
fully describe myself as such), is that it’s 
too confoundedly prosperous. A_ sleek 
smug well-groomed banker is usually a very 
desirable addition to your list of acquaint- 
ances, particularly if you happen to be 
engaged in so sordid an occupation as 
making money, but, business aside, you’d 
rather spend an evening talking to someone 
a little more vivid and out of the ordinary: 
an adventurer, for example, or a soldier 
of fortune, or a reformed criminal, or a 
pioneer. Honestly now, wouldn’t you? 
Certainly you would. That’s precisely the 
case with Oregon. The state—or rather 
that portion of it lying between the coast 
and the Cascades—is too flourishing, too 
orderly, too up-to-date to make exciting 
reading. It’s no trick at all, mind you, to 
interest the average reader in a region 
where bands of drunken cow-punchers 
come rampaging into town, to an accom- 
paniment of whoops and pistol-shots, for 
their pay-day spree; where poker palaces 





and‘faro lay-outs have S. R. O. signs at 
their doors; and where the local paper has 
the left-hand column of the front page set 
aside for the chronicling of shootings and 
hold-ups. But when it comes to burning 
the midnight electricity, at so much a 
kilowatt, reading about a commonwealth 
where the schoolboys are more familiar 
with the details of the Referendum and 
Recall than they are with the batting 
averages of Ty Cobb and Rube Marquard; 
and where the most engrossing topics of 
conversation are whether Clackamas 
county will go wet or dry, whether the 
Holstein is a bigger milk-producer than the 
Jersey, and how many bushels of apples 
Old Man Hungerford will get off the orchard 
he bought down Medford way, why, that’s 
a different thing altogether. That portion 
of the state lying east of the Cascade range 
can supply enough cow-punchers, grizzlies, 
four-horse stage-coaches and Indians to 
satisfy even a British tourist, but I might 
just as well be truthful and admit quite 
frankly that western Oregon, which com- 
prises the valleys of the Rogue, the Umpqua 


The account of this journey began in the December, 1913, number. 
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and the Willamette, is too highly cultivated, 
too civilized, too prosperous, too up-to-date, 
to interest any save those who are looking 
for a country where comfortable fortunes 
may be made in a comfortable climate and 
in a comfortable sort of way. 

Some pamphlet writer with a gift for 
turning phrases has called Oregon “The 
Land That Lures.” And, so far as home- 
and-fortune seekers are concerned, it is. 
Whether it is the spirit of romance that 
our people have always associated with the 
great Northwest; whether it is the glamour 
of its booming rivers and its silent axe-ripe 
forests or the appeal of its soft and balmy 
climate; or whether it is the extraordinary 
opportunities it offers for the acquirement 
of modest fortunes before one is too old to 
enjoy them, I do not know, but the un- 
deniable fact remains that no region be- 
tween the Portlands exercises so irresist- 
ible a fascination for the man who knows 
the trick of coaxing a fortune from the 
soil, as this great rich hospitable unfenced 
forest-and-mountain-and-stream, meadow- 
and-orchard-and-home, land that stretches 
from the Columbia south to the Siskiyous. 
It may be that California holds more 
luxurious attractions for the man who has 
already made his fortune, but certainly 
Oregon is a place to make the fortune in. 
No western state is essentially less ““West- 
ern” in the accepted sense of the term. 
This is due in part, no doubt, to the fact 
that it has been longer settled by Americans 
than any other portion of the Pacific Coast. 
Portland was a thriving city, remember, 
when St. Paul and Minneapolis were little 
more than trading-posts on the frontier. 
Settlers from the Atlantic seaboard and 
from the Middle West find themselves, 
upon reaching Oregon, in the midst of 
“home folks” and all the friendly, kindly, 
homely things that the term implies: ice- 
cream sociables and grange meetings and 
church picnics and literary societies and 
debating clubs and county fairs. The name 
of the state capital is inseparably associ- 
ated with Puritan New England, and I can 
show you a score of towns whose peaceful 
elm-shaded streets and _ white-porticoed 
red-brick houses can almost—but not 
quite—deceive you into thinking that you 
are in Cooperstown, N. Y., or Newbury- 
port, Mass., or Biddeford, Me. Almost, 
as I have said, but not quite, for all of 
these Oregonian towns, despite the staid- 


ness and sobriety of their appearance, are 
animated by an enthusiasm, an up-to-date- 
ness, by an unshakable faith in the great- 
ness of their destiny, that is essentially a 
characteristic of the West. 

The orthodox way of entering Oregon 
from the south is by way of Ashland, Med- 
ford, and Grants Pass, and so northward, 
through Roseburg and Eugene and Albany 
and Salem, to Portland. But, as I have 
related in a preceding instalment of this 
narrative, we—by “we” I mean the Lovely 
Lady and Tommie and Billie and I, and, 
of course, the car—deliberately chose the 
back-stairs reute, crossing the California- 
Oregon line at Klamath lake and motoring 
northward, along the trail of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition, via Crater lake and the 
valley of the Deschutes to The Dalles, and 
thence down the Columbia to Portland. 
We prided ourselves on having thus ob- 
tained an extraordinarily comprehensive 
idea of the state and its resources, not to 
mention having traversed a region which 
is quite inaccessible to the tourist unless 
he travels, as we did, by automobile, but 
when we came to talk with some people 
from western Oregon we found that we 
didn’t know nearly as much about the 
state as we thought we did. 

‘How did you find tae roads in the 
Willamette valley?” inquired a friend with 
whom we were dining one night in Portland. 

“We haven’t seen the Willamette valley” 
I answered. ‘You see, we came round the 
other way.” 

“T suppose you’ve been down to Salem, 
though—nice city, Salem.” 

“No,” I was forced to admit, “we 
haven’t been to Salem.”’ 

“What did you think of the Marble 
Halls? Many people claim they’re finer 
than the Mammoth Cave.” 

“The Marble Halls? Where are they? 
What are they? I never heard of ’em.” 

“T suppose you got some fishing in the 
Grants Pass country? I hear that the 
trout are running big down there this 
season.” 

“No, we didn’t come through Grants 
Pass.” 

“Well, you don’t mean to tell me that 
you didn’t visit the Rogue river valley— 
the apple-cellar of the world?” 

“Sorry to say we didn’t.” 

‘Nor the valley of the Umpqua?” 

NO; 
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About the portion of residential Portland which lies along the banks of the Willamette there is a suggestion 
of the Thames near Hampton Court, a hint of the Seine below St. Cloud, a subtle reminder of those residences 
which have been built by the rich of Budapest along the Danube, but — of all it recalls Stockholm. Tt 
is due, I suppose, to the proximity of the forests which surround the city, to snow-capped mountains whic h 
loom up beyond them, and the unmistakable scent of balsam in the air 
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“Well,” after a long and painful pause, 
“what in the name of heaven have you 
seen?”’ 

“T think” said I, turning to Tommie and 
the Lovely Lady, “that the thing for us to 
do is to pile into the car again and see 
Oregon. Else we shall never be able to 
hold up our heads and look an Oregonian 
in the eye again. The thousand miles or 
so of the state that we’ve just come through 
apparently doesn’t count.” 

Though I made the remark facetiously, 
it contained a good-sized germ of truth. 
Just now the back-country of Oregon—the 
hinterland, as our Teutonic friends would 
call it—doesn’t count for very much. It’s 
going to count tremendously, mind you, 
in the not far distant future, when the 
railroads now under construction have 
opened it up to civilization and exploitation 
and when it is settled by the European 
hordes that will pour into it through the 
Panama Canal. As things stand at pres- 
ent, however, the wealth and prosperity 
of Oregon are concentrated in that com- 
paratively narrow but incredibly fertile 
zone which lies between the sea and the 
mile-high mountain wall formed by the 
Cascades, and whose farms and orchards 
are watered by the Willamette, the Umpqua 
and the Rogue. 

It was one of those autumn days so 
characteristic of the Pacific Northwest, 
which seem to be a combination of an 
Italian June and a Devonshire September, 
when we slipped out of Portland’s rush and 
bustle and turmoil and turned our front 
tires toward the south and the open 
country. For a dozen miles or more our 
road, built high on the hill-slope above the 
broad reaches of the lower Willamette, 
commanded as entrancing a vista of beau- 
tiful homes as I have ever seen. For six 
solid miles south of Portland the banks of 
the Willamette are bordered by country 
houses of shingle, stone and stucco—Tudor, 
Georgian and Renaissance—rising from 
amid the most beautiful rose-gardens this 
side of Persia (Portland, you know, is 
called “The City of Roses’) and with 
shaven lawns sweeping gently down, like 
unrolled carpets, to the riverside. Through 
gaps in the shrubbery we caught glimpses, 
as we whirled past, of cement garages 
housing luxurious motor-cars, while along 
the river-front were moored lean power- 
boats, every line of them bespeaking speed, 





and graceful white-hulled sailing craft. 
As we fled down the tree-lined highway we 
caught fleeting glimpses of the red roofs 
and soft gray walls of the country club upon 
the opposite bank, and the broad avenues 
of greensward which mark the golf course, 
and, far in the distance, rising above the 
miles of intervening forest, the graceful 
Fujiyama-like cone of Mount St. Helens 
and, farther to the southward, the hoary 
head of Mount Hood. It was beautiful 

very beautiful indeed. About 
this portion of residential Portland which 
lies along the banks of the Willamette 
there is a suggestion of the Thames near 
Hampton Court, a hint of the Seine below 
St. Cloud, a subtle reminder of those 
residences which have been built by the 
rich of Budapest along the Danube, but 
most of all it recalls Stockholm. This is 
due, I suppose, to the proximity of the 
forests which surround the city, to the 
snow-capped mountains which loom up 
beyond them, and to the unmistakable 
scent of balsam in the air. 

“Tf we ever stop traveling” said the 
Lovely Lady, a little wistfully, ‘and have 
some other home than a room in a hotel 
or a cabin on a steamer or a compartment 
in a sleeping-car, I think that I should like 
to have it here on the Willamette. I 
shouldn’t care for a very large house— 
quite a simple one, in fact—but I should 
insist on having a lawn that ran right down 
into the water, like those at Henley, and in 
the back a garden with every kind of rose 
there is, but particularly lots of pink ones. 
Of course I should want a car to run into 
town for shopping and the theatres, and a 
motor-boat ,for picnics up the river and to 
run across to the country club for tea. I 
think I could be quite happy here.”’ 

“You'd be happy here for just about 
six months” said Tommie, ‘‘and then you'd 
get another attack of the wanderlust and 
want to be starting off somewhere again. 
The trouble with you, dear Lady, is that 


_ you have the curse of the restless foot. 


You've seen too much to ever settle down.” 

“Yes” the Lady admitted, “I suppose 
you're right. But I would like to have a 
house here for those six months, anyway.” 


It is fifty miles or thereabouts from 
Portland to Salem, which is the capital 
of the state, and when the roads are dry 
you can have a late bre: kfast in one city 
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We tore down yellow highroads between orchard rows; we rolled through several Spotless Towns; we spun 
along the banks of sun-flecked rivers; we boomed down forest roads so dim and silent that we felt as though 


we were motoring downa cathedral nave. We spent four days along the road, stopping as our fancies dictated. 
That's where the joy of motoring comes in. I have never been able to understand why speed-maniacs bother 
with automobiles at all; they could travel twice as fast and ever so much more comfortably in a train 
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and an early lunch in the other. After a 
rai, however, it is quite a different matter, 
for the roads, which leave a very great deal 
to be desired, are for the most part of red 
clay, and so slippery that a car, even with 
chains on all four wheels, slips and slides 
and staggers like a Scotchman going home 
in the wee sma’ hours after celebrating 
the birthday of Bobbie Burns. Sze!em is 
as pleasing to the eye as a certified cheque. 
It is asphalted and electric lighted and 
landscaped to the very limit. Though the 
residential architecture of the city shows 
unmistakable traces of the influence of 
both Queen Anne and Mary Anne, their 
artistic deficiencies are more than counter- 
balanced by the pleasant shady lawns and 
the broad hospitable piazzas, which seem 
to say to the passer-by “Come right up, 
friend, and sit down and make yourself 
to home.’’ That’s the most striking char- 
acteristic of the place—hospitality. 

The gates of the state fair were thrown 
open the same day that we arrived in 
Salem, though I do not wish to be under- 
stood as intimating that the two events 
bore any relation to each other. 

“A fair” said Tommie, “is generally a 
pretty reliable index to*the agricultural 
condition of a region. Suppose we go, 
therefore, and while the Lady and I are 
watching the races you can mingle with the 
horny-handed husbandmen and _ discuss 
soil impoverishment and selective breeding 
and type transmission and spraying mix- 
tures with them. In that way you can get 
your agricultural information about Oregon 
in one dose, and the rest of the trip we can 
spend in fishing.” 

The first thing that strikes the visitor 
upon entering the gates of a New England 
fair is the extraordinary number of ram- 
shackle, mud-stained ‘“‘democrat’’ wagons 
lined up along the fence, the horses munch- 
ing contentedly in their nose-bags. The 
first thing that struck me as we entered the 
grounds of the Oregon State Fair was the 
extraordinary number of shiny new auto- 
mobiles. Your Oregonian farmer, remem- 
ber, is as up-to-date as a Broadway mani- 
curist. Unlike his fellows in the older 
colder states, there is nothing hidebound 
or conservative about him. He has no 
kinship with the be-whiskered, be-booted, 
by-gum and by-gosh hayseed made familiar 
by the comic papers and the bucolic dramas. 
Instead of shying from a _ new-fangled 


device as a horse does from a steam-roller, 
he promptly gives it a trial, and, if it makes 
good, he adopts it. He milks his cows and 
makes his butter by electricity, orders his 
groceries from the nearest town and asks 
for the base-ball score by telephone, goes 
to church and to market in his motor-car, 
and passes his evenings with the aid of a 
circulating library, a pianola and a phono- 
graph. It did not take me long to find out 
that Oregon is as progressive agriculturally 
as it is politically. If the farmer does not 
succeed in Oregon it is because he has been 
hypnotized by those siren sisters, Ob- 
stinacy and Laziness, for if he is ignorant, 
the state stands ready to educate him; if 
he is perplexed, it stands ready to advise 
him; and if he gets into trouble, it stands 
ready to assist him. In other words, it 
wants him to make good, and it isn’t the 
fault of the state if he does not. For this 
purpose it maintains, in addition to the 
great State Agricultural College at Cor- 
vallis, which is one of the most completely 
equipped institutions of its kind in the 
world, six experimental farms which are 
geographically distributed so as to meet 
practically every condition of agriculture 
found in Oregon. Two extensive demon- 
stration farms are maintained, moreover, 
by business interests, and there is an enor- 
mous amount of agricultural coéperative 
work among the farmers themselves, so 
that if a farmer is in doubt as to whether 
he had better go in for Holsteins or Jerseys, 
for White Wyandottes or Plymouth Rocks, 
for Spitzenbergs or Newtown Pippins, all 
he has to do to obtain expert advice is to 
ask for it. 

It is an undeniable fact that at most 
fairs in the East, and at a great many in 
the West, for that matter, the wheel-of- 
fortune, the ring-and-cane, and the three- 
balls -for -a -dime -and -your -money -back -if - 
you-hit-the-coon concessionaires, the fat 
woman, the living skeleton, the bearded 
lady, and the wild man from Borneo, not 
to mention the raucous-voiced vendors of 
ice-cold-lemonade-made-in-the-shade and 
red-hot -coney -islands-only-a-nickel-half-a- 
dime serve to distract both the attention 
and the shekels of the rural visitors from 
the legitimate exhibits. It seemed to me 
that the farmers and fruit-growers who 
came pouring into the Salem fair were 
there for purposes of education rather than 
recreation. They seemed to take the fair 
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seriously and with the idea of obtaining all 
the information that they could from it. 
Eager attentive groups surrounded the 
lecturers from the State Agricultural Col- 
lege and constantly interrupted them with 
intelligent penetrating queries as to soils, 
grafting, fertilizers, insect sprays and the 
like, while out in the long cattle-sheds the 
men who are growing rich from milk and 
butter talked off-handedly of Aaggie Are- 
thusa Korndyke Koningen Colantha Clo- 
thilde Netherland Pietertje’s Queen of the 
Dairy IV and of Alban Albino Segis Pon- 
tiac Johann Hengerveld’s King of the Herd 
(the bearer of this last resonant title prov- 
ing, upon investigation, to be a wobbly- 
kneed three-weeks-old calf) as casually as 
a New Yorker would refer to Christy 
Mathewson or Caruso or John Drew. 

From Salem to Eugene, down the pretty 
and well-wooded valley of the Willamette, 
is seventy-odd miles as the motor goes, and 
the scenery throughout every mile of the 
distance looks exactly like those pictures 
you see on bill-boards advertising Swiss 
chocolate or condensed milk—I forget 
which: black cows with white spots, or 
white cows with black spots, grazing con- 
tentedly on emerald hillsides, with white 
mountains sticking up behind; rivers mean- 
dering through lush green meadows; white 
farmhouses with red roofs and neat green 
blinds peering out between the rows of 
mathematically arranged orchards—you 
know the sort of spick-and-span country- 
side I mean. But always there are the 
orchards. No matter how wide you open 
your throttle, no matter how high your 
speedometer-needle climbs, you can’t es- 
cape ’em. They border the road on both 
sides, for mile after mile after mile, and in 
the spring, when they are in blossom, the 
country must look as though it had been 
struck by a snow-storm—and_ probably 
smells like Roger & Gallet’s perfumery 
works. 

When I visited the Southwest the horny- 
handed farmerfolk would meet me when I 
stepped from the train and whirl me in- 
credible distances across the desert to show 
me a patch of alfalfa—‘'The finest patch of 
alfalfa, by jingo, in the whole blamed 
state!” In Oregon they did much the same 
thing, except, instead of showing me 
alfalfa, they showed me apples. Up north 
of the Siskiyous they’re literally apple 
drunk. They talk apples, think apples, 
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dream apples, eat apple dumplings and 
apple pies, drink apple cider and apple 
brandy and apple jack. Even their women- 
folk are apple-cheeked. You can’t blame 
them for being a trifle boisterous about 
their apple crops, however, when you see 
what the apple has done for Oregon. We 
were shown one orchard of forty-five acres 
whose crop last season sold for seventy-five 
thousand dollars. Another orchard of but 
eight acres brought its owner sixteen thou- 
sand dollars last year. Five hundred trees 
yielded another man five thousand dollars. 
And I could repeat similar instances ad 
infinitum. They assured us in Medford 
that the apple-cellars at Buckingham Palace 
and Windsor Castle are always filled with 
barrels stenciled ‘Grown in Oregon” 
which is, I believe, a fact—and, though 
they didn’t say so in so many words, they 
intimated that when King George feels the 
need of a bite after a court ball or some 
equally arduous function, he lights a candle 
and shuffles down the cellar stairs in his 
dressing gown and slippers and_ gropes 
about until he finds an Oregon-grown 
Northern Spy or a big and rosy Newtown 
Pippin. As for his Imperial cousin, Nich- 
olas, every one who is at all conversant 
with the doings at Tsarkoe-Solo and Peter- 
hof is perfectly well aware that his Majesty 
will pour his breakfast cream over none but 
apples grown in Oregon. 

It is approximately four hundred miles 
as a motor goes from the Columbia to the 
California line and, as our object was to 
see the country, we spent four days upon 
the road, stopping as our fancies dictated 
to cast for trout in the swirling rivers, to 
gossip with village folk and farmers, and 
sometimes just to lie on our backs on in- 
viting hillsides and smoke and chat and 
throw pebbles at inquisitive squirrels and 
watch the sunbeams filter through the 
foliage of the trees. That’s where the joy 
of motoring comes in: to be able to stop 
when and where you please, without the 
necessity of giving any reason, and, when 
you grow weary of one place, flying on 
again until you find another that tempts 
you. I have never been able to understand 
why those speed-maniacs who tear through 
the country so fast that the telegraph poles 
look like the palings in a picket fence bother 
with automobiles at all; they could travel 
quite as fast and ever so much more com- 
fortably in a train. 





From Eugene our course lay south, due 
south, through a bountiful and smiling land. 
We tore down yellow highroads between 
orchard rows as precisely placed and _ uni- 
form as ranks of Prussian grenadiers; we 
flashed past trim farmhouses overshad- 
owed by huge hip-roofed barns a-burst 
with produce; we rolled through villages 
so neat and clean and happy that they 
might have served as models for the street- 
car advertisements of Spotless Town; we 
spun along the banks of sun-flecked rivers 
whose waters were broken by trout jumping- 
hungry for the fly; we boomed down forest 
roads so dim and silent that we felt as though 
we were motoring down a cathedral nave; 
Diamond Peak and the white-bonneted 
Three Sisters came into view and disap- 
peared again; until at last, churning our 
way up the tortuous road that climbs the 
Umpqua range, we looked down in breath- 
taking admiration upon the enchanted 
valley of the Rogue. 

Imagine a four - hundred - thousand - acre 
valley, every foot of which is tilled or tillable, 
protected on every side by mountain walls 
on the east by the Cascades, on the west by 
the Coast range, on the north by the Ump- 
qua chain, and on the south by the Siski- 
yous; and meandering through this garden- 
valley, watering its every corner, the winding 
Rogue. It is indeed a beckoning land. But 
mind you, it is not a get-rich-quick country. 
It is a work-like-the-devil - and - you’ll-be- 
come-prosperous country. The soil and 
the climate will do as much for the farmer, 
perhaps more, than anywhere else in the 
world, but he must do his share. And no 
one should buy a ticket to Oregon expecting 
to find immediate employment in any line. 
Jobs are not lying loose on the streets, wait- 
ing for some one to come along and pick 
them up, any more than they are in Chicago 
or New York. I doubt very much, indeed, 
if the workingman with no other capital 
than his two hands has much to gain by 
emigrating to Oregon. Large projects, it is 
true, require many laborers, and these open- 
ings often present themselves, but the means 
of bringing in workmen are just as cheap 
and rapid as in other sections of the country, 
so it need not be expected that there would 
be any great difference in wages. The chief 
advantages that Oregon offers to laboring 
people without sufficient accumulations to 
give them a start are: a mild and equable 
climate, an absence of damaging storms, a 
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certainty of crops, and opportunities as 
good, though perhaps no better, than any 
other state. If, however, he has been able 
to accumulate anywhere from a thousand 
to three thousand dollars, he is then in a 
position to avail himself of the innumerable 
opportunities which exist for men of small 
capital. Such men will find their best oppor- 
tunities in buying a few acres of land, build- 
ing a modest home upon it, and then “going 
in,’ as the English say, for fruit-growing or 
poultry-raising or dairying or market-gar- 
dening. As sawmills are as plentiful in 
Oregon as pretty women are on Fifth ave- 
nue, and as the state contains one-fifth of all 
the standing timber in the country (you 
didn’t know that, did you?) lumber is ex- 
traordinarily cheap, the cost of the material 
for a comfortable four-room farmhouse, for 
example, not running to more than one 
hundred and fifty dollars. It is a mistake 
for the intending emigrant to count on get- 
ting a farm under the terms of the Home- 
stead Act, for, though the total government 
lands open to homestead entry in Oregon 
are greater in area than the entire state of 
West Virginia, they are, for the most part, 
in the least desirable portions of the state, 
and the settler who occupied them would 
have to pay the price incident to life in a 
remote and semi-civilized region. On the 
other hand, excellent land, within easy 
reach of towns and railroads, can be had in 
the valleys of western Oregon all the way 
from fifty to a hundred and fifty dollars an 
acre, and this would, I am convinced, prove 
the best investment in the end. 

There has not been space to dwell at any 
length on the towns of western Oregon— 
Salem, Eugene, Albany, Corvallis, Roseburg, 
Drain, Grants Pass, Medford, Ashland. All 
of these towns have paved streets lined with 
comfortable and homelike residences and 
remarkably well-stocked shops; up-to-the- 
minute educational, lighting and sewage 
systems; and about double the number of 
parks, hotels, garages and moving-picture 
houses that you would find in towns of 
similar size in the East. In most of them, 
I might add, prohibition reigns, and, though 
neither Tommie nor I are accustomed to 
raise an admonishing hand when some one 
uncorks a gilt-topped bottle, we repeatedly 
remarked the fact that they were cleaner, 
quieter, more orderly, than those whose 
streets are dotted by those familiar swinging 
doors. 
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We were snorting up the slopes of the 
Siskiyous by the dizzy motor-road that 
twists and wriggles its way over the moun- 
tain wall which separates Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. The Lovely Lady and Tommie and 
I formed a human sandwich in the tonneau, 
while Billie, owing to the heavy grades and 
hairpin turns, was as busy with the steering- 
wheel, clutch and gear-shifts as a girl who is 
learning to operate a pianola. As we swept 
around a projecting shoulder of rock which 
effectually screened the road ahead, the 
racket of our open muffler drowning out all 
other sounds, we suddenly encountered an- 
other car in full career, and it was only 
Billie’s cool-headedness that averted a head- 
on collision. The road, like most mountain 
highways, was too narrow to permit of our 
passing, so we adopted the classic method 
of tossing up a coin to decide which of us 
should back up. 

“Heads it is you win” said I to 
the driver of the other car. So, as we had 
no overwhelming desire to remain in the 
tonneau while Billie negotiated the preci- 
pice-bordered road backward, with his chin 
on his shoulder, we got out and cultivated 
the acquaintance of the man and woman 
whom chance had thus pitchforked into our 
path. Though I hold that the indiscrimi- 
nate coinage of words is as serious a menace 
to good literature as the indiscriminate 
coinage of silver would be to a sound cur- 
rency, I shall nevertheless deliberately 
affront my convictions by describing these 
acquaintances of the roadside as auto- 
argonauts. It struck me that the designa- 
tion was an apt one, for, just as Jason and 
his intrepid companions set out for Colchis 
in their flimsy craft, so this middle-aged 
couple had come adventuring across the 
continent in a tiny automobile, with all 
their worldly possessions in its tonneau, 
the Golden Fleece of which they were in 
quest being an Oregon orchard where they 
could spend the balance of their days. 

“‘T suppose,” remarked the man smilingly, 
“that we might be described as gasoline 
pioneers. You see,” he continued, “we're 
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from back East—from Dayton, Ohio. I 
had a little store there, and though I wasn’t 
getting rich from it, still we managed to 
make ends meet and sometimes have a 
little over. Then the flood came along and 
cleaned us out completely. After the water 
had gone down and we had figured up our 
losses, I saw that we'd have to start in all 
over again. So one evening I said to De- 
borah ‘Say, Mother, what’d you think of 
getting out of Dayton altogether and going 
out to Oregon and buying a little apple 
orchard and spending the years that are 
left us in comfort, without having to worry 
about floods and frosts and furnaces and 
suchlike things?’ After you’d had pretty 
much everything you own swept away or 
ruined by water, and have had to take to 
the garret of your house to keep from being 
drowned, and have pretty darn near frozen 
to death into the bargain, a country where 
they never have any floods or snow or cold 
weather looks pretty good. Well, to make 
a long story short, Deborah was just as 
keen for coming cut here as I was, so I sold 
the property for what I could get and loaded 
such things as we would need along the road 
onto this little old car—she’s a flood sur- 
vivor, too—and off we started. We left 
Dayton thirteen weeks ago come next 
Monday and we’ve enjoyed every mile of 
the trip. Mother here calls it her second 
honeymoon. It’s pretty near over now, 
though, for we crossed the Oregon line a 
piece back. I suppose Oregon’s just Oregon 
to you folks, but to me and Mother it’s a 
sort of Promised Land, and we've traveled 
a long road to reach it. Well, I’m much 
obliged to you for backing up. We can get 
by all right now. Good-by and good luck.” 

“Take a good look at that couple’ I told 
the Lovely Lady, ‘for there are not many 
of them left. They are of the breed that 
built up the West. Though they’re doing 
their emigrating in a motor-car instead of 
a prairie schooner, and though they'll 
have to fight orchard insects instead of 
Indians, they’re all-wool-and-a-yard-wide 
pioneers.” 
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RS. Anna Braun came to 
M the door of her shop and 

gazed scornfully at the de- 
serted streets of Agua Prieta. The 
sun beat down upon the hard-packed 
earth and white adobe dwellings 
with a violence more suited to 
July than March, and the wind that 
piped mournfully among the dust- 
heaps possessed all the dry repellant 
qualities of a Neapolitan sirocco. 

Although dressed in the thinnest 
of linen, and that open at throat and 
short of sleeve, Mrs. Braun waved a fan of 
woven straw in one plump dimpled hand and 
manipulated a handkerchief of masculine 
proportions with the other. Above the 
china-blue eyes her square-cut bangs clung 
dark and damp to her forehead. 

“Cowards!” she grumbled. “Not a 
soul in der place but me.” 

She spoke truly so far as eye or ear could 
reckon. Not even a thin-flanked pariah 
snored in the patches of shade; only the 
monotonous hum of flies about the refuse- 
heaps broke the silence. The eternal sing- 
song of the water-sellers, the ceaseless 
fretting of neglected children, even, no 
longer sounded among those white and 
shimmering walls. 

She stepped from her doorway and, 
shading her eyes with the fan, gazed down 
the length of the sun-swept streets and out 
at the prairies beyond. A mile or two from 
the town a thin line of white-clad som- 
brero’d men stretched north and south. 
Further to the west dark blots rested on 
the hill-slopes like the shadows of stationary 
clouds and, above these, ominous walls of 
dust swam in the steel-blue sky. 

‘“‘Constitutionalists, federals!’’ she fumed. 
“Bandits and dieves and murderers every 
one. I run away from dot?’’—and she 
bobbed her head to the west—‘‘Not on my 
life! Not for all der greasers in Sonora. 
I’d like to see dem touch so much as a 
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post-card dot belongs to Anna 
Braun. Loafers!”’ 

Her plural chins quivering with 
indignation, she waddled back into 
the cool of the shop and eased her 
ponderous frame into the chair of 
soft-woven straw built especially for 
her broad requirements. She 
smoothed her saffron-colored hair 
and clamped it firmly down with a 
shell comb, the while her eyes brooded 
lovingly over her treasures. 

The front of the curio shop was a 
brilliant spot of color in the long white-walled 
street. Here hung the Navajo blankets 
and straw sombreros stained with weird 
hieroglyphics, red-clay water jars striped 
with gold, and squat sullen replicas of 
Aztec gods. Glass cases flanking the doors 
were crowded with tiny pieces of sun-baked 
pottery, intricate and useless ornaments 
of silver filigree, wax flowers and feather- 
work, growing cacti, strings of impossible 
beads, burnt-leather and wood and all the 
inescapable odds and ends the tourist 
meets from Quebec to the Grand Canyon 
and exclaims over or flees as is his nature 
and experience. 

It was mot over these gew-gaws the good 
lady brooded with such loving eyes. Only 
her native Teuton thrift made them en- 
durable. In the rear of the shop and rarely 
seen by the casual purchaser were her real 
treasures, trays of milky moonstones and 
shadowy moss-agates, malachite turquoises 
and white sapphires from Brazil, blinking 
like drops of dew on the green crepe paper 
lining the trays; and opals, opals of a 
virginal wanness and opals with all the 
fire of a radiant sunset. 

Even better loved and better guarded 
were queer antiques of virgin silver, hand- 
wrought ear-rings of gold and armlets and 
anklets of the same metal that must have 
graced some Aztec priestess before the 
Spaniard ever looked toward the west with 
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The Lady of the Curios: 


eyes undimmed by old and narrow belief. 
Never shown, except behind locked doors 

-for though the mass-bell tinkles in every 
Mexican village the Indian strain darken- 
ing the Spanish is atavistic and super- 
stitious still—were the original divinities 
of the country’s original beliefs, humped, 
repellant creatures, studded with onyx 
and horn, and eyed with big unpolished 
garnets. 

“Not one post-card,’ murmured Anna 
Braun, “or dey shall hear from me!” 

Her eyelids sagged under the soporific 
weight of the heat, and though her neigh- 
bors, male and female, ancient and newborn 
babe, had fled the imminence of the hostile 
attack, the lady of the curios slept placidly 
and, it must be admitted, snored. The far- 
off crackle of rifles did not disturb her. 
The boom of a cannon rocked the pottery 
on her shelves but did not check her regu- 
lar breathing. She did not hear the rapid 
patter of bare feet on the hard-packed 
street, not the swelling murmur of myriad 
flies roused from the refuse-heaps. It was 
only when a hand twitched her dress and a 
confused agonized appeal at close hand 
sank into her consciousness that she awoke, 
startled into the speech of her home land. 

“Himmel, was ist?” 

“Senoral’’ panted the man. He was 
wide-eyed and breathing heavily, and the 
shaking hand he thrust out to her held a 
thick old-fashioned locket strung on a 
slender chain. ‘‘Sefora!’’ and he plunged 
into a flood of hurried frightened Spanish. 
“See this beautiful thing—I will sell it 
cheap, O, very cheap! I am in haste and 
it is of solid gold, see, and far heavier than 
water. It is worth a fortune, surely, but 
I will sell so very cheap!” 

She took the locket and studied it with 
a frown. 

“Where did you get this, Juan?” 

“Tt has belonged to my family—oh, for 
years, sefiora. I inherited it from my 
grandfather of blessed memory.” 

With a narrowing of her eyes Mrs. 
Braun thrust it back in his hand. 

“Vou lie. That never came from this 
country and you inherited nothing but 
debts from your grandfather of blessed 
memory. What? You would sell me what 
has been stolen? Ach! Out of my shop, 
and may a rebel bullet give you ‘good day.’ ”’ 

“Senora!’’? wailed the man, while his 
swarthy cheeks went ashy. ‘Do not wish 
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that. By the Three I did not steal it. I 
bought it fairly from the young Americano 
who is drunk at the fonda of Pedro Maquil. 
Two silver dollars I paid him. Aye! Two 
Americano dollars, and one had a nick in 
its edge. Give me even that much and I 
am satisfied, for those murderers are upon 
us.” 

Sincerity was plain even in his cunning 
face, and once more she took the locket 
and opened it. 

“What is within?” cried Juan, craning 
his neck. “I did not know it opened.” 

“Nothing for you to see’’ she retorted, 
closing her hand over it. ‘Two dollars 
you paid; two dollars you get. Here!”’ 

He clutched at the money like a bird of 
prey and turned. At the door he paused. 

“You will not stay, sehora? They have 
sworn to blow Agua Prieta into the blue 
of the heavens.” 

“Tt will take much powder to blow me 
so high”’ she replied with grim humor. 

“You are brave.’ Juan shrugged his 
shoulders as if bravery were a folly of the 
damned, and fled. 

Mrs. Braun moved closer to the light 
and studied the two photographs she had 
found in the locket. One was the pure 
serene face of a girl, her hair parted simply 
in the middle and looped in a loose braid 
behind. Her eyes, dreamy and trusting 
as a madonna’s, met and held one’s gaze. 
The picture opposite was that of a youth 
with his hair curling back from his fore- 
head, a short audacious nose and a mouth 
that was weak but appealing. What 
interested her most was the inscription 
running in the form of a figure eight about 
the two pictures. She held it close and 
read: 

While this shall lie upon thy breast 
My image shall be in thy heart, 
But never shall we meet again 
If thou and this, my image, part. 


A resounding crash rocked the building 
and she started into life, aware for the first 
time of the hell of battle rimming her close 
around. On all sides came the staccato rattle 
of riflery. Stray bullets sang down the street 
kicking up little puffs of white adobe dust. 
Another crash followed the hoarse boom of 
a cannon, and another! 

The locket was thrust into her bosom 
and forgotten as she hurried to the door 
and hauled at a rope swinging there in 
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the wind. From the flag-staff atop her 
house broke the Stars and Stripes and below 
it the tri-color of Germany. At once the 
hail of missiles seemed to grow less about 
her and, satisfied, she hauled up a chair 
and sat down facing the door. Her arms 
folded resolutely across her ample bosom, 
Anna Braun waited with perfect composure 
for what might come. 

The border and safety behind the watch- 
ful patrols of Uncle Sam lay only a few 
hundred yards away, but no thought of 
seeking that asylum crossed her mind. The 
shop and its contents was hers. She had 
come by it honestly; she would keep it 
by whatever means proved necessary. 
She afraid of a few thousand peons embold- 
ened by mescal and the feel of guns in their 
hands? Not on her life! They knew Anna 
Braun in those parts, and if they didn’t 
they would soon find out. And as the 
thunder of battle raged about her and the 
bullets zip-zipped a glancing flight from 
wall to wall and the cannon tore breaches 
in the walls before her very eyes, she 
merely folded her arms a little more 
firmly, tightened her lips a little more 
grimly. Aloft the Stars and Stripes, ably 
seconded by the red, white and_ black, 
snapped in the piping breeze. 

Prepared as she was for the unexpected, 
its manner of coming took her by surprise. 
The back door flew suddenly open and a 
draught whipped through the shop, rattling 
its way along the scalloped paper fringes of 
the shelves. In reeled a man accompanied 
by a Mexican girl. One swift glance 
marked the white skin and Mrs. Braun 
hurried back, all motherly on the instant. 

“Vot’s der matter?” she cried, catching 
the man as he lurched forward. 

“Whash matter?” he repeated dully. 
“Whash matter with you?” 

She dropped her arms hastily and stepped 
back. The man was not injured, merely 
drunk, steeped in the sodden dulling 
drunkenness the mescal brings. She had 
seen his kind often and despised them all, 
free-born white men who had dropped 
down the country, dropping lower into vice 
until they had come to the border—and 
crossed that! “Beyond der limit” was her 
definition of them, and her healthy mind 
could conceive no pity for their weakness. 

“Vat you want?” she inquired brusquely, 
stepping behind the counter, her interest 
hardening into the purely commercial. 


The man steadied himself against the 
counter and regarded her owlishly. 

“Wanna get married, me and the kid 
here. Wanna priest.”’ 

Mrs. Braun darted a look at the girl and 
her nostrils wrinkled with disgust. One 
glance was sufficient—the face white with 
rice-powder, the cheap perfume, the tawdry 
ruffles and soiled lace! 

“You'll find no priest in Agua Prieta” 
she replied. “Even der undertakers have 
left, and dey are here while dere is a buzzard 
to bury.” 

“Wanna priest”? repeated the man dully. 

“Do I look like a priest?” she flared. 

He looked at her gravely and shook his 
head. 

“Nope; you look like an old fat domini- 
quer hen.” 

Mrs. Braun’s face became purple, and 
her mouth opened and shut with no audible 
result. As a last resort she pointed a com- 
manding finger at the door. The girl 
seized the man’s arm and whispered ea- 
gerly in his ear. He nodded. 

“Thash right, kid. No offense, lady. We 
wanna buy a ring.” 

Personal feelings have no place in the 
marts of trade, and Mrs. Braun restrained 
herself. 

“Vot kind of a ring?” 

“Any kind thash not too damn expensive. 
Only got two dollars, but we wanna do 
thish thing right.” 

She pulled out a drawer and handed him 
a cheap silver affair. 

“Dot’s two dollars—American.” 

“Try it on, kid,” he mumbled. “All 
right? It'll do.” He dropped two silver 
dollars on, the counter with a clang. 

“Ts dot all? Yes?” inquired Mrs. Braun 
sweetly, and being assured that it was, 
her voice soared, shrill and angry. ‘Den 
get out of my place. Qvick! Get out of 
here, you loafers!” 

“Going,” smiled the man, “going fash 
as can. Never liked the Dutch any- 
way. 

Mrs. Braun clenched the money tight 
to ease the need of physical action. Some- 
thing pinched the flesh of her palm and she 
looked down. One of the dollars had a 
deep nick in its edge! 

For a moment she stared, spurring her 
memory. Somewhere that day she had 
heard of an American dollar with a nick in 
its edge. Somewhere—someone— 
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In reeled a man accompanied by a Mexican girl. 


She whirled to the door as a volley rang 
out down the street. The man’s sombrero 
was whirled from his head as if attached to 
an invisible string and that string fastened 
to a train going at full speed. Then her 
hand fluttered to her bosom. The man was 
hardly more than a boy, with fair hair 
curling back from his forehead, an audacious 
nose and a weak but appealing mouth! 
Two lines flashed through her brain: 


But never shall we meet again 
If thou and this, my image, part. 


When the rifles crashed the girl shrank 
back into the doorway. The man standing 
alone in the sunlight teetered uncertainly, 
staggered and fell flat on his face. 

In the space of an eye-wink Mrs. Braun 





He was not injured; merely steeped in the sodden 
dulling drunkenness the mescal brings 


had pushed the girl aside and stepped into 
the street. Her arms aggressively akimbo 
she looked up and down. No shot rang 
out and with a satisfied nod she stooped 
and lifted the boy in those capable arms. 

She eased him down upon a rattan couch 
in the rear of the shop and made a hurried 
search for wounds. When she straightened 
up again her eyes were petulant. 

“Dot’s der second time der mescal 
fooled me” she grumbled. ‘It takes ’em 
dot way sometimes.” 

Returning she found the girl huddled 
against the wall, great tears making brown 
pathways through the rice-powder and one 
hand clenched tight against her lips as if 
to stifle the sounds of her sobs. 

“He is all right” said Mrs. Braun in 
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Spanish, viewing the scene with a frown of 
perplexity. “It was only the mescal.”’ 

“But we must go!” cried the girl pas- 
sionately. ‘We must cross the border or 
we are lost.”’ 

“You still can go.”’ 

“But he? His danger is great as my 
own.” 

“What danger?” 

“Manuel, my betrothed! I was to meet 
him at the fonda of Pedro Maquil when 
the rebels took the town, as all know they 
will. Manuel is a puma unleashed—and 
when they tell him! Nothing can save us 
unless we cross.” 

“Cross, then.” 

“T will not leave him.” 

Mrs. Braun pursed her lips thought- 
fully. She wondered what could inspire 
such devotion in a woman of that class. 

“You cannot help him by staying” she 
suggested. 

“We were to be married” replied the 
girl softly. 

“Humph! If what you say is true you 
are more likely to be buried. And there 
are no marriages in Heaven, though you 
probably do not know, since that is Holy 
Writ.” The girl’s dark eyes flashed at the 
slight but the woman went on. “Why do 
you choose a chance of death for that 
boy?” 

“Americans are rich’ murmured the 
girl, looking away, and the other’s lips 
curled. 

“Rich? Does he look rich with his 
clothes in rags and not a penny in his 
pockets? If he said so he was drunk or 
lied. He is not of your race nor your 
church. He is not your kind.” 

The slim face opposite contracted sud- 
denly. 

“T know what you mean. Do you 
think I love my kind—the pigs! He is not 
as they, and that is why I will not leave 
him.” 

“He will be as they if you marry him” 
whispered Mrs. Braun intently. 

Fury and hate blazed in the black eyes, 
and the bosom heaved spasmodically be- 
neath the soiled lace. Then the girl ducked 
like a cornered bird, dodged past and sped 
toward the rear of the shop. Mrs. Braun, 
a huge unrelenting Fate, followed and found 
her on her knees beside the rattan couch 
clinging to the man and weeping. 

“Ts he pretty when the mescal has him?” 





she hissed. “Is he pretty now? Think 
what he will be in a year!” 

“No!” moaned the girl. ‘“‘No—I love 
him!” 

“Ah!” breathed Mrs. Braun and stepped 
back. The very poignancy of the bitter 
cry proved it true. Her eyes filled with 
pity as she looked down at the thin shaking 
shoulders beneath the tawdry ruffles. Then 
her mouth hardened. She had remembered 
another face, pure and serene as a ma- 
donna’s. 


While this shall lie upon thy breast, 
My image shall be in thy heart 


It lay on the breast of the lady of the 
curios, and the image was in her heart. 
Quickly she bent forward. 

“You say you love him? Then listen; 
you know the quicksands of Rio Blanco? 
Good! Suppose this man should wander 
into them when you stood by and they 
would clutch his feet and cry: ‘You must 
not take him from me. I love him.’ Would 
you stand idle and see him sink lower and 
lower just because of that?—a man, a 
young man that God has made? Think 
how the sand would rise higher and higher, 
over the white of his throat here, over the 
curve of his chin, over his eyes—his blue 
eyes, on—until it closed forever on this 
bright hair! Think!” 

As she spoke, the girl slowly raised her 
head and awe crept into her eyes. Sud- 
denly she buried her face in the woman’s 
skirts. 

“The quicksands!” she cried. ‘I must 
not look at him!” 

Gently the older woman helped her to 
her feet and led her to the front of the shop. 
A group of‘men were just entering the door 
and behind them she could see others dart- 
ing in and out of doors burdened with 
spoils and shouting exultingly. Agua 
Prieta had fallen and the sack was on. 

Thrusting the girl behind her, Anna 
Braun stepped forward. Her advance was 
slow and measured. Her eyes were colder 
than ice. The men paused, swayed and 
fell back before that baleful glance. 

“Buenas Dias, sehora’”’ gasped one weak- 
ly, and as one man they turned and fled. 

“Dey know me” muttered Anna Braun 
complacently. 

‘‘Sefiora!”’ came a shout from the street, 
and she turned back again to find a little 
shriveled man atop a huge horse and laced 
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The Lady of the Curios: 


The girl was huddled against the wall, one hand clenched 


as though to stifle the sound of her sobs 


and banded with the red and gold of au- 
thority, bowing to her with all the friend- 
liness in the world. “Long life, senora, 
and my admiration of your courage! It 
is worthy of a soldier's respect. These 
craven who have fled must forfeit 
their goods, but you who stayed will be 
respected. No man of mine will touch 
your horse but answers to me.” 
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“Gracias” she murmured, return- 
ing his bow, and then softly: ‘No 
man of yours will touch my home 
but who answers to me, and I 
make three of that weazened 
monkey.” 

The girl stood in the middle of 
the floor, her hands hanging limply 
at her sides. Scanning her covertly 
Mrs. Braun slipped behind the 
counter and taking a few gold- 
pieces from the till slipped them 
into a knitted bag faced with bright 
blue-and-gold beads. 

“There,” she said, closing the 
girl’s hand upon it. ‘That will 
make things easier for awhile, and 
soon, very soon, you will be glad 
you have done as you have done.” 

The girl’s eyes brightened a 
little as she saw the gaudy bag. 


She tilted the money out in her 
hand and tossed it on the counter 
( without so much as looking at it. 


“This pretty thing I will keep” 
she said softly. ‘See, the blue is 


j like his eyes, and the gold no 
if brighter than his hair.” 


“Vou are a good girl” growled 
Mrs. Braun, winking very fast. 
“Come back and see me when the 
trouble is over. What is your 
\ name?” 

“Chiquita, senora.” 

“Adios, Chiquita.” 

“Adios.” 

She slipped into the street with- 
out a backward glance. 

The lady of the curios sank into 
her easy-chair with a groan of relief. 
She felt utterly exhausted. 

“You never can tell” she 
grumbled. “Yellow skins cover 
white hearts. Now we must see if 
white can cover yellow. It must 
not” she insisted angrily. “I can- 
not have broken that heart for 
nothing.”’ 

She slipped the locket from her bosom 
and the girl’s serene face pictured there 
reassured her. ‘“‘He’s weak, but if this 
one loved him, too, he must have 
something.” 

When she had rested she set to work 
locking the cases and making ready for 
the night. She shook her head over the 
gold on the counter. 
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A bewildering series of stunning blows followe 


“Tt vas not good sense’ she said to 
herself. ‘It vas a pretty trick, but not good 
sense.” 

As she put the gold in the safe with the 
rest of the change in the till she came upon 
the nicked dollar and set it aside. 

“Dis is a curio I must keep always’ 
was her thought as she stored it away with 
the anklets of the Aztec priestess and the 
garnet-eyed divinities. 

Next she counted a few drops of am- 
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that he had no opportunity to break away 


monia into the bottom of a glass, filled it 
with water from the beaded jar hanging 
in the draught and carried it back to the 
man on the couch. 

“Drink!” she commanded, shaking him 
into life. 

He drank, for it was a question of that 
or choking. It seemed to clear his fuddled 
brain a little, but his eyes were still misty 
and vague as he glanced abour ‘im. 
Suddenly he slipped his hand beneath his 





The Lady of the Curios 


shirt and groaned. Leaning close she 


caught the whisper: 
But never can we meet again... 


“Sleep!” she cried harshly. “Go to 
sleep!” 

He obeyed as meekly as a babe. 

“I’m der biggest fool in Sonora” she 
fumed as she unbuttoned his shirt and 
fastened the locket about his neck. “But 
der chances are he will not remember. He 
must not remember.” 

She prepared, ate and cleared away a 
frugal supper, paying no heed to the noisy 
demonstration of the victors along the 
streets of the town. Then she turned the 
lamp higher and settled down in the easy- 
chair with a newspaper. No matter that 
it was two weeks old and published in a 
town in which she had no acquaintances 
nor interest. She read neither for infor- 


mation nor amusement, but to keep 
awake. 
Meanwhile the wild carousal outside 


swelled to a deafening climax and ebbed 
away again to intermittent outbursts. 
Shots rang out now and then, but there was 
something in the very sound that proved 
they were merely fired in a moment of 
glad abandon and not with malicious 
intent. Once the glare of a conflagration 
danced on her windows, but she paid no 
heed to this nor to the louder and more 
obvious noises. It was only when the foot- 
steps of some solitary passer padded by 
outside that she lifted her head and her 
thick brows met in speculation. 

It was late, and hardly a murmur marked 
the presence of an occupying army, when 
her vigil was rewarded. The front door 
was shaken violently and without warning. 
Though he had approached silently the 
visitor was impatient and continued to 
shake the door without waiting to see if 
his rough summons had been heard. 

“T thought it would come” she muttered 
with a grim tightening of her lips as she 
moved to open the door. 

here was but man without, a 
gaunt high-cheeked Mexican with a tusk- 
tooth that protruded over a thin cruel 
underlip. He was hatless and across his 
brow ran a broad smear of blood, as 
straight and even as if it had been placed 
there with a brush. Mrs. Braun saw first 
of all the long knife he carried but she did 
not flinch. 


wid 
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“What do you want here at this hour? 
Who are you?” 

“T am Manuel Perez” the man panted. 
“You know why I come. Stand aside.” 

“You have no business here. Go back 
to Chiquita. It is all over.” 


“Tt has but begun” he snarled, and 
threw back his head and laughed. ‘“Chi- 


quita! Ho-ho!” 

“Where is Chiquita?” she demanded 
quickly. 

“With God” said the man. “Stand 
aside. I have my task to finish.” 

Then Mrs. Braun moved. One would 


not have dreamed such alertness existed 
in that massive frame. Her left hand shot 
out and seized his wrist above the knife; 
her right lifted and crashed down upon his 
unprotected face with all the force of her 
bulky arm and shoulder. Again it lifted 
and fell, again and again—a_ bewildering 
series of stunning blows following so fast 
that he had no opportunity to break away 
nor ability to check then. The knife 
clattered to the street. The man fell to 
his knees, dropped prone, and she was 
atop him. A_ heroic battle terminated 
in a farcical capture. Anna Braun merely 
sat on Manuel Perez! 

A lantern came bobbing up the street 
and was thrust into her face. 

“No!” cried the new-comer. 
Americana!” 

Others followed and she was soon 
center of a circle of wondering eyes. 

“This man attempted to break into my 
house’ she announced calmly. “Your 
general promised me his protection.” 

“Tt is the truth, sefora!”’ cried a voice 
of authority, and an officer pushed his way 
into the crowd. “Such was the order and 
it will be obeyed. Take hold this fellow! 
Up with you, dog! I myself could not 


“The Senora 


the 


answer where you will breakfast in the 
morning.” 
“Now,” said Mrs. Braun as she made 


fast the door, “I get some sleep.” 

But before she retired to her tittle room 
behind the shop she paused beside the 
rattan couch and looked down at the 
sweet pallid face of the youth. One of his 
hands clutched the locket beneath his 
shirt and he smiled as he slept. 

“T may be a-fat old dominiquer hen,” 
grumbled the Lady of the Curios, ‘but 
I'll have something to say to you when you 
wake up, my young rooster!”’ 
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Night firing’ on the S.S. “Michigan” 
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Targets being repaired at sea during battle practice. The targets used consist of a steel frame 
covered with a netting of rope 
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Mouthpieces of the nation’s will. Six twelve-inch guns aboard thr 


U. S. battleship “‘North Dakota 
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Firing at a kite as practice in advance of the aerial scout 
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The “Mars,” a modern collier, coaling the battleship “Massachusetts” at sea 
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Loading a quick-firing gun 
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The splash of shells fired from a battleship at a range of 16,060 yards 
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Gunner 
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receiving orders by cable from the fire control mast 
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Pressed against the rail, his lank body leaning far forward, one lean arm extended and holding a 
smoking pistol, was the gaunt grim figure of a man 




















THE OCTOROON 


By HUGH JOHNSON 
Author of: Cogged Dice; Rations for Three 


INustrated by Maynard Dixon 


HE Yaquis respected Arojas as a man 

who could and would shoot and who 

wouldn’t and apparently couldn’t 
talk—grim, taciturn and deadly. His band 
of renegados were loyal, incidentally because 
it meant enough to keep out hunger, thirst 
and cold, but chiefly because the alternative 
was certain and grewsome retribution. His 
was a heavy hand and he ruled high Sonora 
from his headquarters in the hills. 

When he entered the insurrection he came 
unwelcomed because he conceded little and 
demanded much. But he knew how to 
fight. By a little every month, he drove 
the federals south from the line, eastward 
into Chihuahua, Coahuila and Leon. The 
Insurrection took new heart of hope. Its 
Man on Horseback had arrived. At last 
only San Isidro with its twin-towered, sun- 
soaked mission, its straggling old walls, re- 
mained, and at San Isidro Arojas had failed. 


The yellow trenches, crescent-traced, with’ 


horns touching the international boundary 
at each tip, were too strong. The artillery 
reached too far. At last he drew off to the 
south and there was silence and repose. 
Once more the band of the Fifty-Ninth 
Regiment played in the plaza in the lazy 
afternoons. The officers of the marooned 
garrison idled in the Café del Sol discussing 
the war and execrating Arojas—paysano, 
ladrone, peon, and worse. The day should 
come and Arojas should stand in the steep- 
ing sunlight against the yellow wall of the 
Comisario. They hated him—all Isidro 
hated him. “General Arojas!” The title 
rasped their nerves. 

A fiesta was due and Tomaso Buencamino 
had a surprise. He announced it in an 
oleaginous whirlpool of smiles, with much 
outspreading of spatular yellow fingers, low 
scrapings and salutes for the applause. 
Isidro, however precariously, was at peace. 
War to the south, to the east and to the 
west, but Isidro the impregnable remained 
tranquil. Should there not then be a bull- 


fighting? Was not Chico Maravilloso, espada 
of Seville, marooned in Isidro—Chico and 
the old company of toreros? 

The applauded news spread far down the 
railroad to the south and lapped a little 
over the border to the north. 

“Bull-fight?” said Captain French of L 
Troop (colored) on the American border 
patrol; and looked from the flamboyant 
poster in his hand to the dilapidated plaza 
del toro a hundred yards beyond the shallow 
ford. ‘“They’ll butcher exhausted cattle, 
and they’ll gore horses and shout at the 
sight. But will they come out from behind 
their trenches and drive Arojas back to 
Torreon? Heigh-ho! I wish they’d settle 
it and let us go home.” 

“Bull-fight,” mused Arojas, staring at the 
same poster in a brown study, “‘and all the 
country-side will go. Ramon—saddle for 
me Cuidado. I ride south—and alone.” 
Then he turned into his low bare room. A 
rifle stood against the wall. A heap of 
clothing, none too clean, littered a pine 
table. There was a smoky lamp, a saddle 
and a bed—no books, maps or paraphernalia 
of a general officer in the field. Arojas 
doffed his slashed trousers and _ his sash. 
He kicked aside his down-at-heel boots, and 
it was dusk when he rode forth. A wide- 
brimmed loaf-crowned hat hid his brow, 
and a black cotton serape was twisted about 
his mouth and throat to his sullen eyes. 
For the rest, the master of northern Mexico 
was dressed in the frayed dungarees of the 
meanest of peons and he was_ barefoot. 
He rode south as he had said, then east, and 
finally north. 


French had been sent to West Point from 
Louisiana. “I know you won’t under- 
stand” he wrote to his mother when he 
learned that his graduating assignment was 
to a negro regiment. ‘Don’t think I’m 
Yankeeized one bit. Lots of southern men 
are with the black cavalry, and they secm 
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to get along best of all. Besides, I’m a 
soldier and I must go where I am ordered.” 

“They’re fine,” said his “‘soldier’s letter” 
from Santiago written on bacon paper with 
the soft nose of a bullet (but this was boy- 
ish bravado). “It’s just like when I was a 
little shaver and played with pickaninnies 
on the plantation. They only want some 
one to lead them—some one they can 
understand—and they’re the best soldiers 
in the world.” 

Thinking this, he became an idol to his 
darkies. “‘But there’s one man, Mudsy 
dear,” he wrote, “I can’t quite make out. 
They turned Blivens over to me tagged 
‘malo hombre.’ 1 can’t think that he zs bad, 
though. You know his kind—no saving 
African grace, and too much white blood— 
so much that he sulks and bitterly resents 
the drop of black that makes him a pariah 
to both races. He’s had schooling, and that 
makes his life still more of a tragedy—a 
white man’s mind all spoiled and darkened 
in a black man’s body. He’s morbid and 
he drinks, and when he drinks he’s danger- 
ous. Then he has to be punished by the old 
unthinking rule of thumb, and he bears it 
badly—ike a brooding martyr. What can 
I do for him, Mudsy dear?” 

And later: 

“T think I’ve struck the track with Bliv- 
ens. I told you that I was reading up the 
French cavalry system of horse-training 
for my new Oregon remounts. Well, I sur- 
prised Blivens in the orderly room simply 
poring over that book. He got up sulkily 
and pretended he’d been writing letters, 
and just on impulse I said: 

““T want you to take that book and read 
it, Blivens. You love horses and you have 
a way with ’em. Now I want to get your 
opinion and later the benefit of your work.’ 

“Tt’s the first time I’ve heard a human 
word from him. He took the book eagerly. 
He’s studied it so thoroughly and so well 
that I’m going to give him the horse I’d 
selected for myself.” 

Again: 

z and Blivens blossoms as the rose. 
I’m beginning to understand him. He’s 
getting some respect for his intellect now 
that he sees it was given him for some other 
purpose than to tilt at the windmills of fate. 
He’s found a work he loves and he’s really 
growing cheerful, because he can’t help 
seeing that he does it a lot better than I 
can, and that means that, in this way at 


least, he’s a man among men and not an 
outcast. I had a long talk with him last 
night. In many ways he’s a most remark- 
able man. 

“The horse I gave him is something that 
would delight your eye, Mudsy dear—a 
dapple-gray filly, very light and slender, with 
the breadth of forehead, the great deep intelli- 
gent eyes, and the silky coat that denote a 
strain of hot blood—Arab, I think, for she 
has the color and the kink in her flag—” 

And a month later: 

“I’m _ beginning to wonder if it’s alto- 
gether well that the change in poor Blivens 
rests so completely on his interest in the 
beautiful little horse that he calls Ma- 
vourneen—yes, a darky with an Irish horse! 
But it’s the most caressing name I know—I 
can’t believe any of the stories of horses 
with more than animal intelligence, but 
there’s a bond between these two that 
would be weird if it were not that it is 
beautiful. With the horse, I suppose it is 
simply instinct homing to a gentle and com- 
plete control, though [ can see with half an 
eye that it is more than simple response to 
a series of clever signals. With the man I 
know it is vastly more. Soldiers live an 
abnormal life anyway—no home, mighty 
little tenderness, and only a pretty rough 
and unsatisfactory sort of love. So they 
lavish a lot of care and affection on pets, 
but there’s more than that between Blivens 
and his horse. 

“It is a mere incident that, from the 
worst, Blivens has become the best soldier 
in the troop. The great thing is that from 
a melancholy and rebellious mood in which 
his whole life seems to have been cast he has 
lifted himself into the normal. Perhaps his 
feeling fot Mavourneen is gratitude for 
pulling him from the particular little hell 
of mind in which he suffered. No Bedouin 
ever held his barb more dear. He spends 
his time off duty at the stables. The horse 
whinnies at his approach and she will come 
to him across the paddock at a low crooning 
little word he utters. In the field he doesn’t 
tie her but turns her loose near his bed and 
she never strays away. She is as dainty as 
a zephyr and he is very lithe and muscular. 
I wish that Rodin could see them together, 
for they are the incarnation of grace— 
classic and suggestive. 

“At least the poor fellow is happy for the 
moment. If I’ve a credit in the Big Book, 
the line begins with B.”’ 
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The Octoroon: 


French’s next letter was to explain a news- 
paper report and a reassuring telegram that 
he had sent his mother: 

5 nothing to worry about. The 
deserter was nasty and used his revolver 
when I had expected him to be peaceful. 
Blivens is very quick and he stepped in 
between in time to knock the revolver 
aside, and the bullet went into the ceiling. 
In the struggle for the pistol Blivens was 
shot, but after all there was.no great harm 
for he is recovering rapidly and I am un- 
scathed. 

“There is some disappointing news for me, 
though. I’m to have a Captain, and they 
say he isn’t—well, very broad. His name 
is Scruggs—does that sound promising?” 

Captain Scruggs came. He was a posi- 
tive downright man with a face tip-tilted 
toward the sky, high of forehead, narrow 
between the eyes, a prying nose, a satisfied 
chin and a peering squint. His shibboleth 
was an often-repeated opinion that it is not 
given to many men to know how to “handle 
niggers” and that he was one of the few. 

“T hate ’em. Godawmighty made ’em 
black. He didn’t do it because he loved 
’em and I agree with Him. No-gcod—shift- 
less—brainless—cowards at heart. They 
fear a master and I make myself that 
master. I believe in the sea-captain meth- 
od—the Mississippi mate method. That’s 
how I handle ’em.” 

All this was spoken with scarcely a halt 
for breath, and in a high metallic voice 
with the whine and rip of a circular saw in 
a pine knot, audible to every soldier on the 
line. Brushes and clothes were poised in 
air. Awed black faces peered over sleek 
haunches. Chalky eyes grew wide and 
sparkled. French bit his lip, flushed, then 
paled. The Captain ceased his peripatetic 
discourse at the foot of the line where 
Blivens was grooming Mavourneen. 

“That your horse?” he asked with a sort 
of truculence. 

““She’s assigned to me, sah. 
as a colt.” 

“Oh, you did? Educated nigger? Well, a 
sweet mess I s’pose you made. Go on with 
your work. I think I see my horse, French.”’ 

Blivens halted, in his turn, to hear the 
Captain’s last word, and cpened his mouth 
to speak. 

“You hear me—go back to your work.” 

This the man did, but with an oblique 
glance of suppressed passion, and in that 
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moment his fate was sealed. It was Scruggs’ 
misfortune to leave resentment curdling be- 
hind him like the wake of a harbor tug, and 
it cost French much to say: 

“Blivens’ horse is too light for you, Cap- 
tain, and besides, I have a very special favor 
to ask. I’ve been training a horse in the 
Saumur method and I’ve been awaiting the 
opportunity of getting the opinion of just 
such an experienced and widely-known cav- 
alryman as yourself. I hope you'll ride my 
horse.” 

This served only to defer Blivens’ evil 
day. No horseman could observe the dainty 
grace and stylish carriage of Mavourneen 
and not long to mount her. After all, 
Scruggs’ faults were largely superficial and 
he would not have persecuted Blivens to 
get the horse. Yet he could see no good in 
the soldier and, indeed, good was no longer 
obvious in the octoroon. He hated the 
Captain and he feared the threat he had 
heard, yet for the sake of his horse he tried 
to keep his conduct record clear. But he 
suffered from the jealous reports of blacker 


non-coms—reports which French would 
have understood and ignored. A succession 


of small punishments followed and Blivens 
was once more in the bad books. Such a 
situation was intolerable and he was absent 
for, two days on pay-day. The Captain 
seemed to take this infraction of discipline 
as a personal affront, and Blivens was still 
nervous from excesses when he came “‘on 
the carpet.” 

“You're a worthless yellow nigger’ was 
the Captain’s summing up. “I could put 
you in the guard-house but I know a surer 
way of getting under your skin. Your 
horse, 53—what fool name do you call 
her?—is unassigned. I'll take her myself. 
Youll ride her no more. Ill make you 
niggers come to time or I'll break you.” 

Blivens’ eyes had never left the floor. 
He straightened with the pain of what he 
heard, and then a flooding flush darkened 
his swarthy skin. Something in his atti- 
tude—a slight swerving back of the shoulder, 
or the look of hot deadly hate that flashed 
in his eye, brought French, who was sitting 
by the desk, to his feet. It even halted 
Scruggs, who paled. 

“Get out!” he growled, and as Blivens 
turned, slipped his hand into the desk 
drawer where his revolver lay. 

“Blivens,” he called, “‘I don’t know what 
you meant by that move. I take no chances 


There was a little rustle on the line—a whinny, soft and grateful; and then a low dry 
choking sob—no more 
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with a surly yellowhammer. You bat 
an eye and I won't hesitate to shoot 
you down.” 


Fort Chirichucha is some score of miles 
from the Arizona frontier. At midnight a 
barrack door creaked. A shadow flitted 
out and noiselessly skirted the kitchens and 
the guard-house, down to the corrals and 
the unfinished stables. There was no moon, 
but the big southern stars swung like lawn 
lanterns in the sky and toward Mexico the 
masses of the Huachucha mountains were 
softened into hazy piles in the swimming 
light. The man cached a rifle and sack in 
the fence corner and, lying flat in the grass, 
awaited the passing of a sleepy sentinel. 
Then he crouched low across the paddocks 
to the shelter of the lines where the horses 
of eight troops were tied to head-ropes. 
There was a little rustle on the line—a 
whinny, soft and grateful, and then a low 
dry choking sob—no more. But the min- 
utes, so precious to the deserter, sped by, 
and still he stood with his arm about the 
neck of a horse whose silken muzzle fum- 
bled in his shirt. He spoke twice: 

‘No mo’ sugah, Mavourneen—nevah no 
mo.’ 

“T’d take you, but you’d suffah—suffah.” 

At last he went away, once as far as the 
fence—and came running back; once as far 
as the post gate—and came back, and then 
he went south into the mountains. 








Mavourneen served the government ten 
years and was branded deep under her thin- 
ning mane “I. C.” (Inspected and Con- 
demned) and sold to a Mexican vaquero for 
thirty silver pesos (Judas got no more). 
She was growing old and she was a little 
stiff, though still sleek and beautiful. The 
troop horses followed her down the fence to 
the corner, with ears pricked forward— 
they always follow a passing rider. One or 
two of them nickered—they do not always 
do that, and Mavourneen turned her head, 
but a great burr-curbed bit, the like of 
which she had never felt before, jerked her 
back savagely, and spurs with razor points 
raked her flanks until she shivered. But 
she was an old and a very faithful horse and 
she only drew herself together and trotted 
on. It wasapity, because Captain Scruggs 
got his majority next day and the man who 
stepped up to his vacancy was Captain 
French, who returned to his old troop and 
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asked about the horse, to be saddened when 
he learned that she was gone. 


In the cheapest of cheap seats in the San 
Isidro bull ring, sat, between two other 
peons, a very dirty, gaunt and somber 
paysano who regarded the sun-steeped sand 
of the ring from beneath the hot felt of a 
wide sombrero. His mouth was hidden by 
a neck-shawl and he seemed singularly un- 
concerned by all about him. His compan- 
ions were not unconcerned. They glanced 
nervously about’ them. They whispered 
together across his back until he laid a hand 
on the knee of one, pointed toward the ring 
and seemed to make some trivial remark. 
The man winced—from pain. 

“Silencio”’ was the whispered word, and 
thereafter there was silence. 

At the grand entry of the ¢éoreros this 
peasant did not raise his head. The glit- 
tering procession led by yellow-jacketed 
picadores in leathern greaves, wound out its 
length of nodding banderilleros in  silver- 
encrusted coats of gaudy blue and crimson, 
satin breeches and stockings of white silk; 
of bowing officiales; and finally of the espa- 
das and the white mule team of the corrida 
around and around the ring under a thunder 
of applause and a frenzied blaring of the 
band, but the peon did not arise from his 
pine bench. He had come to Isidro for a 
purpose, but that purpose was not to wit- 
ness bull-fights, and he was only in the plaza 
because it was not wise to attract attention 
by staying away. He regarded with mild 
interest the blasé indifference of Chico 
Maravilloso, a swart muscular man in the 
diamonds, the flaming crimson jacket and 
the white satin small-clothes of a successful 
matador, but he did not applaud even when 
the trumpet announced the opening of the 
first suerte, and the first bull, maddened by 
a ribbon-bedecked pike in his shoulders, 
careened into the center of the cleared ring 
and stood pawing spurts of sand on his back 
and haunches and glaring from one to the 
other of the sadly-mounted picadores, until, 
with a lance thrust, the nearest horseman 
stung him to action and he charged, bearing 
horse and man before him with a thud that 
shook the studding of the stand. 

The audience of the corrida rose shrieking 
with the primal lust that stirs in their race 
at the sight and smell of blood. The peon 
in the ‘‘seats of the sun”’ felt a sickening 
horror at his throat. He bit his lip and 
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turned his head away. His compadres had 
risen, forgetful of their mission and their 
danger and, arms outstretched, mouths wide 
open in yells of approbation and screams for 
action, awaited the outcome of that tense 
moment while the bull stood pawing above 
the cringing picador, who was pinned against 
the wall by his struggling wounded horse. 
The bull gored the ground with sharp black 
horns and covered his chest with earth. 
With a rush the banderilleros entered the 
ring. One flicked his red cape across the 
beast’s eyes and horns and was instantly 
charged, the great floundering form follow- 
ing the twinkling white legs straight across 
the ring, to draw up as its tormentor dodged 
behind a screen. But another banderillero 
was ready. With poised darts raised above 
his, head, he stood statuesquely and awaited 
the bungling rush until it was upon him, 
when with the swiftness of a panther he 
lowered his weapons, and darting aside, 
left the barbed goads upright in the beast’s 
laboring shoulders while he vaulted lightly 
over horns and haunches. There was no 
rest for the bull. The torreros invited his 
rushes and harassed him when he would 
have paused, stamping the earth, waving 
their plumed darts and gesticulating with 
their red capes, but always springing deftly 
aside at the moment of impact, leaving their 
ribboned darts like a lais around the tor- 
tured neck. For a full ten minutes they 
baited him to exhaustion, yet always the 
brave beast floundered on—fighting to the 
end against unconquerable odds. But there 
was mercy. At last the ring was cleared of 
all save one quiet figure, who stood at ease 
in its center, Chico the Merciful—Chico of 
the single stroke—Chico who delivered his 
thrust recebiendo, receiving the charge on 
the point of his sword, and standing stolidly 
in his tracks while the keen double-edged 
blade went darting down through flesh and 
sinew, straight to the wildly laboring heart. 
The bull stopped, swayed, dropped to his 
knees and so rolled wearily to his rest. 

Then did the corrida go mad—flowers, 
scarfs, showcrs of silver and even gold, 
dropped into the ring. The shouting danc- 
ing demonstration of a November football 
game was merely mild fervor compared to 
the demonstration that Isidro accorded 
Chico, and that in the lean days brought 
upon the town by Arojas and his tatter- 
demalion legions. 

The band played in the pause before the 


advent of the second bull. Fans fluttered 
in the ambitious precincts of the “seats of 
the shade,” and San Isidro—aristocracy and 
proletariat—lapsed into a hum of gratu- 
latory conversation on the subject of this 
auspicious harbinger of the return of the 
good old days and the discomfiture of 
Arojas the despised. The gates banged 
open for the entrance of the picadores. 
Had Tomaso been prodigal enough to pro- 
vide fresh horses? For the broken beast 
against the screen would rise no more. Yes, 
there were four picadores as before. The 
crowd voiced its approbation and settled to 
enjoyment as the trumpets blared and 
another wounded bull rushed in. 

There was a shout of approval, but the 
peon neither heard the shouting nor saw 
the bull. He had risen to stark attention 
and was staring into the ring, forgetful of 
the men at his side, the crowd about him 
or the meaning of the moment—staring at 
the replaced horse of the fourth picador, a 
dapple-gray wraith of a horse, pitifully 
emaciated, terribly scarred, and yet, in the 
moment of excitement, distending her nos- 
trils and tossing her head to free the blind- 
fold from her eyes. 

Dazed and puzzled, irresistibly drawn, he 
began to thread a way down the crowded 
steps of seats to the ringside. Some one 
turned and growled at him for crowding, 
but instantly gave place at sight of his face 
and eyes. The serape had dropped away, 
and as he pressed against the rail, one of his 
companions plucked at his sleeve, and was 
sent staggering back by a blow. 

The first picador had lanced the bull, who 
charged, missed, and without an instant’s 
hesitation tore across the ring, blind and 
bellowing’ with rage. The turn had been so 
swilt that this second rider was caught un- 
awares and his leg was pinned to his horse’s 
flank by the goring horns. 

There was horror enough in this and the 
crowd screamed in frenzy. ‘The fourth 
picador was intoxicated with the wine of 
excitement. He spurred his horse to the 
front and deliberately placed him athwart 
the rush where the upward fling of the black 
horns could not but have full sweep against 
the horse’s defenseless flanks. The faithful 
little gray mare sensed the thrill of the ex- 
citement whose cause she could not see and 
responded as in happier days, prancing and 
actually curveting. The bull halted for a 
moment, stamping the earth and snorting, 
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but the picador waved his lance. The bull 
gored the earth, shook his powerful shoul- 
ders and lurched forward. There was an 
instant hush of tense expectancy, but it 
was not the heavy impact of the lumbering 
beast that shattered that spell like glass is 
shattered. There was a shot—the sharp 
jarring crack of an automatic. The whole 
corrida turned toward the seats of the sun. 
Pressed against the rail, his lank body lean- 
ing far forward, one lean arm extended and 
holding a smoking pistol, was the gaunt grim 
figure of aman. The first shot was followed 
by three more in a staccato succession of 
swiftness that blurred them in a ripping 
peal. The bull, committed to the momen- 
tum of his rush, tottered. His knees doubled 
weakly, his body went down and forward, 
head dropping under. He rolled in a com- 
plete somersault and lay at the feet of the 
horse. There were men who knew the sin- 
ister face that bent in righteous wrath above 
the ring, and even as the peon’s lithe figure 
slid over the rail and down the barrier, some 
one cried: 

“Arojas!” 

The paysano’s instant of indecision was 
over. The crowd had yet to suffer that 
moment of paralysis, induced by the very 
audacity of the act. Dizzy with the satia- 
tion of their lust, they would have torn the 
man to pieces had he been no more than 
what he seemed. But this was the vile 
Arojas. Freed by that thought, men 
pressed forward. They crashed over the 
seats. They swarmed down the barrier 
and into the ring like angry ants. A thou- 
sand tongues bayed: 

“‘Arojas—Arojas—kill—kill 

But Arojas had had a moment of lucidity 
in his blinding rage. He skimmed across 
the trampled sands with the swiftness of 
his thought. He tore the bandage from the 
mare’s eyes and knocked the scared picador 
out of the saddle with a sweep of his arm. 
He leaned far over the thin gray neck, and 
shrilled in the mare’s ear the word he had 
dinned into her brain by weeks of patient 
training for the old cavalry rescue race, 
where success is spelled by an instant start 
and an impetuous charge through every- 
thing. The rabble had barely reached the 
ring, but startled attendants, rushing in, 
had opened the entrance gate and stood 
there gawking. The mare shot away with 
the long low stride of a coursing hound. 
Beyond the gate was a corral and a four- 
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foot fence. A thin tongue of the crowd shot 
out to block the way, but Mavourneen 
charged straight through. One, braver than 
the rest, stood out with waving arms and 
was knocked roughly down. Straight for 
the fence rushed the horse. There were 
pistols in the pursuit. A bullet whined by 
the peon’s ear. Sand jets were spurting 
about the mare’s feet, and even as she rose 
to her leap, a Winchester ball splintered the 
top rail. She topped the fence. She stum- 
bled and went to her knees, but recovered 
instantly. The plaza gate spouted its lava 
of pursuit, but she was away and splashing 
through the ford before they had crossed 
the fence. The American sentinel lowered 
his rifle and her hoofs tore parallel furrows 
in the sand as her rider drew her up before 
patrol-headquarters. The Sergeant of the 
guard was a veteran “L” Trooper. From 
a look of angry excitement his old black 
face relaxed to one of awed and not un- 
pleased perplexity. Then it brightened 
with certainty. 

‘Fo’ de swo’d ob de Lawd and Gideon!” 
he cried. 


A disquieting word reached the ear of the 
general commanding the border patrol at 
El Paso, and being short of field officers, his 
own aide-de-camp went down to San Isidro 
to investigate Captain French. The aide 
was a Classmate of the man he was inspect- 
ing, and they foregathered with more joy 
than the occasion officially warranted. That 
night they sat together in French’s tent, the 
Captain, writhing in the agony that oficial 
reports always gave him, his pen in his moist 
fingers, his tongue in his cheek. 

“With regard to the report,”’ he scratched, 
reading stagily as he wrote, “that General 
Pepito Arojas, commanding the Insurrec- 
tionary Forces in Northern Mexico (some 
title that, Bobbie), escaped frora the San 
Isidro bull ring, crossed the bovder and re- 
mained unmolested in my camp (I can’t 
say as much for the camp. He strutted 
around here like a turkey and you could 
have knocked these darkies’ eyes off with 
a stick. They nearly foundered that mare 
with bran mashes and stuff, and they fought 
for turns at rubbing her down until it’s a 
wonder she has a patch of hide left. She 
was picking up wonderfully when she was 
taken away and she'll be fat as a porpoise 
in a month—she’s fallen on her feet anyway. 
They all fought the war over again and 
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thumped the strings out of a dozen banjos— 
from the noise—but that won’t do for the 
report. Let’s see—) unmolested in my 
camp for three days and then was allowed 
to depart, being neither interned as a com- 
batant on neutral territory or imprisoned 
as an outlaw. I have to state that there 
was an utter lack of evidence as to the man’s 
identity as Arojas. On the contrary, I had 
personal knowledge that he was an Ameri- 
can negro and not a Mexican at all. He 
served under me as a member of troop ‘L’ 
at Fort Chirichucha and his name is Blivens. 
He deserted the service in 1902, and this de- 
sertion being outlawed I had no authority to 
restrain him and therefore set him at liberty. 

“Touching the horse he is said to have 
stolen, I may say that the sum of one hun- 
dred dollars ($100) left here by him for 
transmittal to one Tomaso Buencamino 
has been turned over to and eagerly ac- 
cepted by the said Buencamino, in full sat- 


isfaction of the above claim. (Is that clear 
and sufficient, astute inquisitor?)”’ 

“Tt’s sufficient, so far as it goes,” con- 
ceded the aide judicially, “and I suppose 
that the Old Man, being conversant with 
your well and widely known reputation for 
judgment and discretion, will accept it, but 
it strikes me that to the ordinary two-legged 
marsupial with perspicacity enough to see 
through a ladder with a two-foot step, it 
would have occurred that, just possibly, 
Arojas and Blivens are one and the same 
chicken. Now, what’s the little private and 
unofficial story that you want me to take 
back to the General for a full understanding 
of this business? Speed up, let’s have it. 
He’s great on these Old Soldier stories— 
bait, hook and sinker.” 

“T was just getting around to that” said 
French. ‘‘Let’s go outside in the cool, and 
T’ll tell you the tallest and swingeingest tale 
I know.” 
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IN NEVADA 


By GRACE M. PETERS 


Out of the town to Rancher’s Rest 
The trail is very far; 
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I turn my horse unto the West 
And travel by a star. 


Out of the town to Rancher’s Rest 
The desert lies between; 

There’s not a house ’twixt here and there, 
And not a blade of green. 


Only the glare of alkali, 

— Only the stunted sage, 

And whitened bones beside the trail 
Where death has taken wage. 


The desert stars are bright and cold, 
The desert sun is hot; 

I ride across an empty world 
Where speech has been forgot. 











An arid land, a barren land, 
A yellow land and bare; 
But O, the blue behind the hills, 


And O, the spaces there! 
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He does not know that he ought to be distributed 


By ROBERT NEWTON LYNCH 


Vice-President and Manager, California Development Board 


Ill. DISTRIBUTING THE IMMIGRANT 


VERYONE seems agreed that the 
E immigrant ought to be distributed. 

In the large it appears a simple enough 
proposition: there are places where popu- 
lation is thick and there are places where 
population is thin—therefore level it off. 
Not being like water it fails to seek its 
level geographically and remains piled up 
in spots. 

Attempts at the demonstration of distri- 
bution theories have discovered that people 
are not easy to distribute. They are hard 
to move, and harder still to keep in their 
(theoretically) right places after they are 
moved. Despite the 800,000 and more 
immigrants annually entering the country, 
and the very large number of recent immi- 
grants located on the Atlantic Coast, the 
Division of Information of the federal 
Immigration Bureau with headquarters in 
New York City, is instrumental in distrib- 


uting only about 5000 persons annually, 
including aliens and others. 

A band of promotion agents once de- 
scended in wrath upon the immigration 
authorities at Ellis Island, accusing the 
latter of diverting settlers and laborers 
from their part of the country.’ To prove 
the impossibility of such treachery on the 
part of the officials the visitors were per- 
mitted to work all day among the immi- 
grants in the station, through interpreters 
supplied by the Government, for the pur- 
pose of inducing immigration to their 
state. They labored enthusiastically and 
when night fell they had persuaded one man 
to communicate with them at a later date 
in case he should become dissatistied with 
the place for which he was bound. There 
is no reason to doubt the genuineness of the 
allurement that was held out to the immi- 
grants in this case, but it was simply of no 
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fhe immigrant’s destination is very often the home of some relative or friend already living in quarters 


The result is an intensifying 


weight for the reason that the people were 
headed for definite places and not to be 
lightly diverted. 

It is rarely that an immigrant leaves his 
home without having a special destination 
in view. To be sure, that destination may 
be the home of some relative or friend 
already living in quarters so crowded that 
there seems not an inch of space left for 
the new-comer, but at least the immigrant 
feels that he knows something of the place 
to which he is going through letters received 
before he left home. He also knows the 
kind of work his friends in America are 
reputed to have found and he hopes to 
find employment in the same place. He 


ded that there seems not an inch of space left for the new-comer. 
of the problems of congestion 
1 


does not know that he ought to be dis- 
tributed, but he does know that he must 
find immediate work, and he naturally 
goes where his friends before him have 
found employment. This place is usually 
in a center of population close to industries 
that employ large numbers of people. The 
result is an increase of population in the 
humbler quarters of the cities—where 
rents are nevertheless the highest for value 
received of any in the city—and an intensi- 
fying of the problems of congestion. 

If it is true that immigrants should be dis- 
tributed to other parts of the country than the 
great industrial centers, the question then 
becomes: where shall they be distributed? 
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Distribution to agricultural districts is the apparent solution of the problem of immigrant-crowding. Yet 
consider the great tract of land required to establish in agriculture the thousand 
passengers from the steerage of merely one ocean liner 


The theoretical answer would seem to be 
that they should be located in the places 
that need the contribution they have to 
make, and so will reward them with the 
chance to live healthful, normal lives. 
Obviously a normal life is dependent upon 
an unintermittent source of livelihood and 
the opportunity of spending the returns of 
labor in a manner conducive to physical, 
mental and social health. By the natural 
working of economic laws, through indi- 
vidual gropings, the flow of immigration 
sets toward the industrial centers where 
labor is needed, but by the operation of 
forces which are natural only in the light 
of human selfishness and carelessness the 


immigrants do not win healthful, normal 
lives in retutn for their contribution of 
labor. 

Out of every ten persons who discuss the 
problem of immigrant-crowding in the 
cities, probably nine will assert that dis- 
tribution to agricultural districts and pur- 
suits is its solution. Especially is this 
looked upon as the saving factor which 
because of the relatively small population 
in proportion to their areas—may be ex- 
pected to prevent on the Pacific Coast such 
troubles as have accompanied heavy immi- 
gration in the east. The population of 
Washington is seventeen persons to the 
square mile; Oregon, seven; and California, 
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At the door, in a congested district 


fifteen. The average number of acres per 
farm in the Pacific division is larger than 
in any other division of the United States, 
with the exception of the Rocky mountain 
section. The tendency, according to the 
census records, is toward smaller farms, 
which would of course indicate an increase 
in the number of farm operators. More- 
over, there are places on the Coast where 
families have been able to support them- 
selves upon ten to twenty acres, and in 
rare instances less. The production of some 
of the most valuable crops grown in the 
country is limited to these states. The 
salubrity of the climate, with its less rigor- 
ous extremes of heat and cold, invites the 
people of the world as do few other places. 
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All these things point to the Pacific “cast 
states as desirable for immigration. !?1s5- 
ing from San Diego in the extreme sov’ ern 
part of California, through Orego: ( 
Seattle in northern Washington, the 
eler cannot but be impressed with the ¢ 
unoccupied areas throughout practicat.y 
the whole distance. Looking at them it 
seems ridiculous to suppose that there 
should be any difficulty in finding a place 
upon the land for all the people who may 
care to come. An analysis of conditions, 
however, puts a different aspect upon the 
situation. 

While it is true that the crops grown on 
the Coast, especially in California, lend a 
uniqueness to development there because 
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Out-of-doors, in the promised land 


of the intensive methods under which many 
of them are grown, it is still worthy of 
thoughtful consideration that in the great 
agricultural backbone of the nation—the 
most thickly settled middle-west states— 
the average farm acreage has increased 
during the last ten years instead of decreas- 
ing as it might naturally be expected to do 
with increase in the state’s population. 
Nor does this mean a deterioration in the 
type of farming, but quite the contrary. 
Recently the United States Department 
of Agriculture has made agricultural sur- 
veys in Iowa, Illinois and Indiana, which 
proved that the most profitable farm is the 
large one, because the land is being more 
efficiently used and the same products are 


being produced by the use of modern 
machinery at less cost. In European 
countries where peasant labor is abundant 
and cheap the success of agriculture is 
measured by the maximum production per 
acre, but in America we prefer to take as 
our standard the maximum product per 
man. According to our standard then 
the Middle West is progressing agricul- 
turally because while the number of farms, 
and farmers, is decreasing, the production 
per acre is not decreasing; in other words, 
the acreage per farmer is increasing. Mean- 
while the acreage per farm on the Coast 
is decreasing, but it is the result of the 
breaking up of enormous holdings that were 
formerly sown to wheat, and although the 
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diversification of crops will allow of much 
smaller acreage per farm, it is hardly safe 
to assume that the average will continue 
to shrink for the whole territory until it 
reaches a ten, or even twenty, acre limit. 
Certain districts never will be capable 
because of climatic, soil, or water condi 
tions—of such production no matter how 
intensively they may be cultivated. 
The population of California is fifteen 
persons to the square mile, but of the total 
area of the state only one-fifth is estimated 
to be capable of becoming arable land. 
Another fifth is waste desert and mountain 
land, and the remaining three-fifths is 
forest, grazing and mineral lands. There 
are several million acres of government land 
remaining to be taken up but it is of a 
character to require as great an invest- 
ment before it reaches the point of produc - 
tion as would be required to buy land of a 
less difficult nature in the first place, and 
much of it is rough country that never 
can be farmed. Of the 22,000,000 acres of 
arable land in the state, the recent Irriga 
tion Investigations of the Government 
seem to prove that not more chan 10,000,000 
acres will ultimately be irrigated. This 
limits the production of the remaining 
12,000,000 acres to less than the average of 
the land which has abundant water supply. 
Leaving aside for the moment considera- 
tion of the dire hardships that would over- 
take a penniless immigrant were he placed 
in possession of land without the necessary 
funds for farming it and supporting his 
family until it became productive, it is 
illuminating to consider just how far the 
arable lands of California would go toward 
furnishing a distributing ground for docile 
immigrants who could be settled there. 
Assuming that on the 10,000,000 acres ol 
irrigable land an average of tive acres will 
support one person, and on the remaining 
12,000,000 of arable land which may not be 
irrigated, it will require ten acres (an ex- 
tremely low estimate since in some parts of 
the state it would require not less than forty 
acres per person ), the arable stretches of Cali- 
fornia may be expected to support a popu 
lation of 3,200,000 persons. By the last 
census the rural population was 907,810. 


This would seem to leave a capacity for 
2,292,000 persons on the land, or as many 


more people as are now within the state. 


If immigrants came to California for the 
next twenty-one years at the same rate 
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they went to the state of Illinois last year, 
or if they came for the next seven years at 
the same rate they went to New York 
state (not as a port but as a destination 
during the last year, the agricultural spaces 
would be filled to their limit. Using 
another measure: if Poles continue to come 
to the United States for the next thirteen 
years at the same rate they came last year 
and the entire Polish immigration were to 
be diverted to California, they would be 
sufficient to fill the rural districts in that 
time. In the case of the Italian immigra- 
tion the state could be filled in less than 
nine years. 

It may be said with truth that it is im- 
possible to make reliable estimates of the 
foregoing variety. Surely it is impossible 
to come to an exact estimate of the number 
of persons who may be supported in a 
territory as large, diverse and liable to 
change through the introduction of new 
methods and crops as is California. Never- 
theless the inadequacy of the distribution- 
to-the-farm theory in the light of even such 
an approximation is apparent. <A_ large 
ocean liner will accommodate a third-class 
passenger list of a thousand people. The 
great tract of land that ‘would be required 
to establish in agriculture merely the pas- 
sengers from the steerage of a single vessel 
is enough to make one hesitate before the 
theory of farm settlement to solve the 
problems of distribution. Another ob- 
stacle to wholesale rural distribution is the 
fact that not one-third of the men have 
been farmers or farm laborers in Europe 
and would not have the skill, if they had 
the desire, to become farmers here. As 
the average wealth of the immigrant at 
the time of landing is barely sufficient to 
take him to his destination and support 
him for a few weeks until he can secure 
employment he has no capital for estab- 
lishing himself on the soil. 

If the immigrants cannot be distributed 
to the country with advantage, the question 
then becomes: where can they go to avoid 
the ills that attend their present congestion 
in the industrial centers? No amount of 
social or other advantage which may 
attend residence in a favored spot can take 
the place of the economic advantage in- 
volved in being where there is opportunity 
of earning a living. 

It is impossible to estimate the indus- 
trial future of the Coast with even a fraction 
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if the accuracy with which the agricul- 
tural approximation may be hazarded. 
\t the present time the Coast states have a 
comparatively slight industrial develop- 
ment. The number of wage earners in this 
division is only 5.1 per cent of the total 
population, whereas in the New England 
states the wage earners are 16.8 per cent, 
and in the Middle Atlantic states 11.4 
per cent of the population. In the list of 
the nation’s forty-eight leading cities in 
value of manufactured production, only 
three Coast cities appear—San Francisco 
ranking sixteenth, Los Angeles thirty- 
second and Seattle forty-seventh. The 
leading industry in all three states is lumber 
and timber products. During the slack 
season in this industry seventy per cent of 
the wage earners of the industry in Wash- 
ington and Oregon are at work; in Cali- 
fornia less than half of the maximum num- 
ber of wage earners of the industry are em- 
ployed. Canning and preserving, which 
is another of the leading industries in Cali- 
fornia and Washington, has a minimum 
employment of seventeen per cent of the 
total number of wage earners of the indus- 
try in the former state and twelve per 
cent in the latter. In the New England 
states the smallest per cent of the maxi- 
mum number of workers employed at any 
time is ninety-two and in the Middle 
\tlantic states it is eighty-citht per cent. 
In the Pacific Coast states it is as low as 
seventy-three per cent, indicating that em- 
ployment in the industries at the present 
time is more seasonal here than for other 
parts of the country. 

Despite the present state of industrial 
development on the Coast there is every 
reason to believe that this section of the 
country is destined to a wonderful manu- 
facturing production ultimately. The hy- 
dro-electric power, the vast quantities of 
fuel oil (now being used for fuel on ocean 
liners), the mineral wealth, the forests and 
the agricultural production furnish the 
state with the necessary raw materials and 
the power. The geographical position on 
the westward-facing shore of an ocean 
which is just beginning to feel the rush of 
eastern commerce through its waters, and 
about to be connected by the Canal with 
new Atlantic routes, promises a commercial 
expansion that can sustain great industries. 
Large projects and industries require capital 
to initiate and finance them, but they also 
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require many hands and much muscle to 
build and operate them. Many an in- 
dustrial }$lant supports on an acre of ground 
a working population which would require 
many square miles were it to earn its living 
direct from the soil. 

Heavy or light immigration is a com- 
parative thing depending upon local con- 
ditions. What would be considered a heavy 
day’s inspection at San Francisco would 
be as nothing through the machinery of 
Ellis Island; and an influx of workers which 
would deluge a small town in the moun- 
tains would be taken care of gladly and 
without delay in a valley fruit-growing 
district during the harvest season. Be- 
cause there are limits to the number of 
persons who may advantageously settle 
upon the arable lands of California, and in a 
wholesale scheme of rural distribution the 
supply of land would in relatively few years 
be populated, it aoes not prove that there is 
no need for a directing agency. There is a 
great waste of time, energy and life in the 
pursuit of elusive employment throughout 
our country, and mainly because no one is 
really informed as to where the opportuni- 
ties are and just what their extent may be. 
In California there is a general demand for 
laborers for the harvest during probably 
seven months of the year. The remainder 
of the year there is little or no demand for 
extra helpers on the farms of the state. 
The discrepancy between the peak of the 
labor load in the summer months and its 
slack during the winter months may be 
expected to decrease as the arable areas 
become more thickly settled and the local, 
and permanent, supply of hands increases. 
Much may be done doubtless to prevent 
the present loss to the worker through a 
gauging of the local and temporary de- 
mands of the crops, but in the broader 
understanding of the question this is not 
real distribution work—it is merely emer- 
gency work. For the immigrant who ex- 
pects to go onto the land permanently no 
better experience could be wished than this 
of working first upon the farms of the state, 
for he thereby has an opportunity of seeing 
the various types of farms and of learning 
the methods of cultivation practiced here. 
His chances of a successful location at an 
early date are enhanced by approaching 
the matter this way. There are many 
opportunities for the man who proves his 
industry and ability; lands are leased upor 




































































partnership and share basis which afford 
him a chance to gain a foothold that may 
finally establish him on lands of his own. 
The great need of the immigrant who has 
nothing must not overshadow the different 
need of the immigrant who comes prepared 
to invest in land. For such immigrants 
assistance in distribution must consist in 
our being prepared to provide them with 
all the information that can help send them 
to the right place. To be a reliable factor 
in distribution information must first of all 
be accurate and complete, and secondly, 
available to the people who need it. The 
interested promoter is too apt to meet the 
first requirement only half-way—his infor- 
mation stops short of being complete at the 
point where adverse facts begin. The very 
existence of beautiful and prosperous farms 
may be the lure to bring a settler into dis- 
aster. If he is not wise in the knowledge 
of soils, and is unaware of the “spotted” 
character of the soil distribution in the 
coast country, he can be led to invest in 
land lying alongside a model farm on the 
supposition that because it does lie next it 
is capable of the same production, which 
may be far from the truth. Or he may buy 
orange land that is perfectly adapted to the 
growing of oranges but fail to consult the 
weather records which will tell him whether 
or not the climate uniforml, permits of a 
crop. Such half-truths are more dangerous 
than actual false statements, for their 
power of demonstration leads to too great 
confidence. There is, of course, the home- 
seeker who can be led to believe that the 
cream of alfalfa land is detected by large 
and numerous rocks in the soil. Accurate 
information may be of some use in hi. case, 
but it is doubtful if anything short of a 
guardian will prove effective protection. 
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Nowhere is there such an opportunity to start clean and right as on the Coast, where the cities are young 


(We are under the impression, however, that 
it is not the immigrant who lends himself 
most readily to this type of credulity.) 
The rich man may employ an agricul- 
tural expert to pass upon the wisdom of his 
contemplated investment, but the poor 
man would find his funds for investment 
seriously depleted if he did the same thing. 
The Government has never provided ex- 
perts for the public service of those who 
have no means to employ their own, but 
it is not at all out of the realm of possibility 
that the day will come when there will be 
such officials. A wholesale survey which 
placed a valuation upon the entire agri- 
cultural area of the state, and stated the 
adaptability of the soils to the various crops, 
would perhaps accomplish the same result. 
The College of Agriculture in its soil sur- 
veys is making some headway toward this 
end, and in the popularizing of its educa- 
tional work is taking great strides toward 
insuring success to the farmers of the state. 
The California Development Board is 
sending trained men into the counties to 
gather such information on crop costs, 
land values, and the general data covering 
a wide range of subjects in which the home- 
seeker is interested. The Commission of 
Immigration and Housing is making inves- 
tigations on its own account, and utilizing 
the work done by other forces to provide 
accurate information. As the official body 
appointed by the state to look after the 
welfare of immigrants within California, 
it is in a position to place the authenti- 
cated information before the immigrants. 
When an immigrant lands in America we 
see that he is given the correct amount of 
United States money in exchange for his 
European coin. Why should we not be 
equally careful to give him a fair exchange 
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in American opportunity for the foreign— 
but no less genuine—worth he carries into 
the land with him, in the shape of virile 
strength and the willingness to labor for 
us? To talk unintermittently of geograph- 
ical distribution as the only way of insuring 
him his fair exchange is to overlook the 
undamentals of the whole economic situ- 
ation. The bulk of the present immigra- 
tion has not the funds for going upon the 
land, and were the Government or private 
philanthropy to provide the funds, the 
greater number of the immigrants have not 
had the training in farming which would 
enable them to support themselves. More- 
over if sane distribution is to the place 
where people are needed, it is very evident 
that the greatest number of people will 
always be needed in the cities where are 
located manufacturers, though thé constant 
inpouring of new immigrants into these 
centers is apt to create the appearance of 
there being continually too many persons 
already there. The urban population in the 
Pacific Coast states is at the present time 
56.8 per cent of the total population, or 
ten per cent more than is the percentage 
for the country as a whole. For every 
increase in rural population it is reason- 
able to expect that there will be a relative 
increase in urban population, for the ten- 
dency of the ratio between rural and urban 
population is to increase on the latter side 
as the population increases. Agriculture 
is the foundation and natural complement 
of trade and manufacturing. Through the 
latter the agriculture of the country gives 
employment indirectly to many more 
people than are connected with farms. 
The city has been the much abused and 
maligned unit of civilization, despite the 
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fact that practically every great movement 
in history—good as well as bad—has had 
its force centered there. Only now are 
European cities scientifically planning their 
structure and employing trained experts 
to administer them. America has been 
slower to awake to the need of such plan- 
ning and administration but the leaven is 
beginning to work here. Nowhere is there 
such an opportunity to start clean and 
right as on the Coast where the cities are 
young and the industrial plants have not 
yet established themselves in surroundings 
that are a menace, and where slums, if 
they exist at all, are in embryo. It is sig- 
nificant that the new California commission 
is aCommission of Immigration and Housing. 
The work of distribution as it is ordinarily 
understood should not be belittled, nor a 
single chance for satisfactorily locating the 
agricultural immigrant be neglected, but 
when every acre of land is occupied the 
greater number of immigrants will still be 
in the cities. 

Our biggest problem is not to distribute 
the immigrants from the cities but to dis- 
tribute a square deal to the immigrants in 
the cities. The possibilities of the modern 
city, equipped with many inventions of 
science for the promotion of comfort and 
the growth of trade, challenges the state, 
the city itself, and all Americans to build 
it in a manner which will insure to all the 
opportunity of living healthful lives. Sens- 
ing its strategic position of time, place and 
opportunity, the Coast takes up with hope 
and faith its preparation for a new era of 
development—a balanced growth of coun- 
try and city. The task is worthy of the 
young vigor and the high ideals which are 
preparing to grapple with it. 
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THOUGHTLESS TIM TOULAN 











By PETER B. KYNE 
Author of: The Burden of Command; At the Top of the Mast 


Iustrated by Louis Rogers 


Y friend, First Sergeant John Ryan, 
M B troop, —th United States Cav- 

alry, told me this story one even- 
ing in Manila, as we walked together upon 
the Malecon after a concert on the Luneta. 
Although he is, and has been this many a 
year, a cavalryman, his first love was a 
doughboy regiment in the days of “the 
Empire; and it was of those old exciting 
years that have dipped so far over the 
horizon as to be considered, in these brisk 
times, history scarcely worth the knowing, 
that the sergeant was speaking when he 
told me this tale of Tim Toulan and his 
amazing adventures with Major Cooney: 


“Who was Tim Toulan?” say you. He 
was Corkonian, as big as two like you and 
me, and a private in E av the —th infantry 
in ‘98 and ‘99, when I was E’s firrst djooty 
sergeant. A brave broth av a bhoy, was 
Tim Toulan, six feet four in his governmint 
socks, two hundhred pounds av bone and 
gristle in the buff, a divil on wheels and as 
fine a soger as ever slapped a gun-sling. 
He was dark-complected Irish, a relic av 
the days whin Ireland was overrun wit’ 
snakes and Spaniards, and a good joke he’d 
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sooner have than a plenary indulgence. 
As the pote says: 


So brave and bowld his bearin’, bhoy, 
Should ye meet him onward farin’, bhoy, 
In Lapland’s snow, 
Or Chile’s glow, 
Ye'd say: “What news from Erin, bhoy!” 


There ye have Tim Toulan. He was a 
borrn color-sergeant, if he’d only behaved 
himself. ‘Not that there was a bad bone in 
Tim’s body, for there wasn’t, but he was 
forever and a day schemin’ to take a fall 
out av his superior orficers in a way that 
they couldn’t get back at him be a sum- 
mary court-martial. At that kind of 
sogerin’ Tim Toulan was a ganius borrn, 
and signs by he remained a private the 
longest day I knew him. 

*Twas in Vancouver Barracks, just be- 
fore the Spanish war, that Tim firrst met 
his aqual in a superior orficer. We'd been 
sufferin’ for two long years undher com- 
mand av a pepper-box av a young captain 
that was an at’lete and was forever and a 
day runnin’ us double-time till we’d be 
that tired our tongues would hang out. 
Sure we dhrilled in double-time! If we 
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walked out to a dress parade ye may be 
sure we ran all the way back. Faith we 
were kept in a lather av sweat that took all 
av our pay to keep us in clane laundhry 
and justify the C. C.’s brag that E comp’ny 
was the natest and clanest lot av men, and 
the best dhrilled and liveliest sogers on 
their feet, av any throops in the wide wide 
wurrld. Gawd knows he was proud av us 
and kind in his way, but what av that? 
Speakin’ for myself, I'll have no slow-pokes 
about me; but, for all that, I hated this 
at’lete captain, for I’d ‘listed for a soger 
and not a foot-racer. 

Well, sor, as I’ve towld ye, we shtood 
this double-timin’ captain for two mortial 
years, and then be the grace av Gawd an’ 
the secret’y av war he was sint on recruitin’ 
serrvice, and the men was that glad to get 
rid av him they bought him a goold watch 
to remember us by, afther which we settled 
down to enjoy the life av brave sogers in 
barracks. 

In the place av the at’lete we dhrew an 
auld man! ’Twas Tim Toulan that seen 
him firrst the night he come to the regimint, 
and learrned from the sergeant-major’s 
clerk that the new captain was to take 
charrge av Ecomp’ny. Into the squadrooms 
Tim comes peltin’ to tell the glad tidin’s. 

‘“‘We’re sa-ved from spavin an’ ringbones 
at last” says Tim, ‘for our new captain is 
no at’lete. Captain Bill Cooney is his 
name and he’s fifty-five years old if he’s a 
day, wit’ a slight limp in his right leg and 
a head like the driven snow.” 

“What kind av an eye have he, Tim?” 
says I. 

“Like a bullet hole in a board” says Tim. 

“Have a care then, how ye count yer 
eggs before they’re hatched, Tim Toulan,” 
says I, “for ’tis the eye and not the leg 
that’s the sign av yout’,” an’ wit’ that, 
first call for retreat sounded at the guard- 
house an’ we fell in outside wit’ our arrms. 

Now, this Tim Toulan, while a good 
soger, had wan bad habit. Like most av 
the Irish he was fond av the sound av his 
own voice, and as Captain Cooney come 
limpin’ up and shtood foreninst the com- 
pny and just back av the firrst sergeant 
who was preparin’ to call the roll, says Tim 
Toulan to his next rank man: 

“Faith, this auld invalid’s a godsend. 
We'll have a rest from double-timin’ now, 
for Captain Cooney do have one leg in 
the grave!” 


Thoughtless Tim Toulan: 
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We were just comin’ to attintion whin 
Tim unloaded his personal opinions av the 
captain. Dear knows he’d meant to whis- 
per it, but he’d a chest like a ’tillery mule 
and what was a whisper for Tim was 
shoutin’ for the rest av us. We all heard 
him as plain as day, and a bit av a smile 
and a snicker wint down the comp’ny 
front. 

It died as quick as it shtarted, for Cap- 
tain Cooney tossed an eye at Tim and the 
omadhaun froze in his tracks. "Twas like 
bein’ shtruck wit’ a whip. There was 
murrder in that cowld blue eye for wan 
instant; the next his glance had rested on 
the finest lookin’ soger-boy in E comp’ny, 
and I could see the admiration displace the 
anger as he looked Tim Toulan over. 
Then he smiled wit’ his eyes, and says he 
quietly: 

“Silence in the ranks! Attintion!” But 
for all that he passed it off so aisy, I knew 
he’d hearrd every wurrd av Tim Toulan’s 
opprobious remarrks, and would have his 
innin’s sooner or later. Be the same token 
he had thim that night! 

The firrst sergeant reported the com- 
pny prisent and accounted for, the bugles 
sounded off and the band played the na- 
tional anthem whilst we shtood at a pa- 
rade rest, lookin’ at Captain Cooney’s 
back, as he shtood foreninst us, as shtiff 
as a fixed bayonet. And whin retreat was 
over, he about-faced and says he to the 
firrst sergeant: “Sergeant,” says he, “T'll 
be afther takin’ the comp’ny out for a 
short bit av dhrill before dismissin’ it.” 
The top saluted and wint and took his place 
in line av file-closers at the head av the 
comp’ny. 

“Right shouldher! Hum-m-m-s! Right 
forward, fours right! March!”, says Cap- 
tain Cooney, and wit’ a hop, skip and a 
jump he was up alongside the firrst ser- 
geant, and away we wint madder than the 
divil at the imposition he was puttin’ upon 
us, dhrillin’ us afther retreat! 

“Double time!”’, says he. ‘“March!”, 
and we bruk into our famous long dog- 
trot. 

I’ll not attimpt to tell ye the histhry av 
our travels that blessed evenin’. He took 
us at a gallop a mile down the road, and 
across a field, and up a hill, and down agin, 
and back to the barracks wit’out a shtop. 
Before we’d gone a mile the top sergeant 
got a stitch in his side and fell out. Two 
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coprils followed suit and a hundhred yards 
further on number two squad in the second 
platoon fell in a faint to a man. In wans 
and two and threes, gaspin’ like fish out 
av wather, they fell out av ranks, but that 
divil av a Captain Cooney only smiled at 
them wit’ his eyes 
and lepped nim- 
bly along at the 
head av the com- 
pny. Backward 
and forward, up 
hill and down 
dale, this amazin’ 
cripple run us like 
hounds afther a 
hare, and there 
was sobs and 
gasps and groans 
and currses_ in 
E comp’ny (what 
was left av it) as 
thick as the flow- 
ersin May. Only 
Tim Toulan said 
never a_ wurrd, 
for he knew now 
the captain had 
heard his disre- 
spectful remarrks 
and that he was 
for givin’ us a 
lesson In manners 
we'd not forget 
in a hurry. 

“Ve big man, 
there,’’ says Cap- 
tain Cooney, 
“you! Number 
onein the firrst set 
av fours! What’s 
your name at re- 
ville?” 

“Private Tim- 
othy Toulan, sor” 
gasps poor Tim. 

“Shtep _ lively, 
Private Toulan. 
Ye’ve an inclina- 
tion to drag yer 
feet, which no good soger should do.” 

“Beggin’ the captain’s pardon, sor,” 
flashes back Tim at him, “but ye’re 
dhraggin’ wan av yer own.” 

“Thrue for ye, Private Toulan” says 
Captain Cooney. “But ‘tis not from 
double-timin’. I have a minie-ball in me 





thigh, that I picked up at Chancellorsville.” 

“°’Tis a God’s pity ye didn’t shtay at 
Chancellorsville’” says Tim, loud enough 
for the captain to hear, for he was bilin’ 
mad be now. 

Captain Cooney chuckled, and I hearrd 
no more, for at 
that minute I fell 
in a dead faint 
and didn’t get 
back to barracks 
for hours. 

Well, sor, to 
make a long 
shtory short, that 
Captain Cooney 
got back to bar- 
racks about dark 
and av all the 
eighty men he’d 
shtarted out wit’, 
seventy-nine was 
scatthered out 
over the counthry 
far and_ wide. 
Number eighty 
was Tim Toulzn, 
wit’ the captain 
runnin’ beside 
him, as. cheerful 
as ever. Poor 
Tim’s tongue was 
hangin’ out and 
he was near to 
cryin’ wit’ rage, 
but he was tough- 
er nor second- 
growth hickory 
and stubborn to 
boot, and he was 
bound he’d not 
knuckle to this 
Captain Cooney 
if he had to die 
in his thracks for 
it. The big chest 
av him was risin’ 
an’ fallin’ like a 


In the place av the at'lete we dhrew an auld man! loose-pegged ten‘ 


in a fair wind and 
he was that wet wit’ sweat ye’d think he’d 
swum a river. 

Now the sintry on number wan post 
had seen Cooney goin’ out wit’ E comp’ny, 
and he seen Cooney comin’ back wit’ Tim 
Toulan alone. Also he knew his gineral 
ordhers for a senthry on post, wan av which 
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is to the effect that whin walkin’ number 
wan post ye shall turn out the guard for 
all gineral officers, foreign potentates, 
colors and shtandards not cased, and all 
armed parties! He’d a sinse av humor, had 
that sinthry, and as poor Tim and the 
captain come peltin’ down the road toward 
the guard-house number wan roars out: 

“Turrn out the guard! Arrmed party!” 

So the guarrd turrned out, as required 
be the gineral ordhers in the Blue Book, 
and as Tim and the Captain come steamin’ 
by, the guarrd give ’em a “Present Arrms!” 

“Faith,” says the orficer av the day to 
the sinthry on number wan post, “for why 
did ye call out the guarrd for an arrmed 
parrty, when ’tis but Captain Cooney an’ 
wan private?” 

“That, sor,” says the sinthry, “is an 
arrmed party. A comp’ny is never wiped 
out av existence, sor, whilst there’s wan 
man left, and if ye do not believe me whin 
I tell ye I turrned out the guarrd for E 
comp’ny, do ye listen, sor, to Captain 
Cooney.” 

Cooney, shtill double-timin’ Tim Toulan, 
had reached the center av the parade ground. 

“Comp’ny-y-y-y! Fours right about! 
March!” says he, and poor staggerin’ Tim 
slackened his pace for the first time in five 
mile. Sinc: he was always number wan 
in the firrst set av fours, it followed that he 
was always the pivot on which the fours 
swung when doin’ a fours right about! So 
he shtood there now, like a blessed fool, 
gintly marrkin’ time, wit’ his head a little 
to wan side, dressin’ left on an imaginary 
set av fours, and slowly turrnin’. When he 
was turrned full around he shtepped out 
again, double-time, and a howl av laughter 
wint up from the guard! 

“Fours left about! March!’’, says this 
crool Captain Cooney, and another howl 
wint up from the guarrd! Ye will remimber 
that in executing a ‘fours right about,” 
in comp’ny formations, Tim Toulan was the 
insid2 man or pivot on which the set av 
fours turrned; but in a “fours left about,”’ 
he was the outside man and the edge av 
the whirrlin’ flank av the set av fours! 
Wit’ a gasp Tim swung wide in a circle, 
and as the edge av the whirrlin’ flank av 
that imaginary set av fours he had to run 
twict as fast so as not to break the align- 
mint! He had to do twinty miles an hour 
for the space av three seconds, and then he 
sthraightened out on his coorse agin. 


Thoughtless Tim Toulan: 
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“E comp’ny! Halt!” says the captain. 

Tim Toulan’s right foot was hittin’ the 
ground at the command “Halt!” It 
shtuck there, and his left come up beside 
it, heels together. ‘Crack! Crack! 
Crack!” and he comes to the prettiest 
“Ordher Arrms!”’ that ever was seen be 
mortal man. 

“Comp’ny! Attintion! Right dress!” 

Now, as the natural head av all comp’ny 
formations, Tim Toulan had never right- 
dressed in his life. E comp’ny always 
“dressed” to the right on Tim Toulan, whilst 
he shtood as a mark for the alignmint wit’ 
his face an’ eyes to the front. 

“Cooney,” says the orficer av the day, 
laughin’ fit to split himself, ‘“‘ye gave Pri- 
vate Toulan the wrong ordher and he can- 
not execute it.” 

“So I did,” says Cooney, “I'll correct it. 
E Company! Left dress!’ 

So Tim Toulan picked himself out a 
commissary wagon for a mark, and dressed 
to the left on that, backin’ fully six feet 
and doin’ his best to form perfect align- 
mint wit’ a comp’ny that wasn’t there. 

“Front!” says Captain Cooney. Tim 
Toulan’s head and eyes come to the front. 

“Port Arrms!” Tim ported arrms. ‘Open 
chambers and magazines!” 

Tim Toulan pulled back the bolt of his 
Krag and opened the chamber; then wit’ 
a flip av his thumb he shot open the gate 
av the magazine! 

“Close chambers and magazines!” Tim 
Toulan closed the magazine gate, shoved 
home the bolt, pulled his trigger and come 
to an ordher arrms! 

“Port Arrms! Dismissed!’ says Cap- 
tain Cooney, as solemn as if Tim Toulan 
was all av E comp’ny put together, and 
Toulan grinned at him. 

“Well, Private Toulan,” says the cap- 
tain, ‘am I at all bad at double-timin’ 
for an invalid wit’ wan leg in the grave?” 

“Gawd forgive me,” says poor Tim, “I 
didn’t know ye were auld counthry Irish 
or I’d never said it. Ye’re a wondherful 
man. I thought—” 

“Ye what!” says Captain Cooney wit’ 
his two eyes snappin’! 

“T thought—’ 

-“What right has the likes av ye to do 
any thinkin’?” says the captain. “Ye 
thought me sogerin’ days was over, did ye 
not, and ye were for amusin’ yer comrades 
at my expense. Toulan, listen to me. 
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Hereafter ye’ll do no thinkin’. I’m paid to 
do yer thinkin’ for ye from now until ye 
get yer discharge from the service. Think- 
in’ may hurt that impidint head av yours, 
so do no more av it! Do not think. Obey 
ordhers!”’ 

“Very well, sor” says Tim. “T’'ll do no 
more thinkin’, if it displazes the captain. 
Nevertheless the captain made av a good 
soger a laughin’ stock foreninst the guard, 
and for that I'll make a laughin’ stock av 
the captain foreninst the enlisted men.” 

Captain Cooney laughed like a cockatoo. 
Proud he was av Tim Toulan at heart for 
the gossoon was a grrand 
lump av a man, and the 
captain could not take 
offinse at his imperence. 
Besides the captain had 
come out av the mess wit’ 
high honors and he could 
afford to see Tim’s p’int 
av view, for bein’ Irish 
himself, ye see, he knew 
what it was. 


Tim was so mad the 
tears come into his two 
eyes, as he shouldhered 


his piece and wint into 
barracks. 

As for Captain Cooney, 
we didn’t see him agin for 
a week. A tough man he 
was for all his years, and 
wan who'd took care av 
his body, as a soger should, 
but he’d run the last mile 
on sheer nerve, and as we 
learrned later that dogged 
Tim Toulan had all but 
kilt him. Sure, he had to 
dismiss Tim in self-definse, for if they’d run 
together another half mile the auld cap- 
tain’s heart would have busted in two. 
But divil a bit av this did we let on to Tim 
Toulan, and till the day he died he never 
knew that Captain Cooney spent a week 
on sick report afther teachin’ E comp’ny 
its manners! He was too grrand a man to 
expose him so. 

Well, sor, inthe spring av that year the war 
bruk out and the auld regimint wint to the 
Islands in May wit’ Captain Cooney in 
command. We covered ourselves wit’ 
dirrt and glory in the year that followed, 
both wit’ the Spaniards and wit’ Aguinaldo, 
and all this time Tim Toulan was nurrsin’ 
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his grudge agin the captain. An’ wan dark 
night, bein’ a good soger and possessin’ a 
fine imagination, he paid the captain back, 
and shifted the shoe to the other foot! 
And to do that all Tim Toulan did was to 
quit thinkin’ and obey ordhers! 

We'd a bad outpost in the bush beyant 
Noveleta, and so clost’ to the amigo lines 
‘twas that we didn’t dare to put out our 
sinthry until just before dark. A narrow 


road had been cut t’hrough the jungle for a 
half mile, and then the road debouched into 
a paddy field, crossed the field and into the 
jungle once more—and ‘twas just beyant 





Wit’ a gasp _Tjm swung wide in a circle. He had to do twinty 
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vn hour for the space av three seconds 


the paddy field where the road took to the 
bush agin that we had our outpost! "Twas 
important that ye should remimber that 
the paddy field lay bechune the outpost 
and our main guarrd! 

Well, sor, the rainy season come on, and 
the paddy field filled up until the wather 
was four feet deep. Bein’ enclosed be 
levees ’twould have remained there durin’ 
the entire rainy season, breedin’ misquitoes 
to harass the outposts, had not the top 
sergeant sint a detail to break a gap in the 
levee and let the water run out, so’s the 
sinthry could cross the field dhry to take 
up his station in the woods beyant. And 
whilst we were layin’ there, watchin’ and 
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waitin’ for the amigos to make a move, 
what should arrive from Washington but 
Captain Cooney’s commission as a major! 

The happiest man in the Eighth Arrmy 
Corps was Tim Toulan whin he hearrd the 
comp’ny commandher was a major at last 
and was lavin’ command av the comp’ny 
to take over command av the battalion. 
But ’twas not at losin’ him that Tim Toulan 
was happy. Divil a bit, for Cooney was a 
good captain and kind to his bhoys, as he 
called us. "I'was the fact that he’d been 
made a major and would henceforth ride 
a horrse that tickled Tim Toulan. 

“T have him now,” says Tim, “‘and before 
the week is out Ill get even wit’ him for 
makin’ the monkey out av me that he did, 
forcin’ me, a lone man, to play I was a 
whole comp’ny, and runnin’ me to me death. 
Faith I’ll get that lad and I’ll get him good.” 

He took his time about it and ’twas a 
week before he made a move. Finally wan 
morrnin’ he come sloppin’ across the wet 
field to the ordherly tent, and says he to the 
top sergeant, says he: 

“Sergeant, dear, is not Major Cooney the 
field orficer av the day?” says he. 

“He is,’’ says the top. 

“I’m obliged to ye” says Tim, and wint 
out. To the quarthermaster’ sergeant he 
wint and borrowed a pick and a shovel, 
and wit’out a by-yer-lave or a beg-yer- 
pardon he sneaked off to the bush toward 
Noveleta, and was gone two hour. When 
he come back he come in a divil av a hurry, 
with no less than forty amigos shootin’ at 
him, and in his wild flight he’d abandoned 
the pick and the shovel. Remember that. 
He abandoned the pick and the shovel! 

“Toulan,’ says the top, “where the 
devil have ye been and what have ye been 
up to? Have we not got throuble enough 
keepin’ dhry in this weather wit’out bein’ 
called out av our tents to repel an attack?” 

“T was diggin’ for goold” says Tim wit’ 
a wink, and wit’ that the sergeant thought 
to give him a lesson in manners. 

“Toulan,” says he, “for a pinance ye will 
do an outpost tonight. What wit’ ye’re 
philandherin’ around, ye have brought the 
amigos too close for comfort and mayhap 
tipped off to them our outpost beyant the 
paddy field and made it an unsafe place 
for the sinthry this night.”’ 

“G’wan wit’ ye’”’ says Toulan disrespect- 
fully. 

“And so,” says the top, “for yer loose 
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tongue and looser morals, ye may occupy 
that same post this night yerself—and may 
the Lord have merrcy on yer sowl.”’ 

“Amen!” says Tim Toulan, and sure a 
blind man could see he was as plazed as 
Punch. 

Well, sor, that night Tim Toulan was on 
guarrd, and followin’ ordhers from the 
firrst sergeant, the sergeant av the guarrd 
put Tim on the bad outpost beyant the 
paddy field. He was on from six to eight. 
It had rained all day like the divil and it 
was rainin’ when Tim come off the outpost. 
When the thirrd relief come off at midnight 
and Tim went on agin, it had quit rainin’, 
but ’twas as dark as a pocket. 

“Have a care, Toulan” says the thirrd 
relief, when Toulan and the copril av the 
guarrd met him, not beyant the paddy 
field but in the road foreninst it. ‘This 
blasted paddy field is filled up with wather 
agin, and ye may fall into it. I couldn’t 
get across, so i’ve shtayed here. The 
wather is up to the top of the levees.” 

“Very well” says Tim, and took his post. 

The minute the copril av the guarrd was 
gone wit’ the auld guarrd, Tim Toulan 
took off his shoes and socks and his breeches, 
and howldin’ them and his gun above his 
head he shtepped into the pond and waded 
across, followin’ the submerged road. 
Wanst across on the other side av the 
flooded paddy he spread his poncho, sat 
down >» ** and dhrissed himself in comfort. 
Then he waited and listened. 

Prisintly, down the trail in the direction 
av our main guarrd, Tim Toulan hearrd a 
sound. He listened and hearrd it agin, 
and when it got closer he made out ’twas 
the sound av a horrse, so be that he knew 
Major Cooney, like a good field orficer av 
the day, was ridin’ his native pony down the 
jungle trail to visit the outpost and see 
that all was well. "Twas a habit he had as 
a captain—visitin’ the outposts bechune 
twelve and wan o’clock, and me brave Tim 
had figured it out that the Major’s com- 
mission would not change his habits. 

So he shtood there, waitin’, and afther 
awhile he heard the Major’s horrse come 
to the edge av the pond and shtop and 
snort. Then the Major clucked to the 
animal and into the pond he went. Tim 
Toulan had a vision av Major Cooney 
kneelin’ in the saddle to keep his feet dhry, 
as the pony plodded across wit’ the wather 
up to his withers. 
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The top sergeant sent a detail to break a gap in the levee 


and let the water run out 


When the Major and his pony had 
reached the middle av the pond, as near as 
Tim could tell be the sounds, says Tim in a 
firm voice: 

“Halt! Who’s there?” though well the 
schamin’ skut knew it was the Major. 

“Field orficer av the day” says Major 
Cooney. 

“Dismount, field orficer av the day” says 
Tim kindly, “and advance to be recog- 
nized!” 

Now, ye can see where Tim Toulan had 
the Major foul. The Regulations provide, 
in definin’ the djooties av a sinthry on post, 
that he shall challenge at thirrty paces, 
more or less, and in challengin’ he may not 
use his own discretion in his choice av 
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language. He must say: 
“Halt! Who’s there?’’, not 
“Shtop where ye are! Who 
the divil are ye? Shtop 
now, or I'll tell the copril 
av the guarrd on ye. I tell 
ye, whoever ye are, shtop 
or I'll shoot.”” He must 
use no such language—just 
“Halt!” “Who’s there?” 
That and nothin’ else. If 
he gets no answer, he will 
repeat the challenge, and 
gettin’ no reply to the 
second challenge he will re- 
peat it agin the thirrd 
time. Shtill gettin’ no reply, 
he may, at his discretion, 
fire at the advancin’ party 
or call the copril av the 


guarrd. 
All this Tim Toulan 
knew, both forward and 


backward, and in addition 
to that he knew that a 
good soger must never per- 
mit a mounted man to ride 
up to him to be recognized! 
Divil a bit. Ye must dis- 
mount yer man and then 
advance him cautiously; 
otherwise he may advance 
peaceably enough until he 
is within a few feet av ye 
and then make a quick 
rush and ride ye down or 
cut ye. So ’tis forbidden 
to advance a mounted man, 
and accordin’ly Tim Toulan 
halted the Major in the middle 
av that pond'av wather and invited him to dis- 
mount and advance to be recognizcd. 

There was a silence at that, so says Tou- 
lan, agin, sharp and savage as could be. 

“Dismount, field orficer av the day, and 
advance to be recognized.” 

“Sinthry,” says the Major, ‘“undher 
ordinary circumstances I should be plazed 
to accommodate ye. But I’m kneelin’ in 
me saddle in the middle av a pool av dirrty 
wather, and, worrse luck, I’m wearin’ a 
brand new suit av olive drabs, and divil a 
stitch av dhry clothes in me quathers to 
change into if I get wet.” 

“Dismount, field orficer av the day” 
says Tim Toulan like a parrot, “and ad- 
vance to be recognized!” 
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“Have ye no sinse?” says the Major, 
flarin’ up. “T’ll not dismount. Do ye not 
know I’m the field orficer av the day and 
that ’twill be all right to advance me 
mounted? Ye are subject to the ordhers av 
the field orficer av the day—so I ordher ye 
to advance me mounted!” 

“T have no sinse” says Tim. “TI lost it 
whin I j’ined the arrmy. The Blue Book 
prescribes the method av challengin’ at 
night on post and I'll not be led into dis- 
obeyin’ the Blue Book for the secreth’y av 
war himself. For that matther’’ says Tim, 
“who in blue blazes are you to give me 
ordhers? Whin I'm satisfied ye’re the 
field orficer av the day I'll obey ye, but I 
must recognize ye first—and in order for 
me to do that ye must dismount, as pro- 
vided in the Regula- 
tions, which neither 
you nor any field 
orficer av the day 
has the power to 
change.” 

“Damn the Reg- 
ulations!” says the 
Major. 

“Have a_ care 
how ye insult the 
Regulations” says 
Tim, “and dis- 
mount and advance 
to be recognized.” 

“But, ye thick- 
headed damn fool” 
says the Major, 
ready to cry, “can’t 
ye use reason? Was 
there ever a rule 
that wasn’t meant 
to be broken?” 

“Not in the 
arrmy” says Tim 
Toulan. “Come 
down off that horrse 
this instant or [ll 
let the daylights 
through ye’’— which 
would have been a 
hard job, seein’ as 
*twar one o’clock av 





an unusual dark 
mornin’. 
“What are ye 


thinkin’ about, ye 
born booby!” wails 
the Major. “’Tis I, 
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Major Cooney, come to visit the outpost. 
Who are ye, bad cess to ye! I'll make ye 
smart for this.” 

“I’m a man that does no thinkin’ in the 
line av djooty” says Tim. “Me captain 
wanst asked me what right had I, an inlisted 
man, to presume to think! Sure he ‘towld 
me he was paid to do me thinkin’ for ‘me!” 

“Is that you, Toulan?” says the Major. 

“None av y’er business,” says Tim, “not 
givin’ ye a short answer, but it is.” 

“T’ll get ye for this, ye schamin’ black- 
guard—”’ 

“Tl get ye firrst, ye blatherskite. Come 
off that horrse, and if ye presume to’ ask 
me another question I’ll let ye have if,” 
and wit’ that Tim dhrives home a shell in 
the breech. ‘‘How dare ye ask questions 





The Major found his feet but lost his campaign hat, and finally he come 
out on dhry land to Tim Toulan, who lit a match and looked him over 
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and dispute the authority av a sinthry on 
post? I don’t know ye. I can’t see ye, 
and for the fifth and last time I order ye to 
dismount and advance to be recognized. 
How do I know but what ye’re a black 
scamp av a Filipino murdherer imitating 
our own dear Major Cooney?” 

“But sinthry,” says the poor divil av a 
Major, his auld shanks all a-thrimble wit’ 
rage and the thoughts av gettin’ slopped 
up in the pond, “if ye cannot see me, ye 
can at least hear me. Do ye not recognize 
me brogue?”’ 

“Not at this distance” says Tim Toulan, 
“and now that I think of it, ’tis not Major 
Cooney’s brogue at all at all. The Major’s 
a Far-Down and —” 

“Musha Honnia ma djoel!” says the 
Major, currsin’ in Gaelic to prove he was 
Irish and mad clear through. 

“What’s that?” says Tim. “Ye forgot 
yerself that time, me hearty, and shpoke 
in yer native language. Come off the 
horrse now, come off the horrse and no 
more shennanigans. Upon me wurrd, ’tis 
only the thought av awakenin’ the 
guard be me shot that keeps me from 
killin’ ye.” 

“T’ll get even on ye for this, Toulan”’ 
says the Major. “Aud I'll not dismount 
to be recognized. I'll go back the way I 
come.” 

“Ve'll do nothing av the sort” says 
Toulan. “I’m goin’ to count tin, ye 
stubborn divil, and if ye’re not off that 
pony at the stroke av tin I’ll open on ye, 
magazine fire.” And he comminced count- 
in’ as fast as he could: ‘‘Wan-two-three- 
four—” 

“The man’s insane” groans the Major. 

“Five-six-seven-eight—”’ 

“I’m comin’, ye madman!” howls the 
Major, and Tim Toulan hearrd him swear 
as he shlipped off his pony and up to his 
buttocks in wather. 

“T thought ye’d listen to reason” says 
Tim Toulan, and just then the Major 
stubbed his foot agin a piece av signal 
corps telegraph wire that Toulan had 
shtolen and stretched across the road 
earlier in the day, when he’d borrowed the 
pick and shovel and covered in the gap in 
the levee so the paddy would hold wather 
agin. Down wint the Major in the pond 
clear undher wather, and come up blowin’ 
like a whale. He found his feet but lost 
his campaign hat, and finally he come out 
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on dhry land to Tim Toulan, who lit a 
match and looked the Major over. 

“Very well, sir’ says he, ‘‘’tis somewhat 
av a task, but I believe I recognize the 
Major.” 

“Ye’re a careful, watchful sinthry, Pri- 
vate Toulan” says the Major, all a-thrimble 
wit’ rage. “Is everythin’ quiet along yer 
post?” ‘ 

“It is, sir’ says Toulan. 

“What are yer gineral ordhers, and say 
thim to me backward” says the Major. 
Toulan, who knew the Blue Book from 
cover to cover, rattled ’em off backwards. 

“Now give me yer special ordhers for 
this post.” 

Tim turrned over his special ordhers, and 
the Major grunted. 

“That’s all, Private Toulan” says he. 
“Ye’re a good soger and ye know yer busi- 
ness and I'll say that much for ye. Also 
I'll say this. In the morrnin’ I'll see yer 
comp’ny commandher and have ye assigned 
to permanent kitchen police for the re- 
mainder av yer inlistmint. For a sinthry 
ye’re too exactin’ and flighty. Tis harrd 
dirrty work ye need and lots av it to take 
the pint off yer sinse av humor.” 

“Whatever the Major thinks best’’ says 
Toulan. “But me inlistmint expires in the 
morrnin’ and the top sergeant has me 
discharrge papers and final statement 
already made out and waitin’ for me. 
Speakin’ privately bechune friends, Major 
dear, ye can go to-the divil and shake 
yerself.”’ 

The Major said never a worrd, but 
clumb abooard his pony and wint beck to 
the main guarrd, and right afther he’d been 
relieved from outpost next morrnin’ Tim 
Toulan was called into the ordherly room 
and handed his discharrge. The Major, 
shtill wet, but smilin’, was sittin’ there. 

Tim Toulan looked over his discharrge 
and found it in ordher. Then he took a 
glance at his final statements and a black 
look come into his face. The Major 
laughed loud and long. 

“Afther all, Toulan, ye blackguarrd”’ 
says he, “I dhrew the firrst blood and I 
landed the last blow—me, an invalid, wit’ 
wan leg in the grave!” 

And Tim Toulan wint out av that 
ordherly room so mad the tears shtood in 
his two eyes! 

What had the Major done, say you? 
Little enough. He’d had Tim Toulan 
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charrged wit’ the loss av a pick and a 
shovel which was governmint property— 
yell remimber Tim was ambuscaded be 
the amigos whilst fillin’ in the gap in the 
levee—and the Major had seen to it that 
two dollars and seventy-five cints had been 
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deducted from the sum due Tim Toulan 
on his final statemints! And that Tim 
Toulan considered such a small, low, con- 
timptible piece av wurrk it bruk his hearrt 
an’ disgusted him wit’ the service. So he 
left us and niver come back! 

















SWEET APPLE TREES 


By LILLIAN H. S. BAILEY 


The phrase, “Seven score and seven sweet apple trees,” formerly designated Wales. 


“Seven score and seven” sweet apple trees all on a hill, 
As you come by the way of the silent old mill 

On the southerly slope where the rain winds pass, 
And the apples that fall lie deep in the grass. 

The road winds down from the chaparral gray 
Through the beautiful wind-woven wild oat hay; 
There’s a stony steep pasture, a pool and a rill 

With ranks of sweet apple trees marching up hill. 


“cc 


Seven score and seven” sweet apples trees, row upon row, 


In bloom-time as white as the sun-burnished snow. 

A bird on an oak limb his cradle nest weaves; 

There’s smoke from a chimney, a home ’neath the eaves; 
And peep through the window, or glance in the door, 
There’s something abides there, secure evermore. 
There’s a song and a book, the fire’s soft glow— 

On the hill slope, the apple trees, boughs bending low. 


“ 


Seven score and seven” sweet apple trees!—this is not Wales 


That bore the bright apple in all her green vales. 
Not Wales, old Wales of ancient descent, 

But the West, the far West, old in gladness, content, 
And old in its rivers and forests unsung, 

And fair fruited valleys the wild hills among. 

What sight more alluring ’neath heaven’s wide dome 
Than scores of sweet apple trees guarding a home? 

















HE best and biggest booster of them 
all—Portland paid him $40,000 to put 
Oregon on the map—is Tom Richard- 
son: a high priest of the religion of community 
service; a doctor of sick communities who 
teaches them how to heal themselves; a 
business revivalist who convinces the skep- 
tic, injects courage into the timid and hope 
into the pessimist. 

Ten years ago Portland was a port of 
paltry importance, her principal industries 
being the conversion of logs into lumber 
and wheat into flour. Preparations were 
being made to hold the Lewis and Clark 
Exposition in 1905, and a number of lead- 
ing citizens thought it would be a good 
time to advance Oregon to her rightful 
place. About that time Tom Richardson, 
America’s best and biggest booster, was 
making a tour of the Pacific Coast for the 
Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress 
and, incidentally, looking for a new loca- 
tion. He and his wife were impressed with 
the commercial possibilities of Portland, 
charmed by its people, inspired by the 
scenery, and captivated by the climate 
with its cool summers and winters so mild 
that magnolias seemed to be as much at 
home there as in the Gulf country from 
which the visitors had come—in fact, the 
sight of a magnolia tree in bloom was what 
decided Mrs. Richardson in favor of Port- 
land, Tom being of the opinion that the 
location of the home should be left to the 
wife. 

The Portianders made Tom secretary 
and manager of their commercial club at a 
salary of $7500—more money than any 
other man has ever been paid for publicity 
work—and invited him to get busy. The 
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club was found to belie its name, being 
more of a social society than anything else. 
In a few years Mr. Richardson’s unparal- 
leled energy and executive ability had 
transformed the club into the largest, 
strongest, most effective organization for 
the promotion of public interests that this 
or any other country had ever known; a 
position which it has since maintained. 
The first and most important move of 
the new secretary was to call a conference 
of influential men from all parts of the 
state. The call was responded to by some 
three hundred representative citizens, half 
of whom were from points outside the 
metropolis, and was the greatest “get 
together’ meeting ever held in Oregon. 
As was expected, there was a great variety 
of opinion as to what was needed, many of 
the delegates manifesting a strong deter- 
mination to work only for their own par- 
ticular section, regardless of the general 
good. Richardson took the delegates 
apart privately and put them apart pub- 
licly, explaining to them individually and 
collectively the manifold advantages of 
local organizations bound together by one 
central society, all working together for the 
common good. The Oregon Development 
League, which has since been such an im- 
portant factor in the upbuilding of the 
state, was the outcome of the conference. 
As secretary-manager of the new associa- 
tion, Richardson went up and down and 
back and forth across the state, organizing 
a hundred local leagues, raising enormous 
sums for publicity work and superintending 
advertising campaigns. His zeal was bound- 
less, his enthusiasm contagious. People 
everywhere caught the spirit of hope and 
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Tom Richardson, known as “America’s biggest booster.” 


He lives in Portland, Oregon, and is eredited 


with the campaign that transformed the ‘‘Rose City” from a mill town to a great municipality 


with optimistic eyes saw the possibilities 
of the future. Easy-going Oregonians 
awoke from a half-century Rip Van Winkle 
sleep, scraped the moss off their backs and 
got a move on themselves. 

The success of the movement was phe- 
nomenal. Community and civic pride was 
stimulated, the spirit of mutual helpfulness 
inculcated and the people inspired with a 


determination to make the most of their 
resources and advantages. The remark- 
able increase in rose-growing, followed by 
the holding of great rose carnivals at Port- 
land and similar celebrations elsewhere, is 
a concrete example of what was accom- 
plished along one line. The Hood river 
valley learned how to produce apples that 
topped the New York and London markets, 
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while the Rogue river valley became the 
world’s premier pear district. Oregon’s 
school system progressed to the front rank, 
becoming the most advanced in the Union, 
while her legislators evolved an enlightened 
code of laws so distinctive that it is re- 
ferred to as ‘‘the Oregon system.” 

In connection with this splendid develop- 
ment work, the league conducted a very 
extensive and systematic advertising cam- 
paign. The result was that from every 
direction money and people came pouring 
into the Oregon country to assist in up- 
building the state, participate in the profits 
and enjoy life where conditions are as nearly 
ideal as anywhere on God’s green footstool. 
Land values and the population of the state 
both doubled. From a sleepy mill town, 
Portland became a great business and resi- 
dential city and is now running neck-and- 
neck with Seattle in the race for the com- 
mercial supremacy of the Northwest. 

Before settling in Portland, Tom Rich- 
ardson had experienced twenty years of 
publicity work. For fifteen years he 
handled sixty per cent of all the commercial 
conventions in the Middle West. He en- 
gineered the campaign which, resulting in a 
federal appropriation of $6,200,000 for a 
deep-water harbor at Galveston, furnished 
an outlet for grain grown in the middle- 
western states. Under his management 
great things were accomplished by the Four 
States Immigration League which included 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi and Ala- 
bama; the New Orleans Progressive Union 
and numerous other organizations. 

Three years ago Mr. Richardson gave 
up his commission as captain of Oregon’s 
army of boosters and attempted to take 
a much-needed rest, after an active career 
covering a third of a century. Persistent 
invitations have come from other com- 
munities desiring to be led out of the wil- 
derness of unprogressiveness. He has 
listened to a few of these calls, conducting 
brief business revivals with signal success 
in several cities. 

Nine-tenths of the people who visit 
Oregon make but one stop in the state and 
that one is at Portland. The citizens of the 
metropolis, being more desirous of having 
their tributary territory developed than of 
adding to their urban population, recently 
employed Mr. Richardson to conduct a 
campaign to secure a legislative appro- 
priation to maintain at Ashland, “The 
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Gateway City,” a state exhibit, designed 
to stop Exposition visitors in their mad 
career across the state and investigate the 
advantages of the Oregon country. 
Portland’s past-master in the art of 
boosting has a beautiful home overlooking 
the city, a charming wife and four lovely 
daughters. As we sat by the window, look- 
ing at the twinkling lights of the city, Tom 
smoked 4 reminiscent cigar, télling how he 
got married in Galveston on forty-five cents 
and how for eight years they saved sixty 
cents of every dollar he earned. 
“Community service, rightly taught, is 
a kind of religion” said Mr. Richardson. 
“Tt consists in finding all the good there is 
in your surroundings, inviting others to 
share them with you and making the most 
of them and of life.’ O.H. BARNHILL. 
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A California Conservationist 
ere P. HILL, Sr., of San Jose, 


California, paints pictures on canvas 
and takes artistic photographs on paper. 
Neither of these things made him the savior 
of one of the greatest natural wonders in 
America. They helped him, however. 

In quest of the unusual, the sublime, the 
beautiful in nature to depict in painting 
and photograph, he penetrated to the grove 
of giant redwood trees in the Big Basin, 
now California Redwood Park. His in- 
domitable will and remarkable genius for 
organization finally brought it to pass that 
the whole state of California found out 
about the redwoods, thousands of years old, 
that tower from the floor of a prehistoric 
crater in the Santa Cruz mountains. Val- 
uable assistance in creating public senti- 
ment was given by many women of promi- 
nence, including Mrs. Josephine Clifford 
McCracken, Mrs. Lovell White, Mrs. 
Carrie Stevens Walter, Mrs. Stephen A. 
Jones and Mrs. A. T. Hermann, the ex- 
penses of a two-years’ crusade being borne 
by Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst. When the 
Californians were aroused they wanted the 
big trees for their own, in trust for the 
world. They bought them through their 
legislature, but it was only at the cost of 
nearly starving Mr. Hill that the trees now 
belong to the people. 

Almost single-handed, the artist-pho- 
tographer went before the California legisla- 
ture with his proposition. The commercial 
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Andrew P. Hill, Sr., of San Jose, California, who, to save the magnificent redwoods of Big Basin from 
a fence-post fate, lived on fifteen cents a day while fighting for the forest 
during a legislative session at the state capital 


the 


splendid trees, too. 
Millions on millions of feet of lumber could 


world wanted 
be sawed from them. While Mr. Hill was 
begging for support in his fight, the foun- 
dations of a lumbering camp were laid in 
the Big Basin. He knew what that meant. 

With only an occasional supporter to aid 
his lobbying, he went to Sacramento, the 


state capital. Knowing the wonders of the 
Basin, he thought it would be a short, suc- 
cessful campaign. He was mistaken. There 
were many who. cared nothing for the 
esthetic—more who were sordid, money- 
obsessed. These men thought of the giant 
redwoods, if they thought at all, in terms 
of railroad ties, fencing, buildings. 
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Mr. Hill’s funds ran short. With ad- 
journment of the legislature a month away, 
he counted his resources. He must econo- 
mize. A week later he found that he could 
spend just fifteen cents a day for food. He 
must move to cheaper quarters. He moved. 
And the artist ate once a day at a laborers’ 
lunch counter. On the last day of the fight, 
three days before the legislature adjourned, 
he was assured that his bill would pass if 
he could procure an option. He knew that 
would require $50,000 in cash. He was also 
expected to present a newspaper editorial 
the next morning giving an unanswerable 
argument for the $250,000 appropriation 
needed. He borrowed train fare; and an 
orange was his only food that day. 

It was ninety miles to San Francisco. 
He found the owner of the Big Basin—by 
chance. If the $50,000 were posted, he 
was told, before 10 o’clock the next morn- 
ing, he could have his option. He had the 
promise, but not the money. He went to 
San Jose, fifty miles more. He got his 
editorial. He wakened Father R. E. Kenna, 
then president of the famous Catholic 
university at Santa Clara. Father Kenna 
raised $50,000 to pay for the option in San 
Francisco by telephone and arranged that 
it be posted by 10 o’clock the next morning. 
Hill took three hundred copies of the news- 
paper containing his editorial and, sleepless, 
boarded a mail train for Sacramento. 

When the legislators reached their desks 
that eventful morning he had the papers 
there before them, each neatly opened at 
the editorial. His bill passed. The gov- 
ernor signed it and the Big Basin was 
ultimately purchased and saved. 

Now Mr. Hill has succeeded in getting 
money appropriated by another legislature 
to build a state road into the park. It will 
open the park to traffic from San Francisco 
and Oakland, and from San Jose. But that 
is another story, as is the story of how the 
great trees were saved from devastation by 
a forest fire by the broaching of great casks 
of green wine at a winery on the very rim 
of the Basin. 

In private life Mr. Hill lives simply at 
San Jose. He has his studio at his home. 
Between hours with the camera and the 
brush he raises vegetables for his table and 
flowers for the love of them. He still 
watches the Big Basin’s interests with the 
vigilance of an absorbing passion, while 
each year brings him nearer the realization 


of his dream—the Big Basin not only pre- 
served but easily accessible to the lovers of 
trees. BUELL D. ANDERSON. 
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A Daughter of the Dons 


RULY she is a Daughter of the 

Dons—beautiful, vivacious, talented 
Lucretia Del Valle, scion of an ancient 
Spanish-California family, whose picture 
is to circle the globe as that of a typical 
California girl, so declared by her com- 
patriots in southern California. That the 
choice is an especially happy one, and that 
the commonwealth is to be congratulated 
on the wisdom of the Southland in selecting 
this particular one of many charming 
daughters to carry her message around the 
world, is evident from even a brief survey 
of the facts. 

Miss Del Valle, in the first place, is a 
child of the Golden West and of the Old 
California, as well as of the new era. In 
the second place she is altogether lovely 
and lovable, just for herself alone. 

The first Del Valle came to California 
in the Long Ago, having journeyed thither 
with Father Junipero Serra when the land 
was one vast wilderness. The next of the 
illustrious name came with Don Gaspar 
De Portola, and bore the hardships of 
exploration and discovery and _ pioneer 
achievements. The early history of Cali- 
fornia is closely associated with the history 
of this branch of the family, the direct 
forebears of Miss Lucretia. The Del Valle 
estate is the old Camulos rancho, situated 
half-way between Los Angeles and Santa 
Barbara. In the days of the Dons it com- 
prised some five thousand acres, but has now 
dwindled to 1800. It stretches across the 
valley from side to side and a rude cross 
on the hilltop marks each boundary. Here 
is the wonderful old adobe house of twenty- 
two rooms, which has been immortalized 
by Helen Hunt Jackson as the home of 
Ramona in her story of that name, and it 
was here that Mrs. Jackson wrote much of 
her famous tale. Here is also to be seen 
the ancient Indian chapel pictured in 
“Ramona,” while the outbuildings and sur- 
rounding landscape are familiar to thou- 
sands through the pages of this charming 
tale of love and tragedy. It was here that 
Miss Del Valle was born and where she 
loves best to be, although for more years 
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Miss Lucretia Del Valle, whose picture is to circle the globe as that of a typical California girl, so declared 


by her compatriots in southern California. 


Her ancestral home and jewels have 


been described in Helen Hunt Jackson’s novel “Ramona” 


than the span of her lifetime the family 
residence has been in Los Angeles. Her 
association with the scenes of the familiar 
story has led to the statement that she is a 
descendant of Ramona’s adopted mother. 


This is obviously untrue, as the character 
was purely fictitious, but the jewels de- 
scribed by Mrs. Jackson were the Del Valle 
heirlooms, and these are now in the pos- 
session of Miss Del Valle. 
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When the heiress to the Camulos rancho 
arrives within its broad domain she sheds 
the trappings of conventionality as one 
sheds a coat in summertime, and becomes 
again a Daughter of the Dons. “All the old 
Spanish-Californian customs are observed 
with scrupulous care. Masses are read, 
rosaries are told and prayers said as in the 
days of old. Here the little Lucretia is a 
queen come again into her own, for her 
position as eldest grandchild entitles her 
to all hereditary honors: her slender hand 
is reverently kissed by the faithful old 
Indian servants who still abide at the 
rancho; she reads the mass and tells the 
rosary, and sits at the head of the board. 
And she takes it all with graceful serious- 
ness, being in her heart a ‘grande dame” 
of an age long dead, and the old servants 
adore her for it. 

Miss Del Valle’s chosen profession is the 
stage and she has become known to many 
Californians, and in fact to thousands from 
all parts of globe, as the Sefiora Yorba, of 
the Mission Play. Although she has met 
with much success in other roles, this one 
is her favorite, as it gives vent to a thou- 
sand day-dreams, and transplants her to 
times and scenes that she loves. Her de- 
votion to this ideal may be understood in 
the light of the fact that she gave up an 
opportunity to star under Savage last 
season in New York, to return to Los 
Angeles and resume her role in the Mission 
Play for the engagement in San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and San Diego. Also she vows 
that whenever the Mission Play needs her, 
no other engagement shall stand in the 
way of her answer to the call. 

The father of this delightful daughter is 
himself a man of note. Reginald F. Del 
Valle has served his state in the Senate of 
the United States, and in other capacities 
none the less useful if less distinguished. 
He is an attorney of repute and is president 
of the present Los Angeles Water Depart- 
ment, which is responsible for the bringing 
of the Kern river water into the Angel City. 
On her mother’s side Miss Lucretia receives 
a strain of old Southern blood, of which she 
is almost as proud as she is of her Spanish- 
California ancestry—almost, but not quite. 

Miss Del Valle’s picture is to accompany 
a series of moving pictures of California 
and will be flashed upon the screen in a 
thousand cities asa typical girl of the Golden 
State. CLARA M. GREENING. 
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The General of a Bug Army 


EVERAL weeks ago 2 certain tropic- 
bronzed young American came ashore 
at San Francisco froni an oriental liner, 
accompanied by a strange assortment of 
baggage which he guarded with noticeable 
anxiety. There were numerous boxes, and 
a queer little house containing something 
evidently very valuable, but any one 
curious enough to observe farther would 
have seen that the customs officials de- 
manded no duty upon these things. They 
vere neither ivories, nor bronzes, nor 
Satsuma, but insects; those insects which 
have been found to be enemies of the 
“mealy bug’ and other injurious insects, 
and having come to confer great benefit 
upon American horticulture they were 
most welcome to our shores. So the yourg 
man with his boxes was quickly upon lis 
way to Sacramento where the long journey 
which had included much traveling in 
Japan, China and the Philippines ended 
at the California State Insectary. Here the 
tiny insect immigrants were carefully placed 
in quarters scientifically prepared for them. 
The Insectary, a modest little building 
set amid the beautiful foliage of Capitol 
Park, is the only entomological station in the 
world where the work is entirely with bene- 
ficial insects, the object of all experiments 
being to find parasites to prey upon fruit 
and grain pests. Its superintendent, Harry 
Scott Smith, is a graduate of the University 
of Nebraska where he began technical work 
under Professor Lawrence Bruner. He is a 
member of the Sigma Zi, a fraternity of 
graduate students elected to membership 
only when they have shown. promise of 
scientific ability, and also of the Delta Tau 
Delta. After being for one year assistant 
State Entomologist in Nebraska he was 
employed by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to study the cotton 
boll weevil in Texas and Louisiana. From 
there he went to Boston and commenced 
an investigation of the gypsy moth whose 
depredations had practically ruined great 
numbers of New England’s shade trees. 
The search for a destructive parasite to 
save the trees led to Europe and Japan. 
Afterward Mr. Smith had charge of 
parasite work in Utah for the alfalfa weevil. 
From there he was sent by the Department 
of Agriculture to Italy where a year was 
spent in making investigations of various 
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Professor Harry Scott Smith, superintendent of the State Insectary at Sacramento, California, the only 
entomological station in the world where the work is entirely with beneficial insects, the 
object of all experiments being to find parasites to prey upon fruit and grain pests 


parasites, and from Italy this busy out-of- 
doors scientist, who modestly declares that 
he “hasn’t done much,” came to Cali- 
fornia. And here his work insures safety 
to many of our most important crops. The 
husbandmen of the state may rest peacefully 
of nights, knowing that if in the morning a 
destructive bug appears in their plantations 


the S. O. S. call will bring Mr. Smith to the 
rescue with another bug to eat him up. 
The past year was devoted principally to 
parasites for the destruction of the citrus 
mealy bug and the black scale, and during 
the four months he recently spent in the 
Islands and China Mr. Smith collected 
eight varieties of these. 
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“We are planning a much more extended 
piece of work for this year,” he said, 
“hoping not only to continue work in the 
Orient but also to send a man to Europe. 
All we attempt to do in foreign work is to 
get sufficient breeding-stock of the parasites 
to rear successfully here. After breeding 
in the Insectary in sufficient numbers that 
they will not die out when placed in the 
field we attempt to get them established 
in one place in the state. When this is 
accomplished it is necessary to spread them 
to the parts of the state where needed. 

“The work is a gamble. The problem is 
not to find the parasites so much as to get 
them established under different conditions 
than where found in the first place. We 
cannot hope for the same success from 
tropical insects as from those collected in 
Japan and in the Mediterranean region.” 

The manner in which the lady-birds for 
the Insectary are collected in sacks and 
brought down snowy mountain trails on 
pack mules to the railroads is “another 
story.” They are dispensed freely to 
any one needing them, even to destroy the 
enemies of our roses, but out of the Insect- 
ary’s 75,000,000 of the lady-birds 50,000,000 
will go to the farmers of the Imperial 
valley to prevent the spread of the melon 
aphis, which if left unmolested until spring 
would be impossible to control. 

Mr. Smith likes boys, and particularly 
is he interested in the sort of boy who 
closely observes things out of doors. Con- 
sequently the students from the Sacra- 
mento schools are welcomed and_ their 
questions answered not only with patience 
but with answering interest. This the 
children appreciate, and they move re- 
spectfully, even gingerly, among the cases 
of rare specimens. They gaze at the lovely 
butterflies, gorgeous as California poppies, 
and inspect with awe the fearsome tropical 
spiders and the giant moth from Mexico, 
as big as a bat. 

A small man brings in a rose-branch, the 
leaves neatly perforated with holes as 
large as a five-cent piece. He is told that 
it is the work of a wild bee which uses the 
sections cut, not for food, but for lining its 
nest, and is shown a small bottle contain- 
ing a specimen of the bee and a stem of 
willow with the pith hollowed out to make 
a shipshape nest, lined with the rose-leaf 
and sealed with one of the round pieces. 
Also the little nature student has an 
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envelope filled with “jumping — seeds.” 
Quite uncanny these are, but they turn out 
to be not seeds, but the eggs, about to 
hatch, of a tiny black fly that deposits them 
on the under side of the leaves of oaks. 

“Did you see the Mexican jumping 
bean?” the child is asked, and then shown 
specimens of this similar wonder, the eggs, 
however, being much larger. And he gets 
expert advice upon the roses and tgmato 
plants at home. 

“Tell your mother it isn’t an insect. 
The tomatoes need Bordeaux mixture 
wait a moment, son, here is the formula.” 

Thus a romp in Capitol Park and a 
visit to the Insectary can make good any 
summer afternoon to the children. They 
never tire of looking at the specimens, and 
their name for the place is no indication 
of disrespect—‘‘It takes so long to say 
‘Insectary,’ mother!” 

And the superintendent, laughing as he 
pets a curly little head, says: 

“We will make a bugologist out of Bill!’’ 

We walked across a small court in the 
center of the building to see how the insects 
are housed. There is a row of connecting 
rooms, insect-proof, lined and_ partitioned 
with thin canvas; inside these are many 
tiers of pasteboard boxes, each having a 
test tube inserted in the end. These are 
the insect incubators, the tubes being for 
the purpose of inspection of their progress, 
as immediately upon hatching they crawl 
out toward the light. The air in these 
rooms is moist and suffocatingly warm— 
a temperature sketch of a _ Philippine 
jungle. As we passed out of this steamy 
atmosphere into wholesome California the 
superintendent stopped beside a clumsy 
little wooden house. 

“Some of my specimens came home in this” 
he observed. “I had to keep it up on deck.”’ 

“Your specimens must have attracted 
some attention coming over?” 

“Yes, they did” agreed Mr. Smith, 
“But there were some Californians on 
board—ihey understood about my work.” 

There seemed just a shade of gratitude 
in his voice as the Californians were men- 
tioned. Possibly it was not unpleasant to 
overhear the people who ‘‘understood” 
saying something like this: 

“Crank on bugs, did you say? That is 
one of America’s leading entomologists, 
Professor Harry Scott Smith, of California.” 

Rita BeLy JAMEs. 


















THE MAN WHO WON 


THE STORY OF A STRUGGLE 


By WILLIAM R. LIGHTON 
Author of the Billy Fortune Stories 


Ilustrated by Arthur Cahill) 





























As far as it has gone* the story is as follows: Cass Burdick, general manager of the 
Weismann Land, Cattle & Sheep Company’s vast interests in Wyoming, is energetic 
and masterful, “a born result-getter.” A severe drouth threatens death to the sheep, and 
Burdick depends upon a certain unfailing spring, an oasis in the grassless desert, but he 
is balked by the Carsons, homesteaders from Iowa, who stake their claim upon the spring 
and twenty choice acres near it and proceed to improve the land. Burdick knows that fail- 
ure to secure the spring means his failure to rise to partnership with the company. He 
calls upon the Carsons, whose right to establish a permanent home is warmly defended by 
their becutiful and spirited daughter, Janet. The clash between Burdick and Carson is the 
old frontier feud—the bitter struggle between stockman and farmer for possession of the 
land. In the ensuing crisis Billy Fortune steps from the pages of Mr. Lighton’s famous 
Billy Fortune stories to enlist as Burdick’s first lieutenant. Reappearing with Billy are two 
quaint characiers of the range, Steve Brainard and ‘“‘Squint” Wade. Even Cupid seems 
to be conspiring against Burdick’s peace of mind; his business prospects are further 
clouded by the advent of Surveyor Boughton who proposes to reclaim for the government 
five thousand acres of the Weismann Company’s grazing lands, and Burdick, to acquire the 
coveted spring, resolves upon an encounter with the Carsons. During the gun-play that 
follows, Burdick is badly wounded and becomes a patient in the Carsons’ home, where he 
is visited by his employer, Weismann. With recovery comes romance; but Burdick 
says good-by to Janet and the household and departs with Billy Fortune, who is mystificd 
that Burdick, evidently in love with Janet, wires to ‘Katherine’ in the East: “TI shall come 
to you on the first possible day.’’ As soon as he is able to travel, Burdick goes East to 
confer with Weismann and to mect Katherine, but her charm and beauty fail to win 
him and he returns with renewed fighting spirit to the field of action in Wyoming. 


THE FIELD OF ACTION 





Wade’s unguarded declaration of his 

purpose. He needed time for di- 
gesting it. If he spoke of it at the camp, 
he knew the women would be worried, and 
it was not likely that they would be able 
to help him out with his thinking. He did 
not much care for help in his private think- 


B wea Fortune kept to himself Squint 


ing; he found that he got along better 
alone. His thoughts moved always with 
an erratic sort of hop, step and jump; it 
bothered him to keep pace with the orderly 
movement of another’s argument. 

Besides, the women were troubled enough, 
without the danger that might lie in a 
chance word of his. Carson’s concern had 


*This story began in the December, 1913, number. 
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been poorly concealed. To the minds of 
his wife and daughter, a lawsuit seemed in 
itself an ominous thing; and the summons 
revealed next to nothing. Billy saw that 
they were much distraught. Through the 
afternoon, at every chance, he talked im- 
personally, whimsically, of other things, 
telling foolish stories, putting his best 
effort into his jests; but he was not getting 
the effect he wanted. The supper hour 
was very quiet, nor could he succeed in 
bringing distraction. It distressed him. 
When the women were doing their work, at 
the end of the meal, he sought Bob Carson. 

“Say, son” he said, “give me that paper 
you’ve got. I’m goin’ to sneak over and 
have a little talk with that Boughton man 
about it. Don’t say nothin’. You stay 
here. Ill get back pretty soon.” 

He found Joe Boughton at work in his 
tent, bent over his mapmaking. These 
two had not come into very close accord. 
Billy thought of the engineer merely as a 
good deal of a boy—a respectable boy, and 
to be respected for his sure knowledge of 
his work, but ignorant of life. In Billy’s 
scheme the intimate play of the human 
game stood first and foremost. He had 
rather slighted his chances for getting on 
terms with Boughton. He approached 
him now with an odd diffidence. 

“T wish you’d look at that” he said, and 
laid the summons on Boughton’s table. 
Boughton picked up the crumpled paper 
curiously, glanced at its caption, then 
read it through intently. When he had 
finished, he looked at Billy, startled. 

“Why—why—” he stammered. 

“Yes” Billy drawled. ‘“That’s pretty 
near what I thought, myself. But, look 
here! You’re educated. I wish you’d 
whirl in and tell me what it means. Begin 
at A and go to Izzard.” 

Boughton explained, as well as he was 
able, while Billy smoked and _ listened. 
“Go over that last part again” he requested. 
“That about the employees. That’s me, 
ain’t it? I’m restrained too, ain’t I?” 

“Ves” Boughton said, “you are. 
is this man Wade?” 

“Oh,” Billy said, “he’s just Quintius 
Curtius Wade, Plaintiff. He don’t count. 
I’m the one that’s botherin’ me. Are you 
sure I’m restrained too?” 

“You certainly are” Boughton answered. 
“VYou’re an employee, over there. The writ 
applies to you, as much as to any one else.” 
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“Ves” Billy said. “But what I like about 
me is that nobody has got any strings tied 
to me.” With which cryptic remark he 
lapsed into smoky silence. “All right” he 
said presently. “It suits me. Now, what 
I’m thinkin’ about is those women. It’s 
sort of rough on them. They need some- 
body of their own kind, right now. I 
ain’t that kind. They don’t want the likes 
of me actin’ the clown with ’em. What 
they want is somebody they can talk to. 
If I was you, I’d feel kind of bound to slip 
over there and set around for a while with 
‘em. You know the way, don’t you?” 

Boughton fingered the papers on his 
table, doing his best to hide his mounting 
color. But he couldn’t hide it from Billy. 

“All right” Billy said easily. ‘Come on 
over, after a while. Just give me time to 
slip back. And when you come, see if you 
can’t say somethin’ kind of cheerful to 
’em. Especially the girl.” 

Billy went back to camp, smiling broadly 
to himself in the deep dusk beneath the 
trees. Quietly, unobtrusively, he slipped 
into a seat upon the ground beside the 
evening fire, busying himself with a job 
of saddle-mending, giving attention to his 
work, but expectant. When Janet and her 
mother came to their places, by and by, 
he bent closer; and when Joe Boughton 
appeared, a little later, he seemed to be 
thinking of nothing but his waxed thread, 
giving Joe only a casual, abstracted greet- 
ing. He would have been able to persuade 
anybody to believe that he ‘“‘wasn’t notic- 
in’”’; nevertheless, he saw out of the tail 
of his eye that there was nothing casual or 
abstracted in the greeting given Joe by the 
women. They were heartily, unaffectedly 
glad to see him. Still “not noticin’,” Billy 
saw Boughton take Janet’s hand in his, 
then lay his other hand over it, holding it 
so until Billy was cross-eyed with trying not 
to notice. Not since dinner-time had Janet 
shown the fresh lively color, the smiling 
gaiety of spirit she was showing now. 

“Do you know, sir, that it’s been three 
days since you were over here, on Sunday?” 
she challenged. “But don’t try to explain. 
I know what you'd say, if I’d let you. 
You’ve been busy. That’s it, isn’t it?” 

Joe’s mounting color matched her own. 
“T’ve been compelling myself to keep busy” 
he said. “If you knew how hard that’s 
been, you’d be sorry for me, instead of 
accusing.” 
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The rosy light upon her face was not all 
firelight; nor was the firelight bright enough 
to make her eyes fall so. Billy’s needle 
pricked his thumb. 

“He’s got right good sense, after all, 
ain’t he?” Billy inquired of his own inner 
consciousness; and his inner consciousness 
made no demur. ‘‘No”’ it agreed, “‘he ain’t 
such an awful fool. If I was him—’’ but 
Billy put that consideration resolutely 
aside. “Shucks! But I ain’t him!” Nurs- 
ing his hurt thumb, he listened. 

“And now that you are here” Janet 
said, “and not too busy, you might tell us 
what you’ve been doing.” 

Boughton’s expression grew _ serious. 
“Part of the time I’ve been at my field 
work” he said, “‘and part of the time I’ve 
been wondering how long the work is likely 
to last. We’ve had a hint that we may be 
recalled from this district, almost any day.” 

“Oh!” Janet said quietly; but there was 
something in her tone that made Billy for- 
get his needle-prick entirely. “You haven’t 
finished? I thought you were to be here 
all summer.” 

“No” Boughton said, “I haven’t fin- 
ished; but we may have to stop. Some of 
the stockmen are after us too, trying to 
have us called off.” 

Bob Carson interrupted. ‘“You’ve no- 
ticed what they’re trying to do to us—put- 
ting that man on the land next to ours. 
They call us squatters! Have you seen that 
fellow’s house? Like a dry-goods box! 
And they’re suing us, trying to get this 
water. It’s fraud!” 

In a spirit of angry protest he told of the 
morning’s occurrence, a note of alarm in 
his narrative. Boughton answered reassur- 
ingly. 

“Oh, you can beat them at that, if you'll 
stick it out. Don’t let it worry you. You 
have all the rights with you.” 

“Rights!”’ Bob scoffed. ‘Rights don’t 
count for anything in this country.” 

“Yes, they do,” Boughton smiled. “They 
count for just as much here as anywhere 
else. Don’t you make a mistake about 
that. You may have to fight for them; but 
you'll think all the more of them on that 
account, when you’ve won. You'll win.” 

His quiet confidence, real or feigned, had 
its effect. Before long the talk had turned 
to other things, and the air of the camp 
grew cheerful, animated. Boughton lin- 
gered beyond the time needed for reassur- 
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ance. By and by Bob went away to his 
bed; then Mrs. Carson said good-night; and 
still Boughton stayed. Billy Fortune’s job 
of tinkering had been finished long ago. 
He got up from his place and walked away 
from the fire, stepping lightly, so as not to 
distract anybody’s attention from any- 
body. He need not have been so careful. 
At a little distance, out of hearing but not 
beyond the range of vision, he rolled cigar- 
ettes expertly in the dark, smoked steadily, 
enjoyed the soft night air, and once in a 
while glanced sidewise toward the fire. 
“Well, Billy,” he remarked, “he’s sort 
of a nice lad. He means well. That’s an 
awful mean thing to say about a man; but 
mebbe he’d turn out better than that, give 
him time. It mightn’t be so bad. They 
certainly look well together, don’t they? 
And he’s certainly kind of comfortin’ to 
her, ain’t he? No, it mightn’t be so bad.” 


" After a hard ride, the older Carson re- 
turned to camp before noon of the next 
day. He was fretful, short of temper, ex- 
asperated. 

“Just as I thought” he said. “It’s a 
piece of pure buncombe; but we’ve got to 
fight it. It does seem mighty strange to me 
that a piece of crookedness like this can 
use the machinery of the law for its dirty 
purposes. When the crook asks the law 
to protect him while he’s putting over a 
steal, the law does it. That’s what it’s 
doing here, right now. We can beat ’em, 
after a while, if our money holds out; but 
they’ve got us on the hip now. It'll be a 
month before the court hears the casc— 
maybe a couple of months; and while we’re 
waiting, we can’t do a thing to prevent 
them from stealing our water and ruining 
our crop. It’s rotten!” 

Billy Fortune slipped away to take 
another look at the progress of Squint 
Wade’s work. He came back running. 

“Look here” he said to Carson. “I 
want you to fire me, quick! If you don’t 
fire me, I’ll quit. I don’t want to be an 
employee of yours any more, for a while. 
Fire me!” 

Carson regarded him, nonplussed. ‘‘Now 
what’s the matter with you?” he demanded. 

“Never you mind that!” Billy returned. 
“Don’t you ask any fool questions. Just 
fire me. Let your kid hear you do it. I 
ain’t anxious to get you in any trouble; 
but I’m goin’ to take a hand in this thing 
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myself, on my own hook. Are you goin’ 
to fire me, or ain’t you? Quick!” 

Carson’s temper was rasped. “You 
crazy fool!” he exploded. Billy did not 
resent that. 

“All right” he said, “then I’m quittin’ 


you. I ain’t workin’ for you any more, 
right now. Understand? And _ listen: 


you keep plumb away from me, so you 
won’t be mixed up in this. You stay right 
here, and don’t you come anywheres near 
where I am.” He would not explain him- 
self, but went back toward the north fence 
onarun. At the edge of the grove, when 
he came within sight of the men beyond 
the line, he slowed down to a lazy walk, 
leaned upon the top of a fence-post and 
began to make a cigarette. 

The laborers had been working at high 
speed. A broad shallow bowl had been 
scooped out of the sand, a few rods beyond 
the line, and from the rim of the bowl a 
broad ditch ran toward the pool, but halted 
at the fence line. The gap was very short. 
Billy had seen that a good shovelman 
could, with a quarter-hour’s work, break 
down the northern edge of the pool and 
start the water flowing into the ditch and 


on to the new basin. The teams were 
standing idle, their labor finished; and 


Squint Wade was coming toward the fence, 
a long shovel upon his shoulder. 

Billy lighted his cigarette and blew out a 
deep draft of smoke before he spoke. 

“Been gettin’ ahead right smart, ain’t 
you, Quintius Curtius?” he asked. 

Squint returned no answer, but chucked 
his shovel over the fence and prepared to 
follow. Billy ‘calmly picked up the shovel 
and sent it whirling back, end over end. 
“Say! Look out!” Squint said. “You 
ain’t got any right to interfere with me. 
I’ve got an injunction.” 

“Have you?” Billy 
“You don’t say!” 

“T sure have” said Squint. ‘The judge 
give it to me, down to Cheyenne. You’d 
better not monkey with me.” He went to 
gct his shovel, and returned with it to the 
fence. “Don’t you try any more funny 
business, now” he cautioned. 

Billy took another slow pull at his cigarette. 
“Listen to me a minute, Squint” he said. 
“Tf I was you, I wouldn’t come over on this 
side of the fence. Id be kind of afraid to.” 

“Afraid of what?” Squint demanded. 
“T’ve got an injunction, I tell you.” 


inquired mildly. 
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“So you told me” Billy returned. “I 
ain’t seen it; but your word’s good with 
me, Squint. Just the same, I wouldn’t 
climb over here.” 

“The lawyers told me you wouldn’t 
dare to interfere with me”’ Squint said. 

“Did they?” Billy inquired. “I hope 
you didn’t pay ’em real money for tellin’ 
you that; because, if you did, you got 
cheated. Me bein’ a friend of the family, 
over here, I don’t care a rip what the law- 
yers said.” 

For answer, Squint set his foot on the 
lower wire and made ready to vault. With 
a last deep breath of smoke, Billy cast his 
cigarette aside. 

“Listen, Quintius Curtius” he said, and 
his tone made Squint hesitate. “I’m tellin’ 
you this for your own good. I feel real 
pleasant towards you, on account of us 
always bein’ good friends. It would be 
real distressin’ to me; but if you was to 
come over here, I'd feel plumb obliged to 
lick you.” 

Squint snorted, then laughed with light 
scorn. “You ain’t able” he said. He was 
an inch taller than Billy, and twenty pourds 
heavier. 

“T could iry, though” said Billy, ‘and 
when I got through tryin’ you’d have a lot 
of cunnin’ little marks scattered around all 
over you. I wouldn’t aim to do it; but 
when I fight I’m liable to forget myself 
and mess a man all up. Please don’t make 
me.” 

“My injunction—” Squint argued; but 
Billy brushed argument lightly aside. 

“Forget it! Your injunction wouldn’t 
keep me from it. It says the Carsons and 
their employees. I ain’t an employee any 
more. I’d be doin’ this just as a friend of 
the family.” 

Squint gathered himself and came over 
the fence in a flying leap. Before his feet 
were fairly on the ground he was tangled 
up in the middle of the fight Billy had prom- 
ised him. It was a very pretty fight, as 
fights go—not so long as to become dull or 
brutal; not so short as to leave the issue to 
be fought out again—just long enough. It 
was the sort of fight to please onlookers 
with a discriminating taste. The workers 
on Squint’s claim, gathering at the fence to 
watch, were quite well pleased. At the end 
of five swift minutes, Billy was seated as- 
tride Squint’s prostrate body, in the good 
old fashion, pumping Squint’s head up and 
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down against the sand; and Squint was too 
spent to do more than close his eyes and 
wait until Billy would be done with amusing 
himself. 

“Vou see, Squint” Billy remarked, from 
his perch upon Squint’s hard-breathing 
middle, ‘‘the lawyers fooled you about that 
injunction, didn’t they? It didn’t hinder 
mez none, did it?”’ He paused to feel ten- 
derly of a cut on his left cheek and to give 
a few experimental winks with his swollen 
right eye. “Say, Squint” he went on, “I hope 
you ain’t got any hard feelin’s about this. 
We’re goin’ to keep right on bein’ friends, 
ain’t we? You might tell me, before I let 
you up.” 

Squint’s answering look was none too 
cordial in the first moment; but in the next 
a feeble glint of humor shone. The wounds 
on Billy’s face gave it an odd comedy ex- 
pression. Squint’s puffed lips stretched in 
a painful grin. “If that’s all you’re waitin’ 
for’ he said, “let me up. This sand’s 
hot.” 

Billy got to his feet and helped his 
whipped friend to rise. “I’m awful sorry 
about that tooth, Squint,” he sympa- 
thized, “‘right in the middle of your mouth, 
that way. It’s goin’ to show; and it ain’t 
liable to grow in again, either, at your age. 
I sure do regret that. Come on over to 
the water, and let’s wash up some.” 

In the shade of a cottonwood they sat 
side by side, making their toilet, aiding one 
another, not talking much. It was Squint 
who first got past the absorption of this 
task. He gave a short amused laugh. 

“Vou and me are a couple of darned 
fools!” he said. ‘Beatin’ each other up, 
this way, for somethin’ that ain’t a bit of 
our business. It ain’t goin’ to get neither 
one of us a thing.” 

Billy held a soaked handkerchief over 
his damaged eye; the other eye was full of 
dancing lights. ‘‘Ain’t that the solemn 
truth!”’ he said. “If I’d been paid for all 
the fightin’ I’ve done I’d have somethin’; 
but the way it is, all I’ve got in this world 
is right on me. Them Weismanns, back in 
Kansas City, ain’t bunged up a speck; but 
if you’d licked me, they’d have took all the 
profits.” 

The suggestion bore Squint’s mind back 
to the main issue. “Say” he said, “how 
am I goin’ to explain this to Cass Burdick? 
You know Cass. It’s goin’ to take some 
explainin’. After this, I can’t fool with that 
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water any more, can I? But what am I 
goin’ to tell Cass?” 

Billy saturated his handkerchief afresh 
and put it back in place. “You ain’t 
figurin’ on tellin’ your friend the judge 
about it, are you?” he asked. ‘The one 
that give you the injunction?” 

Squint spat upon the sand in a manner 
hinting at light regard for the judiciary. 
“That judge! He ain’t no friend of mine. 
Look at what he’s got me mixed up in! 
I wish this tooth was out of Ais face, so I 
do! But there’s Cass Burdick. I'll have 
to tell him.” 

“No, you won’t” said Billy. “You let 
me tell him, myself. I'll go see him. Me 
and Cass, we ain’t afraid of each other. J’ll 
explain it to him for you.” 

“Yes” Squint returned, “‘but I told you 
he’s sendin’ a band of sheep down here. 
He figured they’d be here today, or early 
tomorrow mornin’. And _ he’s expectin’ 
that I'll have water for ’em. There’s a 
couple thousand of ’em, and they’ll be terri- 
ble thirsty. They’re goin’ to want water.” 

“Well, they won’t get it here’’ Billy said. 
“Not if I know it. Don’t you worry about 
the sheep, though. You just leave that 
part to me.” 

By and by he went back to the Carson 
camp. He had attended to his wounds as 
well as he was able, reducing the swellings, 
washing his cuts clean. To help out his air 
of carelessness he was smiling nonchalantly 
when he appeared before the women. His 
smile had a curious one-sided effect. It 
made Janet laugh. 

“Why, Billy!” she said. “What have you 
been doing? You look so funny.” 

Billy tried to scowl, but his badly swollen 
eyelid twisted his face still more awry in the 
effort. “I just cut myself” he said, and 
went out to hunt for Janet’s father. “Just 
my fool luck!” he lamented. “Cass Bur- 
dick, he gets hurt bad enough to get took 
good care of by her, for days and days; and 
me—I get hurt just bad enough to get 
laughed at by her. This here world is hor- 
rible unfair, sometimes.” 

He found Carson at the site of the new 
house, walking around the foundations, 
regarding the half-finished walls doubtfully, 
despondently. At sight of Billy’s face 
Carson opened his mouth for a startled 
question, but Billy cut him off. 

“Never mind! Just you keep still. I 
ain’t through yet, and I ain’t goin’ to tell 
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you nothin’ till I’ve finished up. I’ve just 
come over to tell you that you’re goin’ 
to miss a horse this evenin’. You don’t 
need to waste time lookin’ for it. It'll 
come back.” 

“Billy, look here!’ Carson broke in 
sharply. “What are you doing? I’m not 
going to let you go on like this. This thing 
isn’t a joke. Everything I have in the world 
is at stake here. I can’t afford to have it 
frittered away. You must tell me what 
you're doing.” 

“T'won’t” said Billy. ‘And that’s flat. 
You ain’t payin’ me for this. You won’t 
owe me nothin’ when I get through with it. 
It’s none of your business. You just let me 
alone. All I’m askin’ of you is that you 
won’t fret yourself ahout that horse, if you 
happen to miss him.” 

Billy missed his supper that night, for the 
sake of keeping away froia Carson. Long 
after dark he lingered in the edge of the 
grove, watching from a distance, waiting 
for the camp lights to go out. They died 
down early, as one by one the family went 
to bed. Billy had a notion that Joe 
Boughton might put in an appearance again, 
but there was no sign of him. Billy saw 
that Janet lingered until the last, as though 
she too had expectations. When she was 
gone, Billy slipped stealthily down to the 
horse-yard, picked out his animal and threw 
on a saddle, then struck out over the trail 
that led to the northward. 

He rode hard for an hour or more. Then, 
in the distance, he saw the glint of feeble oil 
lanterns strung out around the bed-ground 
of a sheep-band. He slackened speed, dis- 
mounted, tethered his horse to a sage-bush 
and went slowly forward afoot. More 
silent, more sly than a hunting-wolf, he 
crept closer, closer, until he had made sure 
that the herders and their dogs were settled 
down for the night around the wagon. 
There was no sound from the camp. He 
backed off into the sheltering brush, lay 
flat upon the sand, and raised the thin 
shrill wailing cry of a hungry coyote. All 
the skill he had was thrown into it—the 
short sharp staccato first notes, and the 
trailing diminuendo—signal of a lone hunter 
to his distant mates. From where he lay 
Billy heard that the response was instan- 
taneous. First there came the nervous 
rustling stir of the startled ewes, anxious 
for the safety of their lambs; then the bark- 
ing of the aroused dogs, clamorous, noisy, 
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as they left the wagon and began to circle 
the herd. Billy knew that they would hang 
close to the edge of the flock, defending, not 
taking the offensive pursuit unless the 
herders ordered. He threw the utmost of 
his skill into the next cry, trying to draw the 
dogs all together at one point. When he 
had succeeded, he backed away to his horse, 
swung into the saddle and rode to a point 
straight across from the dogs’ excitement. 
There he voiced another cry—the answer- 


ing cry of the hunting-pack. He grew 
breathless with trying to make his voice 
sound like half-a-dozen. The dogs grew 


frantic; the sheep were beginning to move 
about in slow compact masses. The sleepy 
herders were tumbling out of bed, preparing 
for“action. Billy circled again, distracting 
the dogs with his insistent yip-yip, passing 
back and forth, around and around. The 
pitch darkness of the night was in his favor. 
He did not expect to keep the dogs deceived, 
but he did his best in order that the herders 
would not discover him. Watching care- 
fully, keeping as far from the men as he 
could, he began making short daring charges 
against the edge of the herd, trying to make 
the sheep scatter; darting back into the 
darkness, his cunning at its keenest, his 
voice at its shrillest. He was getting what 
he wanted. The herd was breaking up into 
panic-stricken bunches, drifting apart. The 
frenzied dogs were powerless; their training 
had not included anything like this. Nor 
did the herders know what to make of it. 
Billy gave them just enough attention to 
let him keep out of their way. He was no 
longer concerned about the dogs; they were 
aiding his purpose by this time, charging 
back and forth from band to band, doing 
their best, with their brute understanding, 
to keep the herd together. They could not 
do it. All night long Billy worried them, 
driving them into disorder. He kept at it so 
long as it was safe. Before dawn he had 
the herd flung back, thrown apart, in a 
score of scattered bands. It would take the 
herders at least two days of hard work to 
gather them again. 

When he had made sure of this, Billy 
drew away from the camp, doubling back 
upon his trail, reappearing in the early 
morning when the disorder was at its 
height. In fine astonishment he listened 
to the herders’ story of the night’s expe- 
rience. It was a glowing story, full of elabo- 
rate detail. There must have been twenty 
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coyotes, any way, they said; maybe more. 
Part of the time it had sounded like a hun- 
dred. The queer thing about it was that 
not a sheep had been killed; there wasn’t 
even a blood-mark to be found anywhere. 

“Tt certainly does beat anything I ever 
went against” old Scott said, ‘‘and I’ve 
been herdin’ sheep for thirty years. And 
look! Two thousand of ’em we had, last 
night, and there ain’t two hundred here now. 
The rest are distributed around in the hills, 
forty ways. We won’t ever find ’em all.” 

“Ain’t that the pity, though!” Billy said. 
He was very sympathetic. “I wish I had 
time to stay and help you pick ’em up. I 
sure do! But I’m in a rush this mornin’.” 

Before midday he came to ranch head- 
quarters and sought Cass Burdick. Cass 
was not in the sweetest of humors, for Steve 
Brainard had just come in to report a drill 
stuck in the first and deepest of the new 
wells. 

“We ain’t able to pull it’? Steve was ex- 
plaining. “We'll just have to let her stay 
there, I reckon, and start over with a new 
one. She’s down a hundred and eighty feet, 
too. We ought to have struck water ’most 
any time.” 

Cass was not swearing, but he was in the 
bitterer temper of the man who would like 
to swear if only he did not feel the utter 
uselessness of it. He set his teeth hard 
before he spoke. 

‘And there’s no water in any of the holes 

yet?” 
" “No” said Steve. “It’s pretty near the 
driest lot of holes I ever did see. The other 
set was when the wetness didn’t come that 
had been ordered for a Dutch picnic over 
at Hermann, Nebraska.” 

Burdick let that pass without a smile. 
“Well” he said fretfully, “go on with the 
work. Push it as hard as you can.” In his 
exasperation he was hardly civil to Billy, 
who lounged in the doorstep of the bunk- 
house, awaiting his turn. 

“You want your job back, I suppose?” 
Cass asked. ‘You may go to work with 
Steve, if it suits you.” 

Billy shook his head. “No” he said. 
“I’ve quit workin’ for Carson, for a spell, 
but I ain’t ready to go to work, yet awhile. 
I just come up here to tell you a couple 
little pieces of news. Sort of bad news, 
they are, both of ’em. You won’t like ’em, 
neither one; but I expect you’d better know 
‘em.” 
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Burdick drew a deep breath. “What 
now?” he demanded. 

“Well” Billy returned mildly, “that man 
Quintius Curtius Wade, Plaintiff, he’s been 
fightin’.”’ 

“Fighting?” Burdick echoed. 
Carsons?” 

“No” said Billy, “not with them. Me, 
it was. Did you notice this eye? That 
Wade person give me this eye. He hit me 
on it. And he cut my face for me, over on 
this side, too. It looked a heap worse yes- 
terday than it does now.” 

“Billy” said Cass, “‘stop your fooling. 
Why did he do that? What were you do- 
ing?” 

“T ain’t foolin’ ” Billy said. “It was just 
like I tell you. I wasn’t doin’ a thing to 
him, only tryin’ to lick him.” 

“Oh, Billy, quit!” Burdick cried angrily. 
“What’s it all about? Don’t waste time 
with your trifling. What were you and 
Squint fighting about?” 

“Well” Billy said, as if he were doing his 
utmost to be candid and explicit, “it was 
right after I'd quit workin’ for the Carson 
outfit. I was just kind of loafin’ around, 
and I noticed what Squint was doin’. No, 
it wasn’t Squint. Squint wouldn’t have 
done a thing like that. It was Quintius 
Curtius Wade, Plaintiff, that was doin’ it. 
runnin’ a ditch that somebody had hired 
him to run, so as to steal the Carsons’ water 
and ruin their alfalfa patch. Me bein’ 
right friendly with the Carsons, I told him 
I wouldn’t do it, if I was him; but he kept 
right on; and then—oh, that’s about all, 
except the fightin’.”’ 

Burdick regarded him long and earnestly. 
“Billy,” he said, “do you realize that you’ve 
done a very serious thing? A court at 
Cheyenne has issued an order to prohibit 
any interference with that work.” 

“That’s what Quintius Curtius said” 
Billy returned gravely. ‘Prohibition: that’s 
a word I never did like. It’s a real mean 
word. Besides, I’ve heard ’em say that 
prohibition don’t prohibit. After I’d fin- 
ished lickin’ Quintius Curtius, Squint didn’t 
believe it himself. Anyway, I’ve come up 
to tell you that there’ll have to be a new 
plaintiff down there.” 

“Why?” Burdick asked. 
mean?” 

“Shucks!” Billy said, surprised at such 
obtuseness. “Didn’t I just get done tellin’ 
you that I’ve licked this one? I licked him 
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He raised the thin shrill wailing ery of a hungry coyote. All the skill he had was thrown into it. 
7 From where he lay Biily heard that the response was instantaneous 
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as good as I could, and that’s what the 
fight was about; so he can’t try it again. 
There’ll have to be another one. I expect 
Quintius Curtius would have to relinquish 
his claim to the new man, wouldn’t he? 
And then there’d have to be a new lawsuit 
commenced, all over again, and a brand- 
new one of those prohibitions. That would 
take quite a few days, wouldn’t it? But it 
wouldn’t work any better than the first one 
did.” 

There was a long silence, while Billy 
whittled thin smooth shavings from the 
doorstep and Burdick sat glowering at him. 

“Vou infernal idiot!” Burdick growled. 
“There’s one way to stop you. The next 
injunction will be issued against you too.” 

“Ves, I reckon it would” Billy answered. 
“But it won’t do any good; because you 
can’t hardly prohibit everybody in the 
whole cow-country, can you? And there’s 
always liable to be some infernal idiot like 
me happenin’ along. I was just thinkin’, 
comin’ up here, that after this thing gets 
talked around, I wouldn’t wonder if it got 
to be the fashion for some of the boys to 
drop in, every once in a while, and lick the 
new plaintiff. After bit, it would get to be 
a terrible unpopular job, wouldn’t it?” 

It was said with childlike ingenuousness, 
yet with such subtle ingenuity, and withal 
such obvious likelihood, that Burdick could 
do no more than stare. For all his master- 
fulness, he was quite at a loss; and Billy, 
though he “‘wasn’t noticin’,” saw it. 

“T wish you’d tell me what you’ve really 
got in your mind” Burdick said presently. 
“You’re not doing all this for mere deviltry. 
What is it you’re after?” 

Billy smothered a smile. “Who? Me? 
What am I after? Oh, you wrong me! I 
ain’t after nothin’ at all in the world, only 
doin’ the friendly thing by my friends. I 
ain’t makin’ nothin’ by it.” He paused to 
draw another shaving, very long and very 
thin, and began splitting it into threads with 
his knife-blade. ‘“‘When I get to carin’ for 
anybody” he suggested, “I like to do things 
for ’em.” 

Burdick’s eyes softened, as memory gave 
him a twinge. “I know, Billy” he said. “If 
you weren’t so foolish about it, though!” 

“That’s a true word” Billy answered. 
“Foolish as a sheep. Oh—that makes me 
think—about them sheep. I run across 
Scotty’s band, when I was comin’ up here. 
He’s been havin’ trouble with ’em. Coyotes 
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he said it was. Last night, sometime—a 
couple hundred of ’em or so. It must have 
been an awful big lot, because they strung 
Scotty’s sheep all over the country for him. 
I saw three or four little bunches as much as 
five miles away from the wagon, driftin’ 
around. Scotty said he wouldn’t get ’em 
gathered again before the end of the week. 
I don’t believe he will, either.” 

Burdick got out of his chair and walked 
the floor, back and forth, storming inwardly, 
doing his best to understand. 

“Well” he demanded, “what else have 
you come to say? You came up here for 
something besides this.” 

“No, I didn’t” Billy returned. “T just 
come to bring you them couple pieces of 
news. I never seemed to have any luck to 
speak of, tryin’ to give you advice. You’re so 
hard-headed! If I was goin’ to try it with 
you, I’d say you’d better go down there to 
the springs, and see Squint, and take a look 
at what he’s doin’, and sort of show your- 
self to the different ones. There’s folks 
that are apt to think more of a man if he 
comes around himself, these times, instead 
of stayin’ away, even if he don’t come for 
nothin’ but to do ’em dirt. Understand?” 

Cass gave a short laugh and spoke with a 
pointedness he hardly meant to permit him- 
self just then. “Yes! I tried that once. 
Look what it got me!” 

“T was thinkin’ about that” said Billy. 
“Tf it had been me, I’d have been pretty 
near plumb satisfied with what it had got 
me. It made folks feel a sight kinder- 
hearted than they’ve been feelin’ at differ- 
ent times since. It’s rank foolish of ’em; 
but there’s folks that don’t admire the hired 
plaintiff business much.” 

Burdick scoffed, scolded, stormed a little. 
He and Billy parted without coming to an 
agreement in words. For two days he 
waited; then, half against his will, he rode 
down to Iron Hill. Why he was going, and 
what he would do there, he did not know. 
On the way he passed Scott’s herd of sheep, 
or what remained of it, camped at its old 
ground. Three or four hundred head had 
not yet been recovered. Old Scott was in- 
dulging himself in a medley of remarks 
concerning the sheep business, and making 
spirited forecasts of the future estate of 
everybody engaged in it. 

“The next time I take this band down to 
them springs” he declared, “I’m goin’ to 
leave ’em there. They’re hoodooed, this 
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The Man Who Won: 


bunch is. It’s been nothin’ but trouble 
with ’em ever since lambin’ time. If they 
was mine, I’d just walk off, right now, and 
try to forget about ’em. When you strike 
a streak of luck like this, there’s no use 
tryin’ to buck it. We might every bit as 
well quit. What is it you want me to do 
with ’em now?” 

“Keep them here till I get back” Cass 
ordered, and rode on to Squint’s claim. It 
was early evening when he arrived. Supper 
was preparing, out of the best the mess-box 
held; and while they waited the idle 
teamsters played seven-up with Billy For- 
tune, who had dropped over for a friendly 
call. The scene was one of pleasantest re- 
lations, with nothing even hinting at hos- 
tilities. 

“Set in here,” Billy invited Cass, ‘‘and 
see if we can’t put some whiz in the game. 
I’ve been givin’ these infants jack, and I’ve 
been runnin’ out on ’em regular for an 
hour.” 

Burdick suffered that chance to go by; 
instead, he went to look at the work that 
had been done. He found it as it had been 
left when Billy interrupted. Evidently the 
men had been awaiting orders, accepting 
the logic of events. At supper there was 
unalloyed cheerfulness in the behavior of 
the group, save Burdick. They talked of 
everything but the task that ought to have 
been uppermost in their minds. After 
supper, Squint produced his accordeon. 
Then, for the first time, Billy referred to 
the recent embroilment. 

“Tt’s a blessed good thing you don’t play 
the flute, instead of that jigger. That 
tooth would bother you a heap, with a 
flute.” 

Squint’s grin was entirely free of malice. 
He raised his lip so that Burdick might have 
a full view of the gap. ‘See that?” he said. 
“Billy done that for me. I guess I swallered 
it, too. I never did find it.” 

Burdick would not allow himself to be 
diverted by anything less than the main 
interest. “Squint”’ he said abruptly, “I’ve 
been disappointed in you.” 

Squint’s fingers felt out the introductory 
notes of his masterpiece. He received the 
implied accusation without heat. 

“IT was considerable disappointed my- 
self” he returned. “I didn’t believe Billy 
could put it over me, the way he done. 
He’s certainly a scrapper, Billy is.” 

“And are you going to quit, like this?” 
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Squint let his accordeon lie upon his 


_knees, to have both hands free for an em- 


phatic gesture. “Yes, indeedy!” he cried. 
“T’m through. I’m just stayin’ here to take 
care of your stuff till you get another man. 
Then I’m going from this place. I’m 
scared of this climate. It’s liable to make 
my hair commence to fall out next.” 

Burdick was genuinely angry at this 
continued childish lightness of mind. 
“You ass!” he stormed. “Is that all the 
sense of responsibility you have? Do you 
intend to lay down this job just because 
you're afraid of what Billy Fortune may 
do to you?” 

“No, that ain’t it” Billy broke in. “You 
ain’t doin’ Squint justice. It ain’t me he’s 
carin’ about, so much. You thought I was 
bluffin’, the other day, when I mentioned 
some of the things that might happen; but 
it looks as if I wasn’t. I’m just tellin’ you 
this now for your own good. The few little 
things I done to Squint wouldn’t be a patch 
on what would happen to anybody that 
would try to finish what Squint was hired 
to do. It would be shockin’! I ’most be- 
lieve they’d kill him.” 

“Who would?” Burdick demanded. 

“Oh, different ones” Billy said. ‘“There’s 
so many that’s been speakin’ about it. 
You’ve no notion. Why, just last night me 
and Squint was settin’ with ’em down to 
the Carson place, yonder—wasn’t we, 
Squint?—and this thing commenced to be 
talked about. That chap Boughton was 
there though. He’s been there quite a bit, 
lately, in the evenin’s. He seems to like to 
hang around. I expect it’s on account of 
him bein’ such a hand for books, and likin’ 
to hear the girl readin’ out loud, with that 
voice of hers. Anyway, we was all settin’ 
there; and pretty soon that Carson kid 
started pokin’ fun at me and Squint for the 
way we looked, all purple and green this 
way; and then Squint up and told ’em how 
it happened. They hadn’t heard about it 
till then. His tellin’ ’em was what started 
the talk. Mebbe I said somethin’ or other 
about what I'd told you. I disremember. 
But, anyway, the Boughton lad got real 
interested. ‘Why,’ he says, ‘there’s a per- 
fectly bully idea! There ain’t a man in my 
party that wouldn’t be willin’ to stay up 
nights to think of ways to work new com- 
binations on it. There’s seven of us.’ It 
seemed as if he was plumb converted, be- 
cause after he’d thought about it a minute 
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he just laid back and laughed. ‘Oh, bully!’ 
he says. It was right amusin’ to hear him 
start to figurin’ out ways for puttin’ a crimp 
in anybody that tackled Squint’s jeb. it 
tickled the girl. She hadn’t been seemin’ 
so horrible cheerful lately; but you’d have 
enjoyed hearin’ the way her pretty voice 
sort of tuned up, and seein’ the pinkness 
showin’ on her pretty cheeks. ‘We'll fix it 
so they’ll have to put up the wages of their 
plaintiffs’ the Boughton boy says.” 

Squint wagged his head expressively and 
spat through the gap in his upper front 
teeth. ‘‘Wages wouldn’t hire me!” he said. 
“No, sir!”’ 

Burdick did not try to meet this impu- 
dence with speech. Words seemed quite 
inadequate. He left Squint Wade to 
his accordeon, the other men to their 
cards, and flung away from the camp, 
walking in the dusk of the early night, 
walking until deep darkness settled upon 
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the land. Perhaps his walking was aimless, 
without intention; but it brought him by 
and by to a point where the Carson camp 
lay within sight, at a little distance. The 
faint light of the fire invested the picture 
with an eerie charm. He stood at the 
fence line for a long time, looking on. Janet 
and her mother were seated side by side, 
the older woman sewing, the younger rest- 
ing idly, her hands resting upon her knees, 
her head bent, as she listened to something 
Joe Boughton was saying. He was talking 
with animation, sitting cross-legged upon 
the ground, looking up at her, giving her 
his undivided attention. What he said Bur- 
dick could not hear; only the deep, resonant 
murmur of the man’s voice came to him. 
After a little time he saw Janet raise her 
head and heard the low soft ripple of her 
laughter, light as air, silvery-sweet. He 
threw out his arms in a sudden helpless 
gesture and turned away into the darkness. 
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PERFECTION 


By L. T. CRITTENDEN 


We lay upon the sand and heard the sea 
Voicing its full and swinging melody; 
And knew 
The blue 
Of the arched sky had never been so fair, 
Or the sea’s purple shadowing so rare. 


We lay upon the sand and watched the flight 
Of a lone bird against the trembling light, 
And found 
No sound 
Of speech, or phrase sufficient to convey 
What eyes and heart and soul had found to say. 


We lay upon the sand and felt the soul 

Pass from the Me and Thee into the Whole, 
And dreamed 
It seemed 

Within that silent interval that we 

Passed out of time into eternity. 
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COPYRIGHT BY THE PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 
THE THIRTEENTH LABOR OF HERCULES 
This poster, designed by Perham Nahl, won a prize in a recent competition conducted by the Exposition. 
The god is shown forcing apart the walls of the Culebra Cut. Below him lies the Canal, and on 
the horizon rises the Dream City that is to celebrate the completion of the herculean task 
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The gardens immediately adjacent to the Palace of Horticulture are known as the Horticultural Gardens 
and are reserved for special displays like that of Holland, which will include every known variety 
of bulb plant. This palace of crystal will be a gigantic raindrop resting on a rainbow 
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miles of staging comes down from the surfaces of the exhibit palace; the ingenious imitation of 


The 
travertine and marble, brightened with colors as with tiling and mosaic, suggests the 


stability of ages rather than the butterfly life of the Exposition year 
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Entre ance of the Queens of the East and the West at the Ball of All Nations in the Palace of Machinery, May 2nd. 
750 feet long, a brilliant mass of carnival costuming. Other thousands watched the kaleidoscopic scene from 
gathering of the peoples of the world next year when the Exposition shall have opened its gates to the nations. 

and the gay comradeship which animated it, it was apparent that 
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Thousands of people, representing all classes of the San Francisco Bay community, mingled on a dancing-floor 
boxes, many of them high above the s llating pageant. The spectacle presented a vrophetie vision of the 


As it was, in the vast exhibit palace, with colossal statuary and oriental decoration, with the extraordinary crowd 
already the spirit of the Exposition year had reached the Exposition City 
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This colonnade screens the west wall of the Palace of Agriculture. It faces on the fore-court of the great 
Court of the Four Seasons, where it opens upon the Marina, a garden laid along the bay. Presently, 
so rapidly is the Dream City building, this will be enriched with sculpture and a garden in bloom 
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The cruiser ““Maryland” and the gunboat “Raleigh”’ off Manzanillo. 
was the signal for war 





The appearance of the “Raleigh” 


WAR ON THE WEST COAST 


By ARTHUR DUNN 


Photographs by Winfield Scott and the Author 


Arthur Dunn was sent by SUNSET MAGAZINE, on board the U. S. Cruiser “Maryland,” to 
the west coast of Mexico, in order that the readers of this magazine might have a direct 


description of possible events which would particularly concern the Pacific Coast. 


Fortu- 


nately the “Maryland” arrived almost at the very moment of the only serious demonstration 


so far. 


T was war in red Mexico. Of course 
the United States and Mexico had not 
declared war, but that mattered little— 
the Mexicans decided to have a little war 
with Americans anyway. And they did. 
I am on the United States Cruiser ““Mary- 
land” anchored off Manzanillo, state of 
Colima, Mexico. SuNSET MAGAZINE sent 
me to scout along the Pacific Coast of 
Mexico in advance of that army of penmen, 
who, thousands of miles away, picture hot 
battles as if under the smacking stimulus 
of cold bottles. The ““Maryland” steamed 
from Mazatlan and arrived at Manzanillo 
when the first battle of that local war was 
still a feverish memory with the surviv- 
ors. A thousand yards away I can see the 
blackened stumps of rows of piling, which, 
until three days ago, supported a good 
dock and sheds. These were burned when 
General Verregua, federal commander, de- 
clared war upon the ‘United States of 
North.” On the port quarter, on the beach, 


I can see the single smokestack of the 
steamer “Luella,” burned to the edge of the 
Although she flew the Mexican 


water. 





Mr. Dunn describes this tiny war and reflects upon the bigger things behind it: 


flag she was owned by American capital. 
And anchored on our starboard side is the 
British steamer “Cetriana,”’ with one hun- 
dred thirteen American men, women and chil- 
dren aboard. The Mexicans attempted to 
burn this vessel, with all on board, and when 
her brave skipper, E. J. Minister, R. N. R., 
got his vessel away from the blazing dock, 
a rifle fire from a Mexican transport began 
peppering the decks of the “Cetriana.”’ 

All of these things, told so speedily, 
happened within the time elapsing between 
the sighting by the Mexicans of the United 
States gunboat “Raleigh” off shore and her 
arrival at anchorage a half hour later. Gen- 
eral Verregua saw the “Raleigh,” declared 
war, burned the oil-saturated docks, blew 
up a portion of the railroad tracks, and then 
evacuated the town. Subsequently some 
one returned to town and discovered that 
the “Raleigh” was not here for war. So all 
marched back and resumed their patriotic 
plotting. And the brave General Verregua 
sent an obsequious officer to the command- 
er of the “Raleigh” to assure him that the 
burning of the docks, the dynamiting and 
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The dock at Manzanillo when it was all ready to be fired. The vessel at the right was the ‘Luella’? owned 


by American capital but flying the Mexican flag. 


She was used as a fire ship and was run in at the 


stern of the “Cetriana’ in an effort to block that vessel's safe passage out when the signal to 
burn the do@k was given. There were 113 American refugees on the “Cetriana” 


the fiendish attempt to burn the “Cetriana” 
were the works of fanatics. I am informed 
by a person in the service of a foreign gov- 
ernment that he was present when an or- 














The single smokestack of the steamer “‘Luella,”’ burned 
to the waters edge the day, before the arrival 
of the U. S, Cruiser “Maryland” 





derly reported to the general that the oil 
had been spread on the dock and all was 
ready to be set off! It affords me pleasure 
to announce that General Verregua duti- 
fully reported to his superiors his bravery 
in the face of the enemy, and he has been 
promoted to a station befitting one of his 
courage. It is well. The higher one goes 
in the Mexican service the quicker he is 
exterminated. The general sent an aide 
tothe “Maryland” immediately after we had 
anchored to inform Captain Philip Andrews 
that irresponsible persons had wrought 
the destruction_<shore. He was sorry. 
An officer of the “Maryland” returned the 
call. The American has red hair and he is 
coaxing out a cute red moustache to be 
photographed for a little girl “back home,” 
so he was nicknamed General Fosforo 
(General Match) by General Verregua, who 
proceeded to demonstrate his fine friend- 
ship for the “United States of North” by 
breaking out champagne, and expressing 
the regret as the glasses were being filled 
that war would be declared in three days. 
Or was it manana he said? 

Under the protecting guns of the “Raleigh” 
(I do believe her commander, a hero of the 
Spanish-American war, secretly curses re- 
strictive action enforced by the too swift 
and sure radio communication with higher 
authority) is an American brig, captured 
on the high seas by a Mexican transport 
and towed to port as a prize of “war.” 
The captured skipper, now released, is 
happy—for maybe the alfalfa he carried 
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The dock, after being saturated with oil, 
Verregua, 


the Mexicans had sighted the 


down the Coast from California had more 
than a mule kick in it. 

Manzanillo is the Pacific gateway to 
safety. Here is the terminus of a railway. 
It is controlled by the federals—today. 
Tomorrow the federals may be the rebels. 
Villa, victorious, may be in Mexico City. 
Huerta, vanquished, may flee. It matters 
not. Here sympathy is measured by one’s 
viewpoint —and the value of one’s concession. 

Americans have been fleeing to this port 
ever since Vera Cruz was occupied. Hun- 
dreds have gone home happy. Some arrive 
with faces masked in horror. Some do not 
arrive. They were sacrificial offerings to 
Mexican mobs. Many fought, and fought 
and fought; a half dozen against a half 
thousand; there were hopeless hours of hor- 
ror, and then—the end. 

Thirty miles inland is Colima, the capital 
of this state. There sits a governor gorged 
with gore. Prick him with a pin and he 
must run a veritable rivulet of blood. This 
official issued a proclamation following the 
American occupation of Vera Cruz, in- 
citing wholesale slaughter of gringos, in 
retaliation of what he described as the 
wanton killing of Mexican women and 
children who, he declared, were terribly 
maltreated by the yanqui invaders. Other 
officials gave assurance of safe conduct in 
various districts. They issued passports, 
addressed to all subordinates, to treat the 
bearer with every courtesy. 

“Senor,” 
whom an American proudly presented his 
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was reduced to a row of blackened stumps of piling when General 
federal commander, declared war upon “the 
blew up a portion of the railroad tracks and then evacuated the town 
United States gunboat * 


United States of North.” Verregua also 


all this because 
off shore 


“Raleigh” 
paper, “do not show that to another officer! 
The name in red ink means ‘Shoot at once!’ 
This American owns a hacienda near here. 
The governor of Colima sent a young 
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Captain E. J. Minister, R. N. R., 
“Cetriana” 
burned and rescued 113 


of the British steamer 
who saved his vessel from being 
Americans. 














captain to the hacienda of the American with 
orders to kill the two white men there. The 
officer went, and upon arriving informed 
the American of his mission. 

“T haven’t the heart to do it, sefor’’ he 
apologized. 

“What are you going to do about it?” 
calmly asked the American. 

“T will say you were not here. Will you 
give me some money for my men?” 

He was rewarded with twenty pesos, the 
equivalent of five dollars gold. But the 
American subsequently was arrested on the 
highway and was about to be executed by 
a soldier who had more heart for murder, 
but in the distance his captors decried the 
gunboat “Raleigh”? coming into port, and 
bravely they fled. Later another detach- 
ment “captured” the American. He was 
taken from his horse and compelled to walk 
into town. There they put him in jail. 
Ultimately he was released with apologies, the 
guns of the cruiser ““Maryland”’ apparently 
inspiring a degree of respect. Atter his 
release the American saw a soldier astride 
a horse with his saddle. He stopped the 
warrior in the street, ordered him to dis- 
mount and return the stolen saddle! He is 
looking for the trooper with his horse. 

At a mine in the interior were four Ameri- 
cans and two Englishmen. Mexicans. de- 
clared war on them. A mob trapped three 
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Vessels maneuvering about, attempting to interfere with the “Cetriana.’”’ The puff of smoke on the bow of 
the vessel was a volley fired ostensibly at escaping prisoners of war. 





Many of the shots hit the ““Cetriana”’ 


of five whites at the base of a cliff and hurled 
dynamite at them. Two were killed and 
one wounded. A desperate battle followed 
two men against two hundred. Charge 
after charge of dynamite was hurled against 
the stronghold in which the white men were 
barricaded. One of the whites made a break 
across the opening to summon assistance 
and obtain ammunition. During his ab- 
sence one man stood off the mob. When 
his companion was returning to the barri- 
cade a Mexican made a lunge at him with 
a knife. His watchful friend fired a shot, 
killed the Mexican, but the knife gripped 
by the dead man slashed the white man. 
A detachment of federal soldiers arrived 
opportunely. The general made a soothing 
speech to the mob, enlisted many of them 
in the army to fight the gringos and then 
conducted the whites safely to the city of 
Guadalajara. So it goes in red Mexico. 
Naturally there was serious confusion all 
along the West Coast among white people 
when local leaders in Mexico declared war 
on the defenseless. Americans found they 
were without a country, so far as consular 
representation was concerned, and many 
were recorded protection by the consuls of 
Great Britain and representatives of other 
countries. Some wore the English Jack on 
their coats as protective insignia. At this 
tense time a trainload of refugees was 
























































gateway to salety. 


leaving Guadalajara. A Missouri muleteer 
whipped an American flag from his pocket 
and waved it at a gathering of Mexicans 
curiously watching the departure of the 
train. he engineer wisely removed the 
train from the immediate vicinity. That 
muleteer is loose somewhere in the United 
States, disseminating ninety-nine per cent 
misinformation. 

A German steamer loaded with refugees 
lay at anchor off Manzanillo before we ar- 
rived. An American who had been in busi- 
ness at Colima was one of her passengers. 
General Verregua sent an officer aboard 
tne German vessel and arrested the Ameri- 
can. He was declared to be a personal 
friend of President Woodrow Wilson to 
whom he had furnished information and 
plans concerning the national defenses of 
Mexico. So the general ordered him shot 
asaspy. Just as the order was about to be 
executed, a smiling blue-eyed blonde man 
arrived on the scene. He informed General 
Verregua that his excellency had committed 
a grievous error in arresting a person who 
was under the protection of the German flag 
and taking him ashore under false pretenses. 

“In the name of the German Empire I 
demand that man’s immediate and uncon- 
ditional release!” he told the general. 

“And who are you?” demanded the 
general. 





Women and children, refugees, on the deck of the “Cetriana’’ in Manzanillo harbor. Manzanillo is the Pacific 
It is controlled by the federals—today. 


Tomorrow the federals may be the rebels 


“T am the German consul, your excel- 
lency”’ was the suave reply. 

The condemned American was delivered 
to him. 

Thus enters upon the scene of interna- 
tional strife Fritz G. Keyser, sometime 
soldier, mining man, gentleman always, 
and the best diplomatist in any service in 
all Mexico. 

Under his own authority he dispatched 
that German vessel while a trembling cap- 
tain questioned his right to do so. Then 
things began moving very rapidly. Men, 
women and children were in the interior in 
danger and whenever he found his chosen 
wards in an especially tight predicament 
Keyser would go to the general, draw him- 
self to attention with clicking heels, salute, 
and say: 

“Your excellency, in the name of the Ger- 
man Empire I request!’ and his request 
was always granted. 

I know that several hundred Americans 
in large measure owe their safe embarkation 
at this port to this gentleman from Ger- 
many. But wait: 

While Fritz G. Keyser was doing hero’s 
work, commanding generals, captains and 
lieutenants as if they had been mere camp 
followers; while he was hoisting his flag and 
calling upon the power of the German em- 
pire to enforce his demands, he was not a 
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consul at all! He had no legal right, save 
a good cause in the interest of humanity, 
and his consular seal was an old seal stamped 
the “Free City of Bremen” and had been 
used years ago by swindling persons who 
falsified and simulated German consular 
reports! For two weeks he carried through 
his bluff. He took his four side boys and 
the bosun’s piping and the guard at atten- 
tion when he boarded ship with such ease 
as to suggest that he must needs be saluted 
and salaamed_ to 
hourly else he be 
most unhappy. But 
now he has a gen- 
uine seal and un- 
questionable creden- 
tials, and the undy- 
ing affection of hun- 
dreds of men and 
women. As one 
officer of the good 
cruiser “Maryland” 
put it: “I’d go 
ashore alone = and 
fight for that con- 
sul!” 

It is difficult to 
picture peace in red 
Mexico. One _ half 
of it is rebel today 
and they are not 
less crimson than 
the federals. At 
Mazatlan, astrategic 
port of the Pacific, 
the federals were in 
control, although be- 
sieged, when this 
was written. Many 
of the officials had 
fled to Manzanillo. 








they stand him up against a stone wall and 
shoot him. Often for good measure the 
victim’s ears are cut off and otherwise the 
body is mutilated. More men have been 
slain after battle than during actual warfare. 

Revolution is not the word that describes 
the situation in Mexico. Rather it is a 
series of revolutions. If a man ascends to 
power, immediately there is a cabal to de- 
pose him. The anti-Huertistas have been 
victorious thus far and undoubtedly will 
be able to capture 
Mexico City. And 
as Villa, Carranza, 
Obregon and _ the 
lesser chiefs reach 
the objective point 
what will happen? 
Will there be peace? 
It appears that graft 
has been too easy 
with the dominant 
party to permit 
peace. Fewcandeny 
with sincerity that 
the government is 
corrupt. Patriotism 
is measured by per- 
quisites —_ procured. 
The banditti, denied 
the right of ruler- 
ship, take their share 
by force of arms. 
The result is a shift- 
less spirit through- 
out the republic. 
It is easier to steal, 
and kill if need be, 
than to work and 
develop the virgin 
fields and vast min- 
eral resources. A 





Xefugees being taken under the German flag 


The rebels had been to the 
using an acroplane, 

operated by a nephew of General Carranza, 
from which they had hurled bombs at the 
gunboat “‘Guerrero” and the fortifications of 
the city. Several bombs were exploded in the 
streets of Mazatlan and many persons were 
killed. Admiral Thomas B. Howard, U.S. 
N., protested against this method of warfare, 
and General Obregon, the rebel chief, sent 
his apologies—the bombs had fallen acci- 
dentally. Obregon is no more merciful than 
Huerta. Villa and Carranza each has a 
fine contempt for the requirements of civili- 
zation. If they capture an officer, forthwith 


ieitinia soldier’s life is risky, 


it is true, but while 
he lives he eats. And the Mexican women 
go along with the army to supply the com- 
missary. They do the drudgery of the field. 
Just before going to battle the Mexican sol- 
dier calls for his woman to buckle on his 
sword. Frequently women are killed in the 
fighting. At Salina Cruz a federal soldier 
was on sentry duty at night. In the morn- 
ing he returned to barracks smoking a cigar- 
ette. Two women, a small boy and a dog 
accompanied him. The dog and the soldier 
were not burdened with blankets, cook- 
stove and utensils; the boy carried the gun. 
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War on the West Coast: 


Loyalty? There is little. A general in 
command of the federal forces at Torreon 
when that city was besieged by Villa’s 
forces gave an illustration of the temper of 
the troops. He evacuated Torreon and was 
summoned before a military court of in- 
quiry which demanded his reasons. He 
gave three: 

First: He had insufficient ammunition. 
Second: The rebels wouldn’t attack and he 
couldn’t. Third: If he did attack in open 
formation his troops 
would have deserted. 

“But why didn’t 
your brave officers 
lead your soldiers 
and inspire them 
with courage?”’asked 
an officer of the 
board. 

“Why, if one of 
my soldiers got in 
front of the troops 
they would have 
shot him in the 
back!” 

The fact that so 
large a proportion 
of the people are not 
more than half civil- 
ized makes doubly 
difficult the task of 
the United States to 
shape a policy in- 
tended to settle for 
all time the internal 
strife that has rent 
asunder red Mexico. 
None can give abso- 
lute assurances that 
any agreement will 
be kept by Mexico 
for any protracted 
period. Persons in- 
terested financially in Mexico’ very 
naturally desire to see the United States 
enter upon extensive military operations 
in that republic, but these only count 
the dollars and cents cost, without re- 
gard tothe serious moral obligations which 
would devolve upon us. The United States 
has been policing a great portion of this 
hemisphere for many years, and always we 
have listened to the cry of the concession- 
aire, until dollar diplomacy has become a 
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term of derision. Diplomatists of foreign 
countries in Mexico, while looking with con- 
fidence toward Washington for a solution 
of the perplexing problem, do not hesitate 
to express their conviction that the United 
States must act or European nations will. 
Always it must be remembered that Euro- 
peans have made large investments in Mex- 
ico and they are as insistent upon dividends 
as are Americans at melon-cutting time. 

This is written as the delegates appointed 
by the United States 
and Mexico join the 
conference suggested 
by Argentine, Brazil 
and Chile with a 
view to settling by 
mediation the con- 
troversy between the 
United States and 
the Huerta govern- 
ment. United States 
soldiers are on Mexi- 
can soil, and United 
States warships are 
at every Mexican 
port prepared to es- 
tablish a blockade at 
a moment’s notice. 
One half of Mexico, 
which is rebel or 
Constitutionalist, is 
friendly to the Uni- 
ted States; the re- 
mainder largely is 
hostile, receiving its 
inspiration from 
Mexico City and 
such red governors as 
he who sits at Coli- 
ma.* This attitude 
may be altered ina 
day. Mexicans lose 
their heads easily. 

Certain it is that, unless the United States 
is content to proceed with political patch- 
work, and done piece-meal at that, we must 
give material as well as moral aid to the 
person coming into power in Mexico City. 
Withdraw from him our protecting arms 
and there must follow inevitably more rev- 
olutions. It would seem that a protectorate 
similar to that exercised over Cuba would 
be the obvious solution. 

Meanwhile, Mexico must remain red. 


‘side boys” 


*Governor Delegadillo has been “promoted.” He is now on the firing line of the federal army. 








The Horse That Also Ran 


By J. W. 


HE day before the Fourth of July, 

some ago in one of the 

mountain California, a 
number of the lively spirits of the place 
were assembled in the principal bar of the 
town, discussing, rather unhopefully, the 
probabilities of getting up a horse race for 
the following July 4th. George 
Juscoe was the proud possessor of Black 
Prince, but there was no horse in the neigh- 
borhood that could run against him. 

The discussion was interrupted by the 
entrance of a stranger. He was dressed and 
accoutred after the manner of a miner, ex- 
cept that he wore a buckskin shirt, and in- 
stead of the customary revolver carried the 
long rifle of the backwoodsman of the day. 
He walked directly to the bar, asked for and 
bottle, and strode out 


years 


towns of 


day, 


received a 
without a word. 

Struck by his appearance and manner, 
which was somehow out of keeping with the 
place and the times, the boys followed him 
to the door to have a look at his outfit, if he 
had such. They saw him approach a cov- 
ered wagon of venuine prairie schooner type, 
hand the bottle to a small boy, mount the 
seat and drive toward the usual camping- 
\s he passed, they saw 


quart 


place by the river. 
that the wagon was drawn by two sturdy 
mules, that after it, led by lariats, trailed a 
and a white cow, 
while after these followed loose a big raw- 


sway-backed black horse 
boned roan horse and three or four year- 
lings and two-year-old colts, all very ordinary 
appearing animals. The whole outfit looked 
travel-worn, weather-stained and weary, and 
after a glance at it the curiosity of the boys 
was satisfied and they reéntered the room. 
In an hour or so the stranger returned to 
the room, stepped up to the bar and ordered 
a drink. Pouring out a liberal allowance 
and then turning a singularly open and frank 
countenance toward the crowd assembled 
about the card tables in the rear of the room, 
and using the peculiar drawl and dialect of 
the Tennessee mountaineer, he said: 
“Won’t you-uns likker with me?” 
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When the treat was over, the stranger 
asked: 

“Does any of you-uns know where we-uns 
can squat on a truck-patch hereabout, 
‘homesteadin’ I reckon you-uns cali it? We- 
uns has piked a long way over the prairies 
and mountings from Tennessee, an’ has 
bided a right in’California, an’ we’re likin’ 
to squat, bein’ weary of the trail, as it were. 
I’m thinkin’ to send home fer the ole woman, 
an’ th’ yuther little chaps, ’sides the one in 
th’ wagon, an’ make me an’ ’em a home in 
this kintry.” 

The boys had already warmed to him con- 
siderably, for he was clearly a fine fellow, 
though a little innocent and green, perhaps. 
While they were considering his question, 
he had ordered another round of their favor- 
ite red lightning and they warmed to him 
some more. 

Several told him that if he would remain 
a few days they felt certain they could point 
out to him some fine ranching spots. This 
he said he would do, ‘‘as his beasts was tired, 
an’ he an’ the little chap hadn’t had a rest 
for a right smart spell.” 

Thus the day wore on toward noon, and 
with the passing of time the new-comer 
grew very friendly and talkative. 

Finally one of the boys, all of whom felt 
more or less mellow and conversational now, 
asked the'stranger where he got the stock 
he was driving. 

“(, traded fer ’em” he said. ‘“Swapped 
th’ cattle critters I druv ’cross the mountings 
fur ’em. I’m right smart at tradin’, some- 
times, an’ git what seems to me a good bar- 
gain outen you-uns ’long the trail.” 

“Can any of yer hoss cattle run any?” 
said Pete Moore, winking surreptitiously at 
the crowd. 

“Wal, I don’t rightly know, jist how much 
there’ said the stranger. ‘The mewls 
cyiant, I knows, fur hit takes a lot o’ hick’ry 
to make ’em walk passably. Th’ colts 
mought if they was growed, but they ain’t 
yet fitten fur work o’ no kind, an’ as fur the 
roan, that I calls Gumbo, an’ Black John, 
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th’ sway-back, I don’t wanter say much. 
I’ve seen ’em scurry ’round right peart, 
scroogin after cattle critters an’ sich, but as 
fur runnin’ at what you-all calls ‘racin’,’ I 
won’t projec’ about ’em.” 

“Will you let one of ’em run here tomor- 
rer?” said George Juscoe, who had come in 
and heard the stranger’s business and talk. 
“You could back your own hoss for a trifle, 
an’ perhaps some of the boys would back 
him some too, as well as my own hoss, Black 
Prince. It ’ud make some sport for what 
seemsliketobeavery dull Fourth. You might 
win somethin’, an’ even if you lost a few 
shiners, we’d try to make it up to you by 
findin’ you a valyable ‘truck patch’ as you 
call it.” 

The stranger said he didn’t “mind riskin’ 
a few fer good feelin’s’ sake, special’ as you- 
all is so accommodatin’ bouten that truck 
patch.” And so the betting began. 

The Tennessean had already shown a 
sack well-lined with nuggets and coined 
gold, while paying for refreshments, and in 
half an hour $500 had been wagered, Dave 
Bush, one of the whitest and squarest men 
that ever stood in that valley, holding the 
stakes. 

Then the stranger, saying he had no more 
money “this side o’ the waggin,”’ and that 
he must go “’tend to the noonin’ o’ the 
critters,” strolled away toward his camp. 

After a while a committee of citizens went 
down to select the horse to go up against 
Black Prince, it having been agreed that 
this choice should lie with the townspeople. 
After looking carefully over the two animals 
possible for the race, the committee selected 
the roan horse, Gumbo. This was done be- 
cause he seemed the less likely runner. 

When the choice had finally been made 
the stranger said: ‘‘You-uns has picked the 
wrong hoss accordin’ to my way of thinkin’. 
I have seen that Gumbo hoss jump right 
smart atter cattle critters an’ sich an’ he 
might beat you-uns. Howsumever, hit’s 
on’y fer spoht, an’ neighborship, an’ hit’s 
you-all’s funeral anyhow, so let ’er go.” 

A few more bets were made during the 
afternoon; the owner of the roan seemed 
always able to put up, though he never 
sought a bet, nor did he ask for odds. The 
boys in town had now bet pretty much all 
their coin, but riders had been sent out to 
notify the ranchmen and miners about that 
there was a good thing in town, and it was 
known that there would be plenty of cash 


- and beautifully finished racing plate. 
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in sight when these came in, as they surely 
would when they understood the game. 

Karly on the morning of the Fourth the 
crowd began to arrive. [ach rider carried 
coin in his and the “sure thing” 
pointer he had received ia his mind, and all 
were eager to bet. The betting and ex- 
citement waxed fast and furious and in the 
thick of it the freckle-faced boy began to 
take a hand in the proceedings. He would 
follow his father about, and when he thought 
no one heard he would try to persuade him 
not to bet, or at least not to drink anything. 
To this the father would say: ‘‘Never mind, 
sonny, don’t bother, keep still, Billy.” 

Once the boy, not seeming to care who 
heard him, said earnestly: “I tell ye, Pap, 
these-uns ’Il get all your money ef ye don’t 
stop foolin’ around so.” To which the 
father replied: ‘Don’t ye worry, Buddy, 
hit’s only a little fun, an’ these good fren’s 
air goin’ to find us a clipper o’ a truck patch 
in the mornin’. ye know.” 

By a little after noon, practically all the 
money among the boys had been staked, 
and Sheriff Dave Bush had in his hands 
something over $6,000. Then actual prep- 
arations for the race began. Black Prince 
came upon the ground with step proud and 
confident, as though he felt and knew him- 
self an invincible conqueror. He was truly 
a noble specimen of horse-flesh. Physically 
almost perfect in form, symmetry and car- 
riage, he fairly bristled with thoroughbred 
points of speed, courage and endurance. 
He was ridden by Gus Harkness, the four- 
teen-year-old nephew of Juscoe, his owner, 
a lad of pluck and experience, who knew 
almost every hair in the hide, and every inch 
in the stride of his splendid mount. Well 
might the boys regard the handsome pair 
as good friends and sure winners. 

Juscoe stepped over to the stranger, who 
was pottering about his wagon, and 
told him that it was time for business to 
begin. 

“All right, neighbor” said he, and diving 
beneath the canvas flaps at the rear of the 
schooner, he fished out an old flat pig- 
skin saddle, a riding bridle with a common 
straight bit, and ascrew-driver. Then walk- 
ing to where the crazy-looking roan was 
picketed and lifting his feet one by one, he 
removed from each with the screw-driver the 
clumsy eight-ounce shoe, revealing a shining 
The 
boys, who had crowded around, stared a 
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little at this, but said nothing except to sniff 
contemptuously at the idea of “that skate” 
beating Black Prince, even if he stood on 
racing plates of gold. Then his owner 
saddled and bridled Gcumbo, threw the boy, 
Billy, into his seat without a word, and the 
horses, followed by a hundred or more 
mounted cowboys and miners, were sent to 
the post. 

The starting-point was just an even mile 
up a stretch of road to the eastward toward 
the hills, and the finish was a quarter of a 
mile along the same road, below, making 
the race a mile and a quarter, which was 
known on all hands to be Black Prince’s 
best distance, and had been the choice of his 
owner and his friends. 

Those who were on foot, together with the 
stranger, gathered on and above a porch to 
watch the finish. In a little while I heard 
the cry: ‘Here they come! Here they 
come!” and glancing up the stretch, about 
a quarter of a mile, I looked upon what was 
declared to be a great race. Black Prince 
was coming like a thunderbolt. In all his 
notable career, I never saw him make such 
sweeping, furious and desperate bounds in 
an effort to distance an opponent. But the 
roan could not be shaken off. He clung to 
the quarters of the black racer like Satan 
to a sinner. He, too, was struggling. All 
his apathy and sleepiness was gone and he 
seemed aflame with life and action. He 
did not bound into the air and forward after 
the manner of the Prince, but hugging the 
ground took long gliding leaps that carried 
him forward with amazing swiftness. The 
foaming, gasping pair sped on, the black 
still leading, and the boys, still seeing only 
certain victory, cheered their favorite to the 
echo, and were answered by the yells of the 
mounted cowboys who were galloping hot 
upon the rear of the race. 

Then a strange thing happened, hardly 
to be credited except by an eye-witness. As 
the flying racers came opposite the porch 
the stranger, whom everybody had forgotten 
in the excitement, suddenly sprang upon the 
railing there, and making a trumpet of his 
hands, shouted: “QO, Billy, let him jump 
afew now.” The effect was electrical. The 
boy, who had been riding like a centaur, 
sitting in the saddle, with scarcely a moving 
muscle, threw himself forward, squatting 
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upon the withers of the horse, thrust his 
hands downward until his arms nearly en- 
circled his mount’s neck and in a shrill, 
piercing voice cried out: “Go, boy, go!” 
And go he most surely did. The great 
short sloping back and giant quarters 
straightened, the head went up, the eyes 
flashed, the mouth opened, the mighty fore- 
legs rose in the air and in their descent their 
hoofs seemed to fairly devour the earth. 
The black horse was left almost as if stand- 
ing still, though he struggled gallantly, while 
his proud and game little rider wept tears 
of bitterness and rage upon his neck. The 
roan kept his wonderful stride, finished ten 
lengths ahead of his adversary, and then, 
though blown and gasping, relapsed into 
his usual air of sleepy indifference. 

It was over. The finish and its result 
were in plain view, but none seemed able 
to fully realize what had occurred. The 
cowboys came up, dismounted and joined 
the crowd that stood here and there in dumb 
surprise. The stranger approached Sheriff 
Bush and said: ‘Is you-uns satisfied?” 
The sheriff replied by handing him the sack 
containing the stakes. He turned to the bar 
and asked all to drink with him, which they 
did in silence, and then he went his way. 

Juscoe then treated and said: “Boys, 
let’s go home,” and his suggestion was fol- 
lowed with few remarks. It was many days 
before the boys recovered from their sur- 
prise sufficiently to intelligently discuss the 
great race. 

Was the stranger a professional sharper? 
No. He was just what he claimed to be— 
a man looking for a farming location. He 
afterward settled less than a hundred miles 
north of there, and became a prominent and 
prosperous stockman. He was a Tennessee 
mountaineer farmer. His younger years had 
been spent upon some of the best racing 
stock farms of that game old state. He had 
selected mountain mares with some of the 
choicest strains of racing blood on these 
farms. Thus he had obtained the horses, 
Gumbo and Black John, and thus their 
rough, coarse, half-and-half appearance, 
and also their speed and bottom were ac- 
counted for. He asked no one here to race 
with him, but when our sharp boys picked 
him out for a “good thing” he let them play 
their play out, and surprise themselves. 
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Calgary Strikes Gasoline 
Ori the morning of Saturday, May 17, 


long rows of excited depositors stood 

in line before the paying tellers’ win- 

dows in the banks of Calgary, the metropolis 
of southern Alberta. They were withdraw- 
ing their savings, not because they doubted 
the stability of the banks, but because they 
wanted to invest their money in oil stocks. 
Oil, or rather gasoline, in apparently large 
quantities had been struck about thirty 
miles south by west of Calgary two days 
previously and the city had gone oil-mad. 
Oil sstocks—dozens of companies had 
been formed, half a dozen had started drill- 
ing last October—went soaring. The de- 
mand exceeded the supply. Officers had 
to protect the windows of the brokerage 
offices from the throngs of buyers. The 
treasurers of several companies holding 
leases near the scene of the discovery 
actually became tired and had to be re- 
lieved from the physical labor of taking in 
the cash. So dense did the crowds of buy- 
ers and sellers become on the sidewalks 
that the police officers had to arrest sev- 
eral curb brokers for obstructing traffic. 
Shares with a par value of one dollar 
jumped to twenty-seven dollars, dropped, 
shot up again for no apparent reason 
except the hot-and-cold hysteria of the 
crowd. Telegrams swamped the wires, 
the land office was besieged by mobs 
anxious to file applications for leaseholds 
of suspected oil-bearing land, the hotels 
swarmed with promoters, oil men, invest- 





ors, leaseholders, and sheep ready for the 
shearing. Informal exchanges sprang into 
existence overnight, among them one organ- 
ized and operated exclusively for and by 
women speculators, and early in June Cal- 
gary businessmen opened a regularly con- 
stituted stock exchange. A week after the 
strike, trading in oil-land leases assumed 
tremendous proportions. For one tract of 
forty acres not far from the discovery well 
$100,000 was paid. Leases of land ten or 
twelve miles from the one productive well 
were sold for ten to fifteen thousand dollars 
per section and the statement was made, 
both on the streets and in the press, that 
single acres in the California fields had sold 
for a million, that prospective profit had 
no’relation to the size either of a company’s 
holdings or of the amount of stock issued 
on the strength of the holding, statements 
so utterly at variance with the facts that 
credence could be placed in them only by 
people driven temporarily insane by ex- 
travagant dreams of easy money. 

Strange to say, Californian oil men who 
at home strenuously opposed a government 
leasing system, in Canada warmly com- 
mended the method under which the Do- 
minion government reserves all mineral 


and oil rights even on homesteads, leasing 
these rights on a royalty basis. 








The Well That Started Things 
HE cause of the oil excitement was 
the well of the Calgary Petroleum 


Products Company, located approximately 


thirty miles south of Calgary and twelve 
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miles west of Okotoks, a station on the 
Crows Nest branch of the Canadian Pacific 
railway. The well was started last fall. 
At a depth of fifteen hundred feet a strong 
flow of gas was encountered from which 
in an experimental plant gasoline was ob- 
tained by compression. At a depth of 
2718 feet the bit of the drill entered into 
the top of an oil-bearing stratum. Since 
the success of the well had been in doubt, 
neither pump nor tubing was at hand to 
lift the oil to the surface, and the bailer 
proved entirely inadequate to handle the 
output. Though this bailer was used to 
fill every available tank and drum, the oil 
continued to rise until a 2200-foot column 
of petroleum filled the eight-inch casing, 
the gas pressure occasionally throwing the 
oil out of the well to a height of sixty feet. 

The remarkable feature of this well is 
not, however, the size of the flow but rather 
its quality. The oil has a gravity of 65 
degrees on the Beaumé scale; it is, in other 
words, almost pure gasoline worth at pres- 
ent prices, f. o. b. Calgary, about ten dollars 
a barrel. The average price of California 
oil at the well is below forty-five cents a 
barrel. A fifty-barrel well, therefore, would 
be sufficient to pay good dividends on a 
stiff capitalization even at half the present 
value of the product if 

Crude oil that can be pumped from the 
well into the tank of a touring car is an 
anomaly in the oil world. The like of it 
has never before been encountered in any 
field. Nor has it been proven that this or 
any other kind of oil exists in Alberta in 
large commercial quantities. Until the 
well is on the pump and a few years older 
it must be considered a petroleum freak, 
unless the sinking of other wells should 
demonstrate that the oil sand producing 
this remarkable crude petroleum underlies 
a large area, is fairly uniform and of sufh- 
cient thickness to support a sustained flow. 
At this writing no data is at hand upon 
which to demonstrate the limits and the 
richness of the new field. Investment in 
any Alberta oil stock is pure gamble, 
albeit the ownership of stock in a well 
managed, honestly financed concern own- 
ing a leasehold of sufficient size within a 
reasonable distance from the discovery 
well on the same anticline is better than 
the average lottery ticket. But—oil is 
where it is found and nowhere else, while 
the fraudulent promoter knows that there 


is money in every pocket, money that is 
located and extracted far more easily than 
gasoline from wildcat territory. No oil 
stock is an investment unless it pays divi- 
dends from operation, and then it turns 
out not infrequently to be a speculation. 

In the meantime rigs, tools and casing 
for a hundred wells have been ordered 
from Los Angeles and Pittsburg, drilling 
will be under way shortly in a territory 
fifty miles wide and extending along the 
base of the Canadian Rockies for a hundred 
and fifty miles. 

Two things should be borne in mind by 
those obsessed with the lust for easy money: 
The province of Manitoba has prohibited 
the sale of Alberta oil stocks except after 
approval by the provincial public utilities 
commissioner. This order is directed largely 
against those zealous persons who attempted 
to sell stock in corporations before they 
had even been chartered, to say nothing 
of owning oil leases or even a drilling out- 
fit. Furthermore, a gusher does not neces- 
sarily mean wealth. In California at pres- 
ent a well close to the original Lakeview 
gusher is spouting 20,000 barrels a day, 
but the only effect has been a reduction in 
the price of oil offered the operators 
throughout the Golden State by the refiners. 
California, Oklahoma, Kansas and Texas 
are strewn with the desiccated wrecks of 
unnumbered oil companies. People with 
money in and out of Alberta will do well 
to look at it long and hard before allowing 
it to leap into the other man’s pocket. 
If the new gasoline field is large and rich, 
the profit will be very high, but the promise 
of high returns always is inseparably con- 
nected with a heavy risk of entire failure. 
Whoever places safety first in investments 
must forego unusual profits and the dangers 
connected therewith. 








The Evolution of Arizona 


HE old order is changing in Arizona. 
No longer is the cow-boy undisputed 
master of the swinging sage-brush plains— 
except in the ‘Western Drama’”’ of the 
nickel shows. He has discarded his gun, 
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signed the pledge and is feeding alfalfa 
to his steers just like the plain Kansas 
farmer. Tucson, once upon a time a rollick- 
ing, hiccoughing oasis of the cattlemen, 
has turned its earnest attention to the 
peaceful chicken and its products, cele- 
brating “Egg Day” with vim and devout 
fervor to aid the cause of home industry. 
So far removed from the olden days is 
modern Tucson that it enlisted the services 
of a noted archaeologist and historian for 
the great pageant of the Pueblo Indians 
to be held this fall. Phoenix is living up 
to its name. In the face of the international 
business depression it continued through- 
out the winter and spring to put up more 
new buildings than any city of its size in 
the West. Part of its radiant prosperity 
was drawn from the broad acres of the Salt 
River valley, from the government irriga- 
tion enterprise which has the smallest farm 
unit and the highest acre-yield of all the 
Reclamation Service projects. The broad- 
est smile on the Phoenix face is due, how- 
ever, to the fact that copper has steadfastly 
refused to drop below thirteen and a half 
cents per pound. When every copper 
mine works full crews in three eight-hour 
shifts, when new millions in capital are 
steadily flowing into the development of 
the porphyry mines, the greatest copper 
state in the Union can well afford to com- 
pose its features in herizontal rather than 
in vertical lines. 

Still, the old-time flavor has not entirely 
departed from the picturesque state. In 
a recent round-up near Metcalf one stock- 
man shot and killed another according to 
the time-honored code even though the 
milling herd consisted of nanny-goats 
instead of cows. Bands of wild horses still 
roam the high plateau in the wild northern 
region along the rim of the Colorado’s 
wondrous chasm, but even there the foot- 
steps of modern progress are visible. The 
old-game of selling the wild horses has been 
killed. No longer will a procession of 
innocent purchasers pay cash down, come 
out to round up the bands of branded 
equines shier, wilder, fleeter than deer and 
depart, richer in experience only. Forty- 
two indictments found by an unromantic 
federal grand jury have spoiled the lucra- 
tive sport. 

In the good old days of Geronimo and 
his painted fiends it was the owner of the 
horses who suffered by the raids; in modern 
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Arizona the public has to be protected 
against the horse-owners’ wiles, and the 
descendants of the fierce Apaches are 
squatting peacefully beneath cotton plants 
scalping the bolls instead of palefaces. 
As to copper, these are the Geological 
Survey figures giving the production for 
1913: Arizona, 404,278,000 pounds; Mon- 
tana, 285,719,000 pounds; Michigan, 155,- 
715,000 and Utah, 148,057,000 pounds. 


Not only has a single state passed the 4oo- 
million-pound mark, but next year Utah 
will have passed Michigan, and the three 
leaders among the copper-producing states 
will all be in the Rocky mountain region. 








The Crusade of Gurdit Singh 

URDIT Singh is a benevolent gray- 

bearded Hindu of great means and 
great patriotism. He professes a deep and 
abiding love both for Britain and for his 
own race. To prove this love he loaded 
three hundred and eighty fellow Hindus 
plus several thousand tons of coal aboard 
a Japanese ship at Calcutta and laid a 
course for Vancouver, B. C. 

In British Columbia Hindus are not 
wanted. When the Hindu immigration 
last summer assumed large proportions it 
was checked by an order-in-council which 
prohibited the immigration of all labor, 
no matter of what race or color, until 
March 31 of this year. Before April 
arrived the order was extended until Sep- 
tember 30 and, to impress the fact of his 
undesirability upon the East Indian cousin, 
it was ordained that no Hindus should ever 
be admitted unless they came directly 
from India and were possessed of $250 in 
cash each. Gurdit Singh maintained that 
all these regulations and orders were mere 
talk. Did not the same flag float both 
over India and Canada? Did not the same 
king rule over both? No one could keep 
the citizens of one part of the British em- 
pire out of the other parts, he maintained. 

Gurdit Singh knows better now. He 
tried to raise the flag on the color line, and 
he failed. British Columbia barred its 
gate, would not admit him and his shipload 
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of Sikhs. Gurdit Singh is now proph- 
esying that India, denied the hand of 
British fellowship, discriminated against 
by the white colonies, will rise against 
British rule and withdraw forcibly from the 
imperial federation. There is weight be- 
hind Gurdit Singh’s threat; there is unrest 
in India, deep dissatisfaction with the 
attitude of Canada and Australia. But 
the white self-governing colonies of Great 
Britain are firm. Even if India should be lost 
to the crown, they will not unbar their doors, 
cud in this attitude they are upheld almost 
unanimously, even by the London press. 

In the case of British Columbia the Do- 
minion government hesitated not one mo- 
ment to protect the province against an 
influx of undesirable immigrants, even 
though the action was directed against 
citizens dwelling under the same flag. If 
Washington had acted as promptly, as 
vigorously, as Ottawa, the ghost of the 
Japanese question would not now be hov- 
ering in the empty legislative halls at Sac- 
ramento, ready to sally forth next spring 
again. For the Japanese problem in Cali- 
fornia will not be settled until the status 
of the Japanese now on American soil has 
been definitely determined. Farsighted 
statesmanship would suggest the negotia- 
tion of a new treaty with Japan mutually 
excluding the laborers and mechanics of 
both nations while granting the right of 
citizenship to those classes not excluded by 
the treaty’s provision. To postpone action 


until new friction arises is poor policy. 








The Whole Loaf—Or Five Per Cent 


HE conference of Western governors, 

sitting in Denver, reiterated last year’s 
demand for the state ownership of all 
natural resources. Expressing the fear that 
the time-honored practice of giving the 
prospector who discovers gold, silver or 
copper full and unconditional title to his 
claim might be abrogated, they sent a com- 
mittee to Washington to protest against the 
Ferris Bill which introduces a system of 
leasing the public oil, coal, gas, phosphate 


and grazing lands. They took the stand 
that individual enterprise should be en- 
couraged by offering large potential re- 
wards, undecorated by strings, to pros- 
pectors and capitalists. Gov. Carey of 
Wyoming openly pleaded for a revival of 
the speculative era as the best means of 
developing the resources of the West. State 
ownership, state control of all the natural 
resources was the dominant note of the con- 
vention. There was but one dissenting 
voice. Gov. West of Oregon had no fault 
to find with federal ownership and adminis- 
tration; he maintained that Oregon was 
well content to let things be as they are. 

Having made the demand for the whole 
loaf the chief executives at once proceeded 
to show that they did not expect to get it. 
The Shackleford Bill was under discussion. 
It appropriates twenty-five million dollars 
to be expended for highway construction 
in the various states, the money being 
allotted in proportion to population and the 
mileage of rural mail routes. Under the 
terms of this bill—it promises to create a 
Congressional pork barrel as juicy and ro- 
tund as the rivers and harbors and the pub- 
lic buildings appropriations—Ohio would 
receive more than a million dollars; Nevada 
would carry off forty thousand dollars; 
Utah would pocket seventy thousand dol- 
lars, Idaho no more. California, spending 
eighteen million dollars on state highways, 
would be rewarded with less than a quarter 
million of federal money. 

Gov. Oddie of Nevada pointed out that 
he had, at the last session of the legislature, 
vetoed a bill which attempted to appro- 
priate state funds at the rate of $400 a mile 
for road construction. He showed that 
ninety-five per cent of all the land in Nevada 
was under the control of the federal govern- 
ment and therefore not taxable, that five per 
cent of the total land surface had to support 
the state institutions, the state government 
and supply the money with which to build 
roads across the domain still owned by the 
government. Similar conditions were de- 
scribed by the governors of other Western 
states. 

They did not endorse the twenty-five- 
million dollar appropriation. They pro- 
tested against the opening of the new pork 
barrel for the primary benefit of the East 
and its congressmen. Instead of a cash 
subsidy they asked that the states be given 
five per cent of the public lands within their 
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borders, to be sold and the proceeds diverted 
into a state road fund. 

They realized that they could not obtain 
the whole loaf, hence they declared their 
willingness to accept one-twentieth part of 
it. They should receive it. The reign of 
the land-grabbers is over, not only in the 
Interior Department in Washington but in 
the various state capitals as well. The re- 
form wave has not been confined to the 
District of Columbia. The principles of 
conservation for use, for the common as 
opposed to private good, have been accepted 
in the West without qualification by the 
people. State lands nowadays are usually 
honestly and_ efficiently administered. 
Whereas a few years ago the states traded 
their land grants for a mess of pottage, sold 
their inheritance for as little as five cents an 
acre, juggled lieu lands for the benefit of the 
inside ring, today conditions have improved. 
Many of the states have enacted laws pro- 
hibiting the sale of any state land for less 
than ten dollars an acre. Montana has 
accumulated a fund of five millions out of 
the sale of its lands and expects to increase 
it to fifty millions in half a century; Wyom- 
ing, Idaho, Utah, even Colorado are steadily 
augmenting their land funds. They are to 
be trusted with an additional grant. Anda 
land subsidy is the only logical, equitable 
method of distributing federal aid for local 
roads; it helps those states that need help 
without imposing additional burden on 
those commonwealths amply able to pay 
for their own roads. 








Legalizing Land Burglary 


N September, 1909, President Taft 

withdrew from entry certain oil-bear- 
ing lands in California. The claimants to 
a large area of this land maintained that 
the president had no authority to with- 
draw public land from entry. Therefore 
Congress, by legislative enactment, ex- 
pressly conferred this power upon the chief 
executive and ten months later, in July, 
1g1o, a second withdrawal order covering 
the same land was issued. The courts 


have not yet decided whether the first 
withdrawal order was valid. 

Early in May the Public Lands com- 
mittee of the House reported favorably 
on the Church Bill ostensibly designed to 
give relief to those claimants, “their suc- 
cessors and assigns’ who initiated claims 
to the reserved land prior to the second 
withdrawal order and who were engaged 
in bona fide driling for oil or gas on the 
first day of the present year. They are 
to be given the preferential right to lease 
for a period of twenty years not more than 
640 acres of the land they are developing, 
at a royalty not to exceed one-eighth of the 
product. It is argued in favor of the bill 
that many claimants proceeded in good 
faith to spend large sums in drilling wells, 
that others sold out and that the innocent 
purchasers, having likewise spent large 
sums in drilling, are in danger of losing 
their investment through the action of the 
government which has brought suit to 
recover the land. 

Oil-bearing land hitherto has been en- 
tered under the provisions of the placer- 
mining law which confers no right of any 
kind upon the claimant until he has made 
a discovery of mineral. Oil, of course, 
cannot be discovered without drilling. 
Therefore the courts have held that the 
claimant who enters oil-bearing land shall 
be entitled to hold it so long as he is in 
good faith and continuously carrying on 
the work of drilling to discover oil. By 
implication it follows that he loses what- 
ever rights he may have had when he does 
not in good faith and continuously follow 
up his filing by active drilling. The man 
who merely filed on the land, using the 
names of dummy entrymen to cover areas 
containing thousands of acres, acquired 
no right whatsoever. Neither could he sell 
any right. Oil men who bought from these 
locators knew the conditions. Whatever 
they paid for these shadowy rights acquired 
merely by posting a few location notices, 
they paid with their eyes wide open. And 
those who began driiiing on withdrawn land 
after the second withdrawal order knew 
that they were in danger of losing their 
investment. Now that the expected has 
come to pass they have no right to relief 
of any kind. 

In its practical working-out the Church 
Bill, if passed, will enable the man who has 
no legal right whatever to the land he 
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claims, to retain seven-eighths of the oil 
which does not belong to him. This class 
of claimants will be the only ones to make 
use of the leasing privilege. Those who had 
a real right to the land before the second 
withdrawal order will fight the efforts to 
oust them and will obtain patent to their 
holdings in the courts. The bill puts a 
premium on evasion of the public-land 


laws. Instead of providing relief for those 


entitled to it, the bill confirms speculators 
without the shadow of a right in the posses- 
sion of the loot, asking them only to return 
not more than one-eighth of that which is 
not theirs. 





Asleep at the Switch 

N its dealings with Congress the West 
I takes too much for granted. For 
instance, at the present moment the West 
assumes that the passage of the Reclama- 
tion Extension Bill by one house of Con- 
gress also means the passage of the bill by 
the other house and its enactment into law. 
In this assumption the West is backed by 
good reasons. In the West the federal 
government has undertaken vast irrigation 
projects. More than thirty million dollars 
is needed to complete works already under 
way. No money is available, either for 
the completion of old works or the be- 
ginning of new projects. Efficient manage- 
ment, the moral obligation to supply water 
to thousands of settlers on the unfinished 
projects would apparently be sufficient to 
cause the Reclamation Extension Bill, 
which provides for a new fund of a hundred 
million dollars, to go through. But Con- 
gress is very busy, and ninety-nine per 
cent of its business consists of politics. 
The West, asleep at the switch, is relying 
upon the justice of the cause to carry the 
Reclamation Extension Bill to the White 
House. Unless the West wakes up, unless 
every commercial and civic Body west of 
the Missouri impresses upon its Representa- 
tives and Senators the importance of action 
at this session, the Reclamation Extension 
Bill, likewise the bill extending the time of 
repayment to twenty years, will be lost 
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in the political shuffle. Secretary Lane has 
done his part. It is up to the West to see 
that these most important bills are taken 
from the sidetrack, shunted to the main 
line and sent on to their destination. 

In the meantime a sub-committee of the 
House committee on appropriations has 
again engaged in the popular sport of frying 
the Reclamation Service on both sides, 
thus piling more obstacles in the path of 
the bills that are of vital interest to the 
West. 








Logging Through the Big Ditch 


YEAR ago reports came from the 
Canal Zone that some time in Septem- 
ber or October, 1913, a steamer that hap- 
pened to be handy would be sent into the 


locks from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
In the fall of 1913 it was announced that 
traffic would go through the canal in Jan- 
uary, 1914. In June of this year traffic 
was moving from ocean to ocean by water, 
but in barges only. The treacherous Cucar- 
acha slide in the Culebra cut was giving 
more trouble than had been anticipated 
and, though a fleet of the largest dredges 
is busily moving the dirt as it comes down, 
the prospects are that a channel of the 
contemplated width and depth may not be 
attained until January, 1915. No one, how- 
ever, expects that the slide will delay the 
opening of the great work beyond the date 
set for the’ official ceremony. 

On the Pacific Coast the impending com- 
pletion of the new waterway is beginning 
to make itself felt. Strange to say, British 
Columbia rather than the American states 
was the first to feel the stimulus. As a 
direct result of cheaper freight rates via 
the Canal to the Atlantic seaboard, Mont- 
real contractors placed an order for five 
and a half million feet of Pacific timber 
with Vancouver mills. Twenty-four mil- 
lion feet of timber were bought by a To- 
ronto firm for shipment through the Canal. 
Both consignments are to be used in harbor 
work and dry-dock construction. Hitherto 
the timber for this class of work had been 
bought exclusively from Eastern mills. 
The success of the British Columbia mills 
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The Victrola 


Dancing to the music of the avs 


here is the 
$200 style 


Victrola is the favorite pastime 
With a Victrola and Victor Dance Records it is easy to 
learn all the new dances. 
The maxixe, hesitation, tango, one-step—you can enjoy 
4 all the modern dances in your own home with the Victrola. 


‘How to Dance the One Step, Hesitation, and Tango”’ is 
a new Victor booklet just issued—illustrated with photos of Mr. 
and Mrs. Vernon Castle (who use the Victor exclusively and 
superintend the making of Victor Dance Records) and 288 motion- 
picture photographs. Ask any Victor dealer for a copy, or write us. 

There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles 
from $10 to $200, and any Victor dealer will gladly play any music 
you wish to hear. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 





Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles- 
the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
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in landing the Quebec and Toronto orders 
will undoubtedly encourage the American 
lumber firms on the Pacific Coast to put up 
a stiff fight for the business that has hith- 
erto gone to Michigan or the South. If 


the movement of Western timber via the: 


Canal attains large proportions, Oregon 
and Washington—states in which the lum- 
ber industry occupies first position—will 
at once feel the beneficial effect of the big 
ditch. For many years the capacity of the 
mills has exceeded the demand for lumber. 
If shipments through the Canal are of suf- 
ficient volume to reduce the chronic sur- 
plus a period of prosperity should be ahead 
of the lumber industry. 








Mediation and the Mexican Muddle 


ITH the highest motives and the best 

intentions the Administration seems 
unable to anticipate the psychological mo- 
ments in the Mexican situation. Except in 
its refusal to recognize General Huerta as 
the de facto ruler of Mexico, the Adminis- 
tration always waited to take a decisive step 
until this step landed it in vacancy, in a 
deep hole; it struck only after the adversary 
had passed to another spot, and the blow 
invariably landed merely on the shadow, 
damaging the owner of the fist instead of 
hurting the opponent. 

The embargo on arms was ordered after 
the rebellious Constitutionalists had ob- 
tained a sufficient supply; it was lifted as a 
mark of favor to the Constitutionalists only 
after the adherents of Carranza and Villa 
had gained strength enough not to need the 
advantage. The restoration of the embargo 
along the northern border, after Carranza 
objected to the occupation of Vera Cruz, 
merely inflated the Mexican rebels’ col- 
lective chest, and it was rendered ridiculous 
by the Administration’s insistence that the 
Port of Tampico be kept open to shipment 
of arms consigned to the Carranzistas. 

The Vera Cruz blow, aimed at Huerta, 
fell after the dictator’s power had been 
broken; the effect of the blow was neutral- 
ized by allowing German liners to land arms 
and ammunition at Puerto Mexico. 


(Editorial section continued on alternate pages) 






The most serious blunder, however, was 
the beginning of mediation proceedings that 
could serve no better purpose than the 
saving of Huerta’s face. When the confer- 
ences began, the dictator’s rule was confined 
to a constantly shrinking region in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the Mexican capitol. 
He had no concessions, no reforms to offer 
in return for his abdication. Should the 
American delegates agree to legalize the 
acts of the Huerta régime in return for his 
abdication, the Administration will have 
done that which it steadfastly refused to do 
during Huerta’s ascendency: recognize the 
dictator as Mexico’s ruler—after he was 
out. Whatever reforms Huerta may prom- 
ise, whatever form of ‘‘constitutional govern- 
ment” he may leave behind, will be merely a 
hollow sham crumbling to pieces before the 
actuality of the Constitutionalists’ power. 

Should Huerta abdicate, should a suc- 
cessor not acceptable to Carranza and 
Villa succeed him, the war will continue as 
before, with this exception: the continued 
occupation of Vera Cruz will be resented by 
the victorious Carranzistas, the American 
troops at the Mexican port will be hostile 
invaders of a friendly nation’s soil in name 
as well as in fact. 

There was no need, no call for mediation 
with the ghost of Huerta’s régime. Nego- 
tiations that would be of value could be 
carried on only with the Constitutionalists 
before they have reached Mexico City. In 
all probability such negotiations will not 
begin until the Constitutionalists, firmly 
intrenched in the capital, are no longer in a 
mood to negotiate anything. 

The Administration has based its course 
in the Mexican crisis upon the unvarying 
principles ‘and ideals of abstract justice. 
No one can find fault with the high-minded 
intentions of the President, but in the 
handling of international affairs more than 
abstract principle is needed. Apparently 
the Administration has been unable to ob- 
tain the facts upon which to base its actions; 
it has been unable to see the situation as it 
really is. Its ethical ideals have blinded it 
to the practical issues of the moment, with 
the result that the State Department has 
been out-maneuvered and checkmated at 
every belated move. 

Mediation that was doomed to bear sham 
fruit before it began merely served to com- 
plicate the situation. It will breed trouble 
for the Administration after Carranza is 
installed in Mexico City. 
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“Gee! I wish I was a grocer!” 


You know how the youngster feels. And you can 
sympathize with him. For you too have enjoyed the 
| delightful flavor and quality of this perfect Tomato Soup. 
‘ And you realize how naturally the very sight of that 





| familiar label awakens an “inward longing” which noth- 
ing but this particular feast will completely satisfy. 
| 21 kinds 10c acan 
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AT HOPEDALE FARM 


By CLARENCE T. URMY 


Back from the sea two leagues or more and all unknown to fame 
Lies Hopedale Farm, a picture fair set in a forest frame; 

High crests with redwood sentinels stand guard about the vale, 
While lesser hills with laurel crowned give shelter from the gale, 
And there are poets who affirm that when the dawn-bird sings 

The farm is filled with nymph and faun homebound from revelings! 


The orchard clambers up the hills to talk with fir and oak, 

The spring-fed stream runs down the hill to chat with valley folk; 
Hay-field and garden fragrances far up the canyon go 

To meet the forest spice and balm that down the canyon flow, 
And there are poets who aver that they distinctly can 

On still, warm evenings hear Pomona whispering to Pan! 

What radiant opalescent lights illume the summer morn 

When wreaths of gossamer dew-laden deck the field of corn; 
What glamour in the mystic hour when purple twilight strays 
Through emerald vineyards deep adream in fair autumnal days, 
And there are poets who maintain that if they listen well 

The voice of Orpheus wanders by tuned to his golden shell! 


Each wooded canyon is a mine of fairy, leafy lore, 

Each well-tilled slope a measure set in Nature’s lyric score; 
The zephyrs in the redwood boughs are like to harp and lute 
And song leaps to the tongue as leaps the ripeness to the fruit, 
And there are poets who will swear with lifted hand and arm 
That Pegasus is nightly pastured here at Hopedale Farm! 
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First the spark—then the flame—then the fire’s dis- 
covery. A frantic search for some weapon of defense— 
and failure. A hurried alarm. Minutes that seem hours, 

and all the time a dreadful helplessness to do anything! 

Finally, the coming of engines and firemen. f 
TOO LATE—THE VITAL FIVE MINUTES have passed. . 

FIRE has won against TIME. Added to the destruction cf 

home and priceless heirlooms of generations, there may be the 

death of loved ones or the horror of physical disfigurement. 
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This is the story of over one thousand homes a week—Why do 
you gamble with this danger ? 
Home owners are beginning to realize that Pyrene is 
“THE MOST EFFICIENT FIRE EXTINGUISHER KNOWN ” 
and indispensable for home protection because it can be so easily 
operated by a woman. 
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THE MANNERLESS MATCH 


By EUNICE WARD 


A small red-headed match one day 
From some one’s match-safe strayed, 
And dropped into a factory 
Where fireworks were displayed. 


The crackers fairly sputtered, while 
The punk-sticks glowed with shame. 

The little match soon wished himself 
Safe back from whence he came. 


He wondered where on earth he was 
And puzzled, scratched his head— 
At sight of such vulgarity 
The rockets screamed and fled. 


The Roman candles scattered, and “T wonder what I’ve done,” he said, 
The red fire hotly blushed, “To put them all to rout? 
The pinwheels waved their arms, dismayed, Perhaps I'd better go’’; and so 


As round and round they rushed. He quietly went out. 
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The Professor: “Ah, this is singular luck! <A four-leaved clover!” 
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The Joy 
of Eating 


Something Extra Good 


finds rich fulfillment in every package of 
Post Toasties. 


It is noticeable that thecrispy, mild 
sweetness of these tender bits of toasted 
corn usually start smiles at table. 


And the housewife:smiles too, for a 
bowlful poured direct from the package 
—with cream and sugar to taste— 
relieves some of the work and worry of 
breakfast or lunch—not soon forgotten. 


Post Toasties 


are sold everywhere in tightly sealed packages—fresh and ready 
always for instant serving. 








The delicate toasted corn flavour blends nicely with fruit and 
berries, and a variety of attractive dishes are always at hand when 
there is a package of Toasties on the pantry shelf. 


—sold by Grocers. 


The big, clean Post Toasties factories at Battle Creek, Mich., 
where Postum and Grape-Nuts are also made, are open to visitors 
every working day in the year— 














There’s much to be seen, and visitors are always welcome! J 
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AMERICA’S FIRST APARTMENT HOUSE 
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HE stoutest telephone line cannot 
stand against such a storm as that 
which swent the Middle Atlantic coast 
early in the year. Poles were broken 
off like wooden toothpicks, and wires 
were left useless in a tangled skein. 


It cost the telephone company over 
a million dollars to repair that 
damage, an item to be remembered 
when we talk about how cheaply 
telephone service may be given. 


More than half of the wire mileage 
of the Bell System is underground out 
of the way of storms. The expense of 
underground conduits and cables is 
warranted for the important trunk 
lines with numerous wires and for 
the lines in the congested districts 
which serve a large number of people. 
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The Telephone Emergency “= 


But for the suburban and _ rural 
lines reaching a scattered population 
and doing a small business in a large 
area, it is impracticable to dig trenches, 
build conduits and lay cables in order 
that each individual wire may be 
underground. 


More important is the problem of 
service. Overhead wires are neces- 
sary for talking a very long distance. 
It is impossible to talk more than a 
limited distance underground, al- 
though Bell engineers are making a 
world’s record for underground com- 
munication. 


Parallel to the underground there 
must also be overhead wires for the 
long haul, in order that the Bell System 
may give service universally between 
distant parts of the country. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Udeawal Service 
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ere are Noted Variavs Significant facts Kelating to the 


A Progress and Qeneral Advancement of the Pacific (ast Country Ey 








On the low-lying foot-hills of Shasta county. where water is plentiful for irrigation, where air drainage 
is perfect and lands are cheap, the olive is producing wondertul yields 
' 


The Olive: Shasta County’s Symbol of 


Peace and 


Prosperity 


By M. E. DirrMar 


ARGINAL plains and terraced foot-hills 
I skirt the great interior valleys of California— 
the valleys of the Sacramento and the San Joaquin. 
Large areas of these foot-hill terraces, devoted to 
precarious winter range, necessarily low-priced 
lands, are unfolding unexpected opportunities, in 
one of the world’s oldest industries—the culture 
of the olive. 
Notwithstanding the genial winters and the long 
sunshiny summer days in these higher latitudes, it 


was left for ‘south of the Tehachapi” to develop 
the citrus and the olive, and the great interior 
valleys, in reluctant experiment, find climate and 
soil adapted, after pioneer planting in door-yards 
for ornamental purposes, to commercial production 
undreamed a score of years ago. 

The orange of the Sacramento and the San Joa- 
quin does not encroach upon the market of the 
orange of the Southland—and the reason, strange 
as it may seem, is because the northern product 
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A Mans Demk~ 
A Womans Driak- 
Gi verybodys Drink 









\ J igorously geood---and keenly 
delicious. Thirst-quenching 
and refreshing. 


The national beverage---and 
yours. 


Demand the genuine by full name — 
Nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga. 







Whenever 
you see an 
Arrow think 
of Coca-Cola. 
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The successful production of oranges in Shasta county indicates the peculiar climatic conditions which 
obtain in the great interior valleys of California 


ripens from thirty days to six weeks earlier. The 
fruit is gathered and has supplied its market, leav- 
ing to the Southern product the opportunity to 
extend the season during which the luscious golden 
fruit of California may be secured. We advert to 
the orange, not because it is quite emblematic of 
the Golden State, but because it accentuates pe- 
culiar climatic conditions. In higher latitudes the 
golden fruit ripens far ahead of that in the South- 
land. What is its significance? 

The great interior valleys of California lie north 
of the Tehachapi, protected from the fogs and mois- 
ture of the coast by the Contra Costa range. The 
summer days are longer as latitude is attained, the 
summer sun is warm and bright 2nd the summer 
atmosphere is dry, all contributing to the sugar 
content and the early maturity of congenial fruits. 

The terraced foot-hills, above the floor of the 
valleys proper, possess another great advantage 
besides the storage of sunshine and warmth through- 
out the long summer days—this advantage lies in 
air drainage. Warm air will rise and cold air seek 
the lower stratas; for this reason the valley floor, 
and particularly narrow flat pockets, may be cooler 
than the gently sloping foot-hills, several hundred 
feet higher in altitude. 

The terraced foot-hills of the enclosing moun- 
tain ranges at moderate altitudes are in fact an 
isothermal belt around the interior valleys, hun- 
dreds of miles in length, where destructive frosts 
have never been experienced. 

It is, then, the air drainage of the lower foot- 
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hills, and the long sunny days of a California sum- 
mer, that assure to the interior valleys their position 
in the production of semi-tropical fruits. 

From the upper San Joaquin to the upper Sac- 
ramento, a distance of nearly five hundred miles 
intervenes across the parallels of latitude, a suffi- 
cient reason why the isothermal-zone of California 
was tardily recognized, in the Sacramento valley, 
and its added advantages of longer summer days 
not appreciated. 

The Sacramento valley need no longer rely upon 
its door-yard, experiences, nor upon its reluctant 
planting of groves a score of years ago. Thousands 
of acres of bearing citrus and olives spell success, 
and the cheap winter-grazing lands are being turned 
into an asset worth a hundred-fold the value based 
on the haphazard husbandry of yesterday. 

Now the isothermal region of California is recog- 
nized from the Southland to the great amphitheatre 
of terraced foot-hills encircling the upper Sacra- 
mento valley, in Shasta county. Not only are its 
favorable climatic advantages recognized, but 
Shasta’s own reluctant experiment has developed 
into one of the largest and most profitable olive 
groves of California, and the most important 
pomological asset of the upper Sacramento. 

In the latter 80’s and early go’s an era of tree 
planting permeated into the upper Sacramento 
valley. Deciduous varieties, the three ‘“‘p’s’”—the 
prune, the pear and the peach—predominating. 
This era of planting resulted in the original develop- 
ment of the Happy valley section—a gently sloping 
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Quality Here is a Persian Legend 
Is on the Character Value 


Economy of Fine Associations 


A traveler was attracted by the 
delicious odor of a lump of clay 

under the hedgerow. On expressing 
astonishment that a mere clod of earth 
could give forth such perfume, 

the clod gave forth a voice also, 
which said: ‘‘You need only 

to remember that | have been 

a long time associated with Roses.” 











Many of our finest pleasures are 

due to artistic association. To live 
with beautiful things is to harbor 

the splendors of youth and springtime. 
The Abiding Elegance of Fine Finish 
on our house trim and furniture 

and motor car, becomes a happy state 
of mind and makes living worth while. 


Murphy Varnishes have the A biding Elegance. 


Murphy Goods are handled by the following Pacific Coast Firms: 


CALIFORNIA GLASS & PAINT CO., Los Angeles RASMUSSEN & CO., Portland 
JONES & DILLINGHAM, Spokane, Wash. WATERHOUSE & LESTER CO., 
C. G. CLINCH & CO., San Francisco Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland 


The Vamish = Murphy Varnish Company — “EW"K 


That Lasts FRANKLIN MURPHY, President AND 


Associated with Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, 
Longest Montreal, Canada CHICAGO 
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plateau, breaking to the valley floor over a terrace 
of low-lying hills, cut toward its outer edges by the 


modern drainages. 

The Happy valley plateau was once the bottom 
of the cretaceous sea, and deep beds of gravel and 
boulders underly the surface loam, permitting ex- 
cellent needed drainage for the planted tree. Here 
Mr. Alexander, a Hawaiian sugar-planter, pur- 
chased about 1800 acres of land and planted 120 
acres in olives. The olive grove slowly developed 
but a market for the product was still in embryo. 
The sugar-planter tired and sold his interests. The 
new owners did not grasp the opportunity, and, 
while the grove grew thriftily, neglect was its por- 
tion and again it was sold—but to a speculative 
and not an operative buyer. Again neglected, the 
grove like Topsy “just growed” until in 1gtro it was 
brought to the attention of buyers who appreciated 
the worth of 120 acres of olives, that should be in 
full bearing—so in order to get the 120 acres of 
planted land the Ehmann Olive Company, of Oro- 
ville, purchased 1800 acres of the Happy valley 
plateau, nine-tenths of it covered with a dense 
indigenous growth of oak and pine and chaparral. 

3ut how great the change! Scientific attention 
supplanted years of neglect. The trees were pruned 
and carefully cultivated. Scions of the desirable 
Missions were grafted to replace undesirable varie- 
ties. The grove was transformed. There followed 
a waiting for results. In ro11, after drastic treat- 
ment, a light crop was expected, but 1912 and 1913 
repaid the faith and courage that brought the enter- 
prise into fruition. 

The operating company pack and manufacture 
oil from the olives produced on tull 2000 acres of 
grove, and their activities extend from Shasta 
county to San Joaquin. In 1912 their Monte Vista 
grove in Happy valley showed best results in both 
quantity and quality; again in 1913, by the same 
test, the terraced foot-hills, encircling the upper 
Sacramento valley, proved their superiority as the 
home of the olive. 

Nor did Shasta county score alone on yield and 
quality; it was found that the product ripened 
fully two weeks earlier than did other groves upon 
which the same company drew for its packing sup- 
plies, and to that extent increased the plant capac- 
ity by permitting an earlier annual resumption of 
packing operations. So here again, the slightly 
longer days of summer sunshine, and the perfect 
air and water drainage were reflected in earlier 
maturity—a result not absolutely essential, but 
still a desirable advantage. 

The experiment of the Hawaiian sugar planter 
has developed into a most successful olive grove. 
It has opened up new opportunities on the low- 
lying Shasta foot-hills where water is plentiful and 
cheap for irrigation; where subterranean and air 
drainage is excellent, and where lands are cheap. 

The expansion of the enterprise is now as inter- 
esting as the proving of the experiment. The 
greater portion of the uncleared lands have been 
cleared; several hundred acres of newly planted 
trees have replaced the native waste, and in another 
year it is estimated that two square miles of olive 
groves will dot the Happy valley plateau. 
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Years of experience are being brought to bear by 
the Ehmann Olive Company, in the planting of the 
new groves. Generous space is permitted to pre- 
vent crowding in future years, for in olive culture 
the grower must remember that there is a distant 
future in the life of an olive tree. Olives bearing 
fruit in the time of Christ are still bearing in the 
Holy Land. The trees planted in California by the 
mission fathers, before the birth of the American 
nation, are still mere infants among their kind 
the olive tree planted in congenial soil must have 
room to expand. 

To offset the disadvantage of wide planting in the 
early stages of grove development, alternate rows 
of peaches are planted as fillers. Peaches will 
begin producing in the third year, and after the 
third year will make a profit for the grower, while 
waiting for the development of the olive trees. It 
is estimated that the fillers can remain without 
injury until from twelve to fifteen years of age, 
which will probably represent the prolific life of 
the peach. While cultivating the peach the olive 
will be benefited, and the cost of bringing the olive 
into bearing reduced to that extent. 

In six or seven years the olive production will 
begin to be a factor; while seme olives will develop 
on strong young trees when four or five years old, 
the yield will be of minor importance. At ten and 
twelve years an annual average of two tons per 
acre may be expected, if trees are properly cared 
for, and this yield will gradually increase for many 
years, as the bearing wood expands. 

The development of the American market, for 
the pickled ripe olive and olive oil, has been co- 


ordinate with the development of groves in Cali- 
fornia. ‘The market expanded slowly at first, but 
in recent years has grown by leaps and bounds, 
until the demand for the ripe pickled olive far ex- 
ceeds the supply. The price has advanced from 
$75 to $150 and even $200 per ton—according to 
quality—on the trees, and a small olive grove in 
California now means independence. 

To the grower, a great advantage lies in the 
adaptability of the olive to meet conditions. The 
product is not forced into a narrow market season, 
but enjoys a market distributed over the entire 
year. Nor is the grower compelled to crowd his 
picking season into a narrow limit. The olive 
ripens afier other fruits, except the citrus fruits, 
are gathered, and harvesting may extend over 
sixty to ninety days. Even if the olive is ripe it 
may remain on the tree for a month without injury, 
and this advantage relieves the grower of the some- 
times unfavorable labor conditions with which 
fruit as well as cereal harvests must contend. 

The ripe pickled olive, and olive oil, are becom- 
ing an every day necessity to the American 
people, as they have been for ages to the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean. In few districts 
in the United States, outside of California, can the 
olive be successfully grown on a commercial scale. 

The olive is not a luxury, it is a valuable food 
product that will enter the dietary of the American 
people at an increasing ratio, and because of its 
permanent value the expansion of olive culture in 
California should be encouraged. 
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An Old Man at Fifty 
—A Young Man at Seventy 


The Remarkable Story of Sanford Bennett, a San Francisco Business 
Man, Who Has Solved the Problem of Perpetual Youth 


By C. E. PAGE, M. D. 


Author of ‘‘Natural Cure for Consumption,’’ ‘‘How to Feed the Baby,’ ete. 


HERE is no longer any occasion to 

go hunting for the Spring of Eternal 

Youth. What Ponce de Leon failed 

to discover in his world famous mis- 
sion, ages ago, has been brought to light right 
here in staid, prosaic America, by Sanford 
Bennett, a San Francisco business man. He 
can prove it too, right in his own person. 

At 50 he was partially bald. To-day he has 
a thick head of hair, although it is white. At 
so his eyes were weak. To-day they are as 
strong as when he 
was achild. At 50 
he was a worn-out, 
broken-down old 
man: To-day he 
is in perfect health, 
a good deal of an 
athlete and as 
young as the aver- 
age man of 35. 

All this he has 
accomplished by 
some very simple 
and gentle exercises 
which he practices 
for about ten min- Gaaiord Weanert 
utes before arising at 50 
in the morning. 

Yes, the exercises are taken in bed, peculiar 
as this may seem. 

As Mr. Bennett explains, his case was not one 
of preserving good health, but one of rejuve- 
nating a weak middle-aged body into a robust 
old one, and he says what he has accomplished, 
anyone can accomplish by the application of 
the same methods, and so it would seem. All 
of which puts the Dr. Osler theory to shame. 

I haven’t room in this article to go into a 
lengthy description of Mr. Bennett’s methods 
for the restoration of youth and the prevention 
of old age. All of this he tells himself in a 
book which he has written, entitled “Old Age 
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—Its Cause and Prevention.” This book is 
a complete history of himself and his experi- 
ences, and contains complete instructions for 
those who wish to put his health and youth- 
building methods to their own use. It is a 
wonderful book. It is a book that every man 
and woman who is desirous of remaining young 
after passing the fiftieth, sixtieth, seventieth, 
and as Mr. Bennett firmly believes, the one 
hundredth milestone of life, should read. 

For the purpose of spreading broadcast 
the methods of 
promoting health 
and longevity de- 
veloped by Mr. 
Bennett an inter- 
esting eight-page 
booklet which is, 
in effect, a sum- 
mary of his system, 
has been prepared 
by the publishers of 
Mr. Bennett’s in- 
teresting book 
the Physical Cul- 
ture Publishing 

Sanford Bennett Compa n Y, 2107 
at 74 Flatiron Building, 
New York City. 

This booklet they will send free to anyone 
sufficiently interested to write for it. 

The grandest thing in the world is Youth, 
and it is one of the really great hardships of 
life that “its beauteous morn” should pass so 
swiftly and give place to old age. 

For having solved the problem of prolonging 
youth during life, the world owes Sanford Ben- 
nett a vote of thanks. Of course there are 
those who will scoff at the idea, but the real 
wise men and women among those who hear 
of Sanford Bennett and his return to youth, 
will most certainly investigate further, and at 
least acquire a knowledge of his methods. 
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Street, San Francisco. 


Locating the Homesteader’s Pocketbook 


Q. I would like information in regard to Oregon 
homesteads and the companies that advertise as 
locators. enclose a clipping from a daily paper. 
Can you tell me if the concern advertising its serv- 
ices is reliable and has the ability to fulfil its prom- 
ises? They require intending homesteaders to buy 
some stock in the company before going to look for 
a location. What is this stock worth if a person did 
not wish to file on the land he was shown? Can you 
tell me about these people and is their land of good 
value? Where can I get a late copy of the home- 
stead laws?—C. J., SANTA Cruz, CAL. 

A. Fora copy of the laws governing homesteads, 

pply to the Land Office, Department of the Inte- 
rior, Washington, D. ( 

Homesteads in Oregon are of two kinds. Those in 
western Oregon are far from railroads within the 
boundaries of the National Forests. Generally 
they are isolated, with poor roads and require 
more or less clearing. They are in the mountains 
and will produce crops without irrigation. 

In central and eastern Oregon the homesteads are 
all on non-irrigable dry-farming land. Much of this 
land can be taken up in 320-acre tracts under the 
Enlarged Homestead Act. Detailed information 
concerning the location of available homestead land, 
its character and possibilities cannot be had through 
official sources. Only a personal investigation can 
determine the merit of any individual tract. 

We know nothing whatever of the concern you 
mention, nor do we know where the company oper- 
ates. It owns no land, however, but promises only 
to point out a certain piece of public land to you in 
exchange for $300 for which you are to receive an 
engraved stock certificate. The usual locator’s fee 
is a dollar an acre. If the locator guides the pros- 
pective homesteader to a piece of land that is really 
worth cultivating, the fee is reasonable. In too 
many instances, however, the locator is interested 
solely in locating the victim’s pocketbook. A mix- 
ture of homesteading and stock deals is, in our 
opinion, poor policy for the man with small means. 

For reliable information concerning Oregon home- 
steads and for assistance in finding vacant tracts 
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It is the purpose of the Service Bureau to supply disinterested information 
concerning the West, its lands and industries; to guide and advise the stranger, 
whether tourist or homeseeker. Its organization covers the entire West and the 
service is free. Questions and answers of general interest, illustrative of the gen- 
eral service of the Bureau, willbe published monthly in this department. Stamps 
should be enclosed with requests for information whenever response by mail is 


interested information and conservative advice. 
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The Service Bureau endeavors to supply detailed, accurate and wholly dis- Lj 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 4th Ee 


Conducted under supervision of Walter V. Woehlke Usaxame 
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write to the State Immigration Commission, Room 
207, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Portland, 
Oregon. 


Are Pears Precarious? 


Q. Can you give me information re fruit growing 
on the southeastern coast of Vancouver island, 
B. C. I believe it is a good country for dairying, 
hogs and poultry. These are the lines I intend to 
take up at first, but would prefer later to raise prin- 
cipally fruit. From what I have been able to learn, 
the varieties of apples grown on the coast are not 
among the favorite shipping and marketing sorts. 
Therefore I would like to turn to pears and small 
fruits; the latter I know do exceptionally well. Is 
it correct that the blight does little damage on the 
west side? Do you think it will ever be enough of 
a pear producing region to warrant association 
work? Or would you consider pears too precarious? 
I have in mind particularly that tract of land lying 
between Cameron lake to about Nanaimo. It is 
advertised at from $40 an acre, uncleared. I was 
not raised in the country but spent some time in the 
agricultural college.—L. J. G PULLMAN, WN. 

A. You are right when you opine that apples 
grown on the coast do not find a market as readily 
as the highly colored product of the districts with 
more sunshine and heat. You are also right in your 
estimate of the coast country as a producer of bush 
fruits and berries. The Puyallup valley has proven 
the profit in this line. 

As to pear blight. Climate seems to be no bar to 
the ravages of this disease. If the west coast has 
been free from its attack, this freedom may be due 
to the climate and again it may be due to lack of 
material upon which to work and spread. Pear 
blight is a bacterial disease about which, despite 
many years of study, very little is definitely known. 
Some eight or nine years ago it practically wiped 
out the pear orchards California. It is now, 
despite rigid control measures, prevalent in several 
Oregon and Washington districts. However, I 
would like to point out that Howard Reed, of Sac- 
ramento, Cal., by persistent and continuous cutting 
out of all diseased sprigs and branches, not only 
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Pull out trigger guard-- 
all ready to clean 


Pull out the trigger guard of the Smith & Wesson Automatic, and the barrel and the 
bolt locking mechanism may be readily opened up for easy cleaning. 


Nothing to unscrew or detach. The gun remains a unif-- no possibility of losing 
some small part and putting the whole gun out of commission. 


This easy-to-clean feature is sfill another advantage possessed by the 


~ Smith & Wesson 


Automatic 


It’s doubly safe 


The automatic safety, under the trigger guard can be released only by a double 
motion of the middle tinger--you have to think before firing 


And the non-automatic safety may be used to lock the mechanism completely so 
that the trigger cannot be pulled--a double precaution. 


Any one can load this gun easily 


The recoil spring may be disconnected entirely, and the ‘‘ bolt” pushed back and 
forth to insert a cartridge in the barrel with almost no effort whatever. 


Special caliber--special ammunition 


The special caliber protects you from the dissatisfaction and possible danger of 
using the wrong ammunition. You use the .35'S. & W. Automatic Cartridge--made 
especially for this gun--and always secure the best possible results. 
Sr IAN The jacket of the bullet does not come in contact with the barrel--no 
wearing of the rifling, and accuracy is retained indefinitely. 
In addition, the Smith & Wesson Automatic has the same mechani- 
cal perfection and accuracy that have made the Smith & Wesson 







Ask you dealer for the Smith & Wesson Automatic to-day. 
ZAM 338 ’ Write for free baoklet describing gun in detail 
ay. SMITH & WESSON, 750 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK USA 





For over 50 years makers of Superior Firearms 
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The Whole Fami e 
EMiQys. a Caille. 
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Not only is ax sturdy little motor a = head 
to father on his hunting or fishing trips—it 
also holds a thousand joys and pleasures for 
mother and the children. On hot, sultry sum- 
mer days, when father is at work, they can safely 
vénture out with their row-boat-launch and enjoy 
the cool, refreshing bteezes from o'er the water. 
When father gets home at night—warm and tired— 
there's nothing so refreshing, so invigorating, so 
productive of @ good night's rest as a spin with a 


Gille Portable Boat Motor 


It attaches to any row boat by 
turning two thumb screws and drives it 7 to 9 miles an hour 


under the moonlight skies. 


or slow enough to troll. Steers with a folding, 
stone-dodging rudder {[Pat. applied for) Is 
angle or depth of stern. 

Furnished with under- 


ss Gappltel d with battery ignition or mag- 

neto. Weighs but 551lbs. Runs in salt or 

fresh water Send forcatalog. Sold 

by leading Sporting Goods and 
Hardware Dealers everywhere. 
We Also Build 

motors from 2 to 30 H.P. for larger 

boats If interested ask for our Marine 

Motor Blue Book 

ae Caille Pertection Motor Co. 


flotors 








Metal-to-metal contact in bear- 
ings is what eventually sends 
the finest cars to the scrap heap. 


DIXON’S 


Graphite Lubricants 


absolutely prevent wear in bear- 
ings. They cost more than plain 
grease, but their cost is a trifle 
compared with repairs. 


Equally good for motor boats. 


Write for the Dixon Lubricating Chart. 
The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Established in 1827 
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saved his large orchards of Bartlett pears when 
those of less progressive, less energetic growers were 
killed, but made a fortune out of the crops during 
the long years when his colleagues had no pears to 
sell. At present California is making heavy plant- 
ings of pears, the blight notwithstanding. When the 
blight appears in its extreme virulent form, the in- 
fected orchard is gone. This extreme virulence is 
rare, however, and seems to be confined to the hotter 
districts. In its milder forms the disease is not hard 
to control by the wide-awake grower. 

Forty dollars an acre is a stiff, exorbitant price for 
some kinds of uncleared stump land; for bottom land 
not too far from transportation and not too expen- 
sive to clear it is not excessive. We understand that 
the provincial government of British Columbia is 
planning to furnish stumping powder free of charge 
to bona fide settlers, an act that would reduce the 
cost of clearing tremendously. 


Fine Apples, Poor Water System 


Q. Can you give me an idea of the worth or 
possibilities of a ten-acre irrigated apple orchard 
at or near Hollister, Idaho?-—B. G. R., CREEDMOOR, 
NortH CAROLINA. 

A. Southern Idaho produces some of the best 
Jonathans, Rome Beauties and Arkansas Blacks 
grown anywhere in the country. In the Payette 
valley, on the Boise project, around Weiser and 
in a good many other localities along the lower 
Snake River valley fruit-growing has become an 
industry of great importance. Around Hollister 
a good many apple orchards have been set out, 
but it is absolutely impossible to judge the merits 
of a ten-acre tract without knowing anything about 
it. Only a personal investigation can reveal its 
value. 

The orchard you mention is on the Salmon River 
irrigation project. Originally this project com- 
prised 80,000 acres. It has been found that the 
engineers committed a grievous blunder. There is 
at present not enough water to irrigate more than 
half the land under the canals and the settlers have 
appealed to the Department cf the Interior for 
A water shortage would, of course, 
value of all property in the 


assistance. 
seriously affect the 
district. 


Coos Bay and the Carpenter 


Q. I am planning to go West, and Marshfield, 
Oregon, has been recommended to me as a small 
booming city. My idea is to buy a small piece of 
land near the city suitable for poultry raising and 
farming and besides werk at the carpenter trade. 
Is good land to be had at reasonable prices near 
Marshfield? Can I be sure of plenty of work at 
good wages? Would you inform me as to the climate 
of Washington?—K. D., KAuKAuUNA, WIS. 

A. Both Marshfield and North Bend, on Coos 
Bay, Oregon, have made rapid and steady progress 
during the last fifteen years, have developed into 
modern towns with a total population of 8500 even 
though they were 120 miles from the nearest railroad 
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Here is a small, high-grade, 

high-speed, reflecting 

CAMERA, that will 
make the kind of 
pictures you have 
always wanted. 


The Auto Graflex Junior 


With f. 4.5 lens (B. & L.-Zeiss Tessar Series Ic or Cooke Series II) $66.00 
With f. 6.3 lens (Zeiss Kodak Anastigmat) . : , » 53.50 


With this camera you can make snap shots on dark or cloudy days, 
or even indoors. On bright days, when the sun is shining, you can make 
exposures as short as 1-1000th of a second, if you wish, And there is no 
uncerta‘nty. When you look into the focusing hood you see the image 
right side up, the size 








it will appear in the 
finished picture up to 
the instant of exposure. 





There is neither focus- 
ing scale nor finder. 


(ees 


Our 64-page illustrat- 
ed catalogue shows the 
way to better pictures. 

May we send you a 


copy ? 














Cd Size of picture made with Auto Graflex Junior 


Folmer & Schwing Division 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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GETTING TANNED 


SMOOTH, even tan is truly 

becoming. It suggests health 

and vitality,—golf, tennis, motoring 
and surf-bathing. 


Get your tan the pleasant way, 
without burning discomfort, peel- 
ing and shiny redness. Rub in a 
little 


Vaseline 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
CAMPHORATED CREAM 


on coming in from out-of-doors, 
and you escape all the soreness and 
the peeling, and gradually acquire 
a soft, even tan. 


Vaseline Camphorated Cream has 
all the virtues of a cold cream 
combined with the soothing prop- 
erties of “Vaseline.” 


On sale everywhere at drug and 
department stores. 


Illustrated booklet describing all 
the “Vaseline” preparations mailed 
free on request. A postal will 
bring it to you. 


CHESEBROUGH 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


(CONSOLIDATED) 
21 State Street, New York 
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and depended solely upon steamers for connec- 
tion with the outside world. Lumbering and dairy- 
ing supplied the stimulus for the growth. The rail- 
road that is now approaching completion will cause 
an expansion of both the lumber and the dairy 
business and it will undoubtedly bring about rapid 
development of truck gardening and berry growing. 

No one can guarantee you abundance of carpenter 
work anywhere; slack seasons occur everywhere, but 
Marshfield employers prefer those workers who have 
their homes in the district to the floaters who drift 
in and out. 

Cut-over and burnt-over hill land can be bought 
for $15 an acre up. Close to Marshfield or North 
Bend good land is, of course, more expensive. Bot- 
tom land, owing to its heavy yields of grain, grass 
and root crops, has been high-priced for many years, 
but the value of good, deep hill land for producing 
small fruits and vegetables has just been recognized. 
The Coos Bay region certainly deserves a personal 
investigation when you come West. 

The climate of western Washington, like the cli- 
mate of that part of Oregon lying west of the Cas- 
cades, is mild and rainy in winter, with very little 
snow and ice; the summers are uniformly cool and 
practically rainless for several months. 


Hood River, Merced and Klamath 


Q. Please give me information concerning the 
Hood River valley and Klamath Falls, Oregon, 
and Merced county, California. I want to know 
about climate, rainfall, price of land and oppor- 
tunities for a man with small means. What is the 
climate at Big Lake, Washington?—L. E. W., 
BENSON, ARIZONA. 

A. The Hood River valley, Oregon, rises from 
the Columbia river a few hundred feet above sea- 
level to an altitude of about 3000 feet to the head 
of the valley on the slopes of Mt. Hood. The sum- 
mers are dry, clear, not excessively hot; the winters 
are mild and moist with a rainfall averaging about 
thirty inches. 

Of course, you know that the Hood River apple 
has made for itself an international reputation and 
you may also know that social and living conditions 
in the valley are far above the standard of the 
average country district. When you take into 
consideration the factors of climate, natural beauty, 
of the community spirit and of the results obtained 
by the apple growers, the prices of land are not as 
high as they appear to be at first glance. 

In Merced county, California, land can be ob- 
tained for considerably less money than Hood 
River. However, Merced county is still in 
the making, as is practically every part of 
the San Joaquin valley. The range of the Madera 
county products goes through the entire list from 
alfalfa, hogs and dairy cows to figs, olives and 
oranges. Part of the county is under gravity irri- 
gation, other parts are irrigated by pumping and 
wells. The dairying industry is coming to the 
front, figs are making good, olive plantings are in- 
creasing and in the near future the citrus industry 
will probably take a spurt. Unimproved land 
suitable for alfalfa, small fruits, potatoes, garden 
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‘Yes, indeed, Mary, Carnation Milk 
imparts a rich flavor to everything 
cooked with it.” 


Carnation Milk is a wonderful cooking help. 
Use it wherever the recipe calls for milk or 
cream—in pastries, puddings, soups and gravies. 
All these good things you cook with milk will 
be becter if you use 


CARNATION MILK 


Clean—Sweet—Pure From Contented Cows 
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Use this Recipe to make delicious 
Cream Tomato Soup 


One-half can Carnation Milk, diluted with same quantity of 
water. One 2-lb. can tomatoes, two smallonions, one teaspoon 
salt, one teasnoon sugar, one-half teaspoon soda, one-quarter 
teaspoon pepner, small sprig of celery or dash of celery salt, 

dash of cayenne pepper. Boil all but the milk together 

twenty minutes, strain through a colander, add milk and 
let come to boiling point. Serveat once. 


Carnation milk is pure, rich milk it in your coffee—get acquainted 
hermetically with the rich, creamy flavor of 
sealed against contamination. Carnation Milk and it will al- 
Give it a thorough test—use it ways have a permanent place ir 
in your cooking and baking—try your pantry. 





Ask your grocer—the Carnation Milkman—for ‘“The Story of 
Carnation Quality’’—with choice recipes, or write us for it. 


Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Company 


General Offices: Seattle, U. S. A. 
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Three generations 


of the Vose family have made the art of man- 
ufacturing the Vose Piano their life-work. For 
63 years they have developed their instruments 
with such honesty of construction and materials, 
and with such skill, that the Vose Piano of to- 
day is the ideal Home Piano 

Delivered in your home free 

instruments tak 





rhen 


change Time ents acceple Lf inter- 
/ 





eT OSE & SONS PIANO CO. 


168 Boylston Street Boston, Mas 
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BALDWIN 


FINBACK 


DRINKING CUP 


Means “safety first” for that child! 
In traveling, at school, at the 
picnic, fair or circus—be sure 
it’s this Cup he drinks from—the 
Cup with the original jin. Then 
he’s safe! 

For grown-ups, Baldwin Finback 
Drinking Cups are every-day 
health necessities. Our handy 
self-dispensing TAK-A-KUP 
carton, with 250 Cups, for 80 
cents, postpaid, or Dealers can 
furnish them. Sample Cups Free. 

UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO, 
Cup Dept. F., Worcester, Mass. 

















or 
STONE & FORSYTH CO., Boston, Mass. 
Distributors 
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truck and deciduous fruits can be bought at prices 
ranging from $65 to $125 per acre. Improved land 
will average from $125 an acre up. 

In the Klamath Falls country in Oregon land 
is cheaper than at either of the other two districts 
you mention. Alfalfa is the staple crop. Owing 
to the elevation, around 4000 feet, the number of 
cuttings is not as large as in Merced county. A 
good deal of small grain is still raised on the irri- 
gated land under government and private tracts 
and most of the alfalfa is fed to live stock. The 
summers are warm and dry; the winters are clear, 
sharp and snowy. Price of land ranges from $35 
an acre and upward according to the location and 
improvements. 

Big Lake, Washington, has the typical Puget 
Sound climate, a moist, warm winter lasting from 
October until late in April and the most delightful 
summer weather; entirely lacking in extremes of 
heat and cold. The annual rainfall averages 38 
inches. 

Under separate cover we are sending you booklets 
descriptive of the districts. 


Homesteads in Lake County, Oregon 


Q. I intend to go to Lakeview, Lake county, 
Oregon, for the purpose of looking for homesteads 
for myself and two brothers. We are experienced 
farmers, have farmed in South Dakota and Minne- 
sota. Do you think the country is too sandy and 
dry to be able to raise small grain? Will one be 
able to find water at a reasonable depth?—A. J. J., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 

A. Lake county contains about two and one 
half million acres of public land open to homestead 
entry. About one-sixth of this area is suitable for 
cultivation. Since the average annual rainfall at 
Lakeview is a little more than 17 inches, the pro- 
duction of cereals by dry-farming methods is possi- 
ble and the grain area in the county is growing. 
Various types of disintegrated volcanic rocks and 
lava, clay and sandy loams constitute the prevail- 
ing soil. It does not at all lack in fertility. Some 
of it may be too sandy, there is in excess of alkali 
in spots, but the good soil covers wide areas. How- 
ever, you must always keep in mind the great varia- 
tion of Western soils on small areas. First-class 
land often lies right alongside of stuff that isn’t 
worth two cents an acre. This warning applies 
to every part of the West. 

The distance to water is likewise subject to ex- 
treme variations. On the vast, smooth plains that 
are the beds of ancient lakes water can almost 
everywhere be found at a distance of ten to thirty 
feet from the surface wherever the elevation does 
not exceed 4100 feet. On the bench lands above the 
plains the wells have to be drilled considerably 
deeper. 

If you and your brothers can raise $2000 to $4000, 
you have a good chance to make the thing go and 
acquire farms. But you want to watch the suc- 
cessful farmers of the vicinity and follow their 
methods. 

A word as to locators: Be sure that the man who 
points out the vacant land to you, upon whose 
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There’s “An Ocean Of Comfort” In B. V. D. 


OU wear a coat and a smile with B.V.D. On land or sea, 
in city or country, outdoors or in the office, B. V. D. 
taxes the bite out of the “‘dog-days”. It keeps you cool. 
Being loose-fitting in drape, it lets invigorating air at your pores. 
Being light-woven in fabrics, you hardly feel that you have it 
on. If you dance, B.V. D. leaves you arm, leg and body-free. 


For your own welfare, fix the B. V.D. 
Red Woven Label in your mind and 
















make the salesman sow it to you. 
That positively safeguards you. On 
every B. V. D. Undergarment is sewed 


This Red Woven Label 





BEST RETAIL TRADE 


(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. and 
Foreign Countries ) 


B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee Length 
Drawers, 50c, 75c, $1.00 and $1.50 the Gar- 
ment. 


RB. V. D. Union Suits (Pat. U.S.A. 4-30-07) 
$1.00, $1.50, $2,00, $3.00 and $5.00 the Suit. 


The B. V. D. Company, 


New York. 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E, C. 
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shows why 
a permanent 
house need 
* not be an 





expensive 

one 

You need Li 

not wait nenpe 3 : 
till “vour # : 
ship comes —— 


in’? to have a home that you will 
be as proud of twenty years hence as 
the day it is built. 

Proper building 1s a question, not of 
costly materials, but of right materials. 

A stucco wall, on a proper foundation, 
is permanent; a protection against fire, 
the cold of winter and heat of summer. 
It ages to a soft tone of great beauty. 


Herringbone 


Metal Lath 


is the proper foundation for stucco be- 
cause of its extreme rigidity that prevents 
cracking, a rigidity secured by its par- 
ticular construction. 

Herringbone walls, partitions and ceil- 
ings make a house that defies time. It’s 
the modern construction that is being 
made use of more and more each year as 
people come to know its real advantages. 


Write for Our Handsome Booklet 


It shows pictures of Herringbone houses and 

contains interesting facts that will prove 

N of great value in helping you build the 

\ best home at least cost. Mention 

‘ \ your architect’s name so we can 
‘co-operate through him 
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The General Fireproofing Co. 
1207 Logan Ave., Youngstown, O. 


Also makers of Self-Sentering, 
the concrete reinforcement 
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judgment and integrity you must rely in making 
your selection, is an honest man who knows the 
country and his business. Inquire about his char- 
acter at the Land Office, at the Lakeview Com- 
mercial Club and at the Lakeview banks before 
you pay any money or make your filing. 


Ashland’s Advantages 


Q. I thank you very much for the information 
you sent me. I have about decided to come and see 
Ashland, Oregon, about the eighth of June. Will 
you tell me what you think of the future prospects 
of Ashland and also quote me the fare from Port- 
land to Ashland?—C. A. G., M1ILtet, ALTA. 


A. Ashland is an important division point on the 
main line between Portland and San Francisco. Its 
winters are short and mild, its summers long and 
sunny, yet not excessively hot. It is beautifully 
situated at the mouth of a canyon leading to snow- 
banks in July that feed a tumbling brook. Tribu- 
tary to Ashland is a large part of one of the finest 
fruit districts in the West. As yet the foothills 
around Ashland have not attracted the attention 
they deserve. There is an ample supply of water 
for irrigation and power, though irrigation is not 
needed on all types of soil for the production of 
stone fruits. Ashland, on account of its climate and 
the beauty of its location, has for years attracted 
families in search of a comfortable home. 

The fare from Portland to Ashland is $10.25. 


A Businesslike Homesteader 


Q. A concern I have been corresponding with 
claims to be operating in two localities, Richgrove 
and Terra Bella. On both tracts they claim plenty 
of water for irrigation can be secured by pumping 
from wells. Water rights are secured through buy- 
ing shares in their pumping plants and then paying 
for your share of the pumping. All this, of course, 
is in addition to the price of the land. In one tract 
the price is $100 an acre, payable in instalments 
extending over eight years; in the other the price is 
$25 higher. All this is in order to ask you one ques- 
tion: do you,know whether or not this company is 
doing a straight business; that is, do you think I can 
rely on what they say? Of course, I do not intend 
to buy anywhere until I have seen the land, but I 
want to get a few places in mind where there is a 
chance of my being able to make things go on the 
capital I have.—J. C. S., Witmincton, DEL. 

A. Both Richgrove and Terra Bella are owned 
and subdivided by Los Angeles capitalists who have 
the very best of reputations and are men of very 
large means, fully able to carry out whatever prom- 
ises their selling agents may make in good faith. 
Throughout the district in which the properties 
are located citrus development has been very rapid 
and is based almost entirely upon a water supply 
derived from wells. The lift varies between 150 to 
250 feet, which would make the annual cost for 
water per acre about $10 to $15, not including a 
charge for depreciation. As in practically every 
part of the West, the land in the San Joaquin valley 
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is spotted, good land lying alongside of alkali or 
hard-pan, but the personal investigation you pro- 
pose to make will amply protect you against the 
purchase of inferior land. You are showing uncom- 
monly good sense in your plans for locating in the 
West and it is a real pleasure to be of assistance to 
you. 


Permanently Overcrowded 


Q. What are the chances of a wide-awake young 
man stenographer in Los Angeles or surrounding 


cities? Am interested in railroad work, especially 
motive power department.—L. J. C., JACKSON, 
Miss. 


A. There is a chronic oversupply of stenogra- 
phers, clerks, salesmen and bookkeepers in southern 
California. No person without means should go 
there unless a position is obtained beforehand 
through correspondence. 
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Eschscholtzia to Receive Due Homage 

San Jose, California, has given notice that it will 
pay homage to the California poppy by a three days 
festival in the spring of 1915. The announcement 
is made thus early in order to establish a priority 
claim for a festival of this nature. The idea of a 
Poppy Carnival originated with Joseph Brooks, 
secretary-manager of the San Jose Chamber of 
Commerce. ‘here is no more beautiful wild flower 
than the gorgeous (Eschscholtzia) golden poppy, 
long since adopted by California as the state flower. 
Nowhere else does it reach such perfection of size 
and coloring. One instinctively realizes its leader- 
ship in the realm of wild flowers. Railroads have 
sown poppy seed broadcast along rights-of-way. 
Whole hillsides have been turned from colorless 
monotony to colorful landscapes by a careful seed- 
ing. The Santa Clara valley is one of the favorite 
propagating grounds for the poppy and an observ- 
ance in this flower’s honor is therefore fitting. The 
proposal is that the Poppy Carnival open simul- 
taneously with the Panama-Pacific Exposition and 
run for a period of three or four days. School 
children will gather seed this year which will be 
sown so that there will be an abundance of the 
golden blossoms for next spring. 

Prentiss Maslin expresses the Californian’s ad- 
miration for the state flower thus: ‘O Golden 
Poppy, Eschscholtzia, Flame Flower, La Amapola, 
Copa de Oro! You are all one and the same. Born 
under cloudless sky; child of the summer sun and 
earth’s unminted gold; inimitable; sans story, sans 
art, sans poetry, sans perfume, sans all, save thy 
golden glory—we love you!” 





That Californians are followers of Isaac Walton 
is evidenced by the fact that 110,000 fishing licenses 
were issued within a period of one month from 
April rst. 
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For the Summer's 
Afternoon Tea 
‘ke THERMOS Jug 


for Tea, Coffee or 

Chocolate — perhaps 
atasty cooling beverage—or 
a THERMOS Jar filled with 
ice cream or chilled salad— 
adds to the convenience of the hostess and 
the delight of her guests. 


THERMOS eliminates waiting for ser- 
vants, fetching from the pantry, and the em- 
barrassment of late guests— because 
THERMOS keeps refreshments at the proper 
temperature until wanted. Warmafternoons 
on the verandah—hot nights in the bedroom— 
lawn parties, and every sort of outing, are more 


enjoyable and comfortable with THERMOS. 


fe 


Serves You Ri = 
Food or Drink- 
or Cold - Woes - 
Where-and As 
you like 





No household is complete without its THERMOS 
equipment because THERMOS has a thousand-and- 
one uses in every season. THERMOS keeps fluids icy 
cold for seventy-two hours, or piping hot for twenty- 
four hours. 

THERMOS Bottles, Carafes, Food Jars, Lunch Kits 
—the almost countless styles of THERMOS—<ater to 
every want of each member of the family. In the 
nursery THERMOS keeps Baby’s milk pure and free 
from infection. On the vacation trip it increases your 


pleasure many fold. 
Bottles $1.00 up Carafes $3.50 up 
up 


Jugs $4.00 


The Genuine have the name THERMOS 
stamped on the bottom. 


Sold by dealers everywhere. If not sold near 
you, write for the Thermos Picture Puzzle Cut 
Out—it delights Kiddies. Free on_ request 
with an interesting booklet about Thermos. 


THERMOS COMPANY 


Norwich, Conn. Toronto, Canada 
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Spill a Gallon of Hot Gravy 
on the Su Surface of a 








CONCEALED 
PRO 





PEVERSE SIDE 
FOR CARD TABLE 





K VY VENTILATED 
C A TABLE PAD 
and not & drop of it will reach your table, nor be absorbed by the pad. 
Wash the surface of the Pad with soap and water, or a wet cloth, and 
not 4 trace of the gravy will remain, 

Ventilated air chambers in th» 
away the heat. 

Invert the pad, and the rich green bottom makes an excellent card 
table out of your dining table 

Simply drop the looped straps into the crack at the center of the 
table, and close or lock the table. The pad will then be firmly anch rec 
in position. No ec 3 projecting over the table. No crack at the center 
No slipping or sliding of the pad. It must stay in place 

The water-proof surface now has the rolled edge. There are no cut 
edges exposed to become loose, or frayed. No stitches in the surface to 
break or gather dirt 
Also leaves and Iunchevn ma‘s 
these. ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE 


These Pads For Sale By: 
Brown Furniture Co. - - Alameda, Calif. 
Hochheimer & Co. - - - Eakorstioid Calif. 


body of the pad absorb and carry 















Do not buy until you have seen 











W. Parker Lyon Furniture Co., Fresno, 

The Wormser Furniture Co. -  Fresnc al 
California Farnitare Co - Los Ane eles, C ary 
A. Fusenot Cx - - Lo 

J. W. Ro’ hinson Co. - - Los Ang eles, c aif. 


H. C. Capwell Co, - . 
Jackson Furniture Co 

the Benbough Furniture Co 
John Chanter 
Frevert-Bledsoe Furatiaks Co., Sa 
The Emporium - - - 
D.N. & E. Walter Co., - 
W. F. Kassebauin Pareviare ( 
J. G. Mack & Cc - - 
F. A. Taylor & ro ‘0. - - 
Barnes-W oodin Co, = - 
Coftins, Runstrom Furn., - 


Oakland, Calif. 


Oakland, Calif. 








a 
Portland, Ore. 
North Yakima, Wash. 
North Yakima, Wash. 
North Yakima, Wash. 
Se . Wash 


Listman Furniture Co. - 
Frederick & Nelson - 
Grote-Rankin Co - 
Standard “laa Co. 
Tull & Gibbs ° 
Rhodes Bros. - - 
Hudson's Bay Co - Vancouver, B. C, 

PD. A. Smith, Ltd. - Vancouver, B. C 

Daver Spencer, Ltd. - - Vancouver and Victoria, B. ( 








Spokane, Wash. 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Write us for samples, booklet, ete. 


LYDON-BRICHER MFG. CO.., 245 Central Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Don *t de ay. 


STILLMAN’ S 


ially to remove freckles. L« 
th aad without a blemish. 


Freckle 


Made espec 
skin clear, smoc : 
pared by specialists with years of experier 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. 50c per jar, 


Write today for particulars and free 
booklet, “Wouldst Thon Be Fair” 
Contains many wage hints, and de- 
scribes a number of elegant prepar- 
ations indispensa ble to the toilet. Su/d 
by all druggi 

STILLMAN CREAM CO. 
Dept. 2 Aurora, Ill. 
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Mesa Making Progress 

Mesa, the enterprising Arizona metropolis, 
believes in taking care of her school population. The 
citizens have just voted $150,000 in bonds for an 
addition to the high school building and $90,000 
for a new grammar grade school building. These 
are in addition to the four grammar grade schools 
already established. 

Power developed at the Roosevelt dam is being 
used to advantage by the farmers of the Salt river 
valley. Twenty-one new government pumping 
plants have recently been installed. A mammoth 
copper smelting plant erected for the benefit of the 
Magna Company, at Superior, will also be supplied 
with power from the Roosevelt dam. 


Where the Oregon Dairyman Makes Money 

The average income per cow from Oregon dairy 
herds is placed at $66.66, according to a record 
compiled from the income from 3609 cows, reported 
by the Oregon Agricultural College survey. Only 
the direct income from the sale of milk or cream is 
included in the compilation of income. In the 
recognized dairy counties the average ran double 
the average in many instances. Three herds in 
Clatsop county averaged $118.59 per cow. In Tilla- 
mook county the three highest income producing 
herds show an average of $114.59 for each of sev- 
enty-one A select herd of Jerseys in Linn 
county produced an income of $140 per cow. 


COWS. 


California Cotton Scores “Perfect’’ 

The California cotton crop condition was given 
as perfect, or 100, in Government reports issued 
June 1. That California will soon rank among the 
foremost cotton growing assertion 
credited to the Government experts. The greater 
part of the present crop is grown in the Imperial 
valley. chance planting near Sacramento last 
year proved that the crop is adaptable to even the 
northern parts of the great interior valleys. A 
compressing plant is to be established in California 
shortly. The present crop is largely shipped to 
Houston, Texas, for preparation for the market. 


states is an 


Oregon Land Open for Settlement 

A large in the Paulina and Deschutes 
forest reserves, Oregon, is open for entry. Of this 
land 20,000 acres is located in the Upper Deschutes 
valley, being for the most part covered with jack- 
pine. From the Paulina reserve approximately 
200,000 acres will be thrown open for settlement, 
most of it being in the Fremont and Fort Rock 
valleys. This land is chiefly sage-brush and rough 
land. Formal filings on these lands will be allowed 
after June 7. 


acreage 


One Railroad Pushing Construction Work 

Nearly six thousand laborers are rushing comple- 
tion on the Pacific Great Eastern Railway between 
Vancouver and Fort George. The Squamish- 
Lillooet section is practically completed and the 
section through Cheakamus canyon, the heaviest 
section from a structural point of view, will be 
finished early in July. 
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The 


Morning 
Smile 


A little Pebeco on the tooth 
brush first thing in the morning 
starts the day with a smile. 


Teeth clean and white, 
mouth free from bad tastes and 
enamel-destroying acids, appe- 
tite sharpened—these are the 
Su immediate effects of 


~  PEBECO 
TOOTH PASTE 


Pebeco does more. It keeps teeth sound because it protects them from “‘acid-mouth” as 
nothing else can. By keeping teeth sound, it helps to preserve digestion and health. 


Try the Pebeco smile every morning. 
Send for Free Ten-Day Trial Tube and Acid Test Papers 


Test your mouth for acid, the cause of 95 per cent. of tooth decay. If you have “‘acid- 
mouth,” Pebeco is a necessity for you. It counteracts “‘acid-mouth” and saves teeth. 
Pebeco originated in the hygienic laboratories of P. Beiersdorf & Co., Hamburg, Germany, and is sold every- 


where in extra-large size tubes. As only one-third of a brushful is used at a time, Pebeco 
saves money as well as teeth. 











For trial tube and test papers address_ 
LEHN & FINK “*gzisc'z"¢ 155 William St., New York 
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Face, Power 
“MOTHER TRIED IT.” 


“T received the box of powder and mother tried it and was so well 
pleased with it that she decided to keep 
it for herself. Of course I must have 
a box too, so I enclose herewith Sie. 
Wishing you much success with 
your powder, as it is by far the 
best I have ever used.” 
N 












Catonsville, Md. 
Refuse Substitutes 





Pink or Cream, 50c. a box 
rists or by mail. Over 
two m m boxes soldannually. & 
Send We, for a sample box, 
BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 32 
" 125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


























They improve the fit 





Pk 
and 
fashion of your dress, keeping 
_ seams smooth and flat. En- 
dorsed by best dressmakers. 


| 
| 
The name ‘‘Peet’s” is on envelo . 
£ pe OB A 
InvisibleEyes 5c. HooksandEyes 10c. OS 
“It’s in the Triangle’’ Lv) 
l PEET BROS. Philadelphia won't rust 
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EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 720.2275 (root ot 





bicycles—the *“*Ranger.’? We willship it to youon approval, freight 
prepaid, without a cent deposit in advance This offer is genurne. 
WRITE TODAY for our big catalog showing our full line 

of bicycles for men and women, boys and 
girls at prices never before equaled for like quality. It is a cyclopedia 
of bicycles, sundries and useful bicycle information. It’s free. 

T S, COASTER-SRAKE rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, 
cyclometers, equipment and parts for all bicycles at half usual prices. 
A limited number of second tne bicycles taken in trade by our retail 
stores will be closed out at once, at$3to$8each. : 

RIDER AGENTS wanted in each town and district to ride and 
exhibit a sample 1914 model Ranger furnished by us. 

it Costs You Nothing to learn what we offer you and how we 
can doit. You will be astonished and convinced. Do not buy a 
bicycle, tires or sundries until you get our catalog and new low prices 
and marvelous offers. Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. K-216, CHICAGO, ILL, 
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ABLAC 


The Cost of Planting a Forest 

Examination of a two-year-old planting of Doug- 
las fir trees in the Oregon National Forest shows 
that 94 per cent are living. Extensive plantings 
in the forests of Oregon and Washington are cost- 
ing the government an average of $8 per acre. 
Nearly 4000 acres in Montana and northern Idaho 
were reforested in 1913 at an average cost of $7.50 
per acre. 


The Industrious Navajo 
The Navajo Indians, known widely for the beau- 
tiful product of their looms, the Navajo rug, are 
industrious and hospitable. On their ranges in 
northern Arizona and New Mexico this tribe pas- 
tures 800,000 head of sheep, besides goats, cattle, 
horses and other farm animals. 


Newest City Has $50,000 Hotel 
Niland, California, celebrated Achievement Day 
on May 31. On this date the newest city of the 
Imperial valley was exactly seventy-eight days of 
age and the corner stone of its new $50,000 hotel 
was laid with ceremony befitting so important an 
event. 


Apple Show Moves to San Francisco 
The California Apple Show, heretofore held each 
year at Watsonville, will be held in San Francisco 
in 1914, probably the first week in October. Accord- 
ing to the plans of the California Apple Association 
the exhibit will be held in a huge pavilion at Eighth 
and Market streets. 


Eighty Tons of Produce via Auto 
The city of El Centro, in the Imperial Valley, 
California, sent sixteen automobile trucks loaded 
with produce to San Diego on May 28. Each auto- 
mobile carried exactly five tons of butter, eggs and 
cantaloupes, a total of eighty tons in a single ship- 
ment. 
Tobacco a Connoisseur of Climate 
Grass Valley, in Nevada county, California, has 
been found adaptable to the growth of Cuban 
tobacco and’ thousands of tobacco plants are being 
set out. Cuban tobacco is said to grow true to 
type in the Nevada county soil. 


Northwest Has a Model Postoffice 

Portland, Oregon, has been selected as the loca- 
tion of the first of a series of ‘‘model postoffices” by 
ihe Postmaster General. Reforms in the postal 
service will be tried out. Hereafter there will be 
but two divisions in the Portland postoftice—a 
division of mails and a division of finance. For- 
merly the business of the government was carried 
on under five different divisions. The parcels post 
will receive especial attention under the reorganiza- 
tion. 


The fresh table grape crop of California vineyards 
is estimated this year at 8,000 carloads, or 1,600 
carloads greater than that of 1913. 
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U. S. Inspected 
and Passed 


They all come back 
for more when it’s 


“OWUTS | 
Premium 
Ham or Bacon 
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— Employer 
Sunset Magazine s we can furnish you with all the help you 


may need. 
FINANCIAL 
DEPARTMENT Employee 


we can furnish you with the position you 
are looking for. 


= That’s All 
MURRAY & READY 


LEADING EMPLOYMENT AND LABOR AGENTS 
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{ ey 782, 784 and 786 Howard Street 
j eee Between 3rd and 4th Streets 
a ‘ G 
1 + hush . . ICICe 
4 * ty: i SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
4 S o~} er 4 P 17> 
ii BRANCHES: 
=n X 2nd and Main Streets Los Angeles, Cal 
i= i mr PAT iS \\ DPRESS 7th Street and Broadway Oakland, Cal. 
H-4 LO A 2nd and HL Streets Sacramento, Cal 
| - * 528 Jackson Street San Francisco, Cal 
Hy 4 If it be sent “care of Wells 1: 21 Marchesault St. (Mexiear “ ‘Offic ) ™ 
4= Hi Fargo, Paris’’ it will always Los Angeles, Cal 
find you. 
1-4 
i= Located just where you are Rosert W. Hunt Jas. C. Hatistep 
i most often likely to be in Paris, Jxo J. Cone D. W. McNauGHER 
1= our office is most convenient. 

ql ROBERT W. HUNT & CO., ENGINEERS 






And the clerks in it (enough 
so you don’t have to wait) are 





INSPECTION, TESTS & CONSULTATION 


CEMENT—STRUCTURAL STEEL 
ALL ENGINEERING MATERIALS 
CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL TESTING 


as keen to look after your mail 
and help you with advice and 
suggestions as to attend to 
vour express business. 

So take your money in the SAN FRANCISCO 


form of 251 KEARNY STREET 


i WELLS FARGO 
| TRAVELERS CHECKS aie 
G00D EVERYWHERE The famous IMPERIAL PUMPS for Oilor 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PITTSBURGH LONDON ST. LOUIS 
‘eaten \L TORONTO SEATTLE VANCOUVER MEXICO CITY 












































hw 
i LONDON PARIS NEW YORK }}=4 
@ o8 Charles St. rue Scribe eae / Water Wells 
Haymarket Grand Hotel 5! Broadway iH '‘R. H. HERRON CO. 
Affiliated with 
wl OIL WELL SUPPLY CO. 
SISAOSSIOLCIOLOIDIE STO IOTOTE TOTOTOTE? er ~ OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Main Office and Shop, Los Angeles, Cal. Branches in all California Oil Fields 
NSURE YOUR INCOME The McConway & Torley Co. 
Make y s. Com- Pittsburgh, Pa. 
pensation for hieabil ‘ m pneumonia, pleurisy, rheu SotE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
mat fe ! ises, fractures, amputations 
oe escts meas shien ok mamctor JANNEY COUPLER 
anne mpany in the w Used exclusively on the passenger equipment of 


the Southern Pacific Company «nd its allied lines 
Continental anon Company Pacitric Coast REPRESENTATIVES 
H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President McMULLIN & EYRE, Flood Building, San Francisco 


Over $13,500,000 paid in claims to about 500,000 policy holders 


icdisGnceae REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 




















San Fr , wedge: Car Service for egg ae Goods and Automobiles 
: Fr oall 5 of the Ea onsult our nearest office before 
DOME Sic vkbnecrewessSasnanen $e neces ced eye ° ship; x Carscar ity fede ann ca oa ay emia eA Gea 
TR ANS-C ON’ rINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
DOUEERE Uwe supcnobessbeasneussuwekiesenes : ‘ 203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Act Occupation Pacific Building, San Francisco Alaska Building, Seattle 
ee stated New York Boston Cincinnati 
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Kodak Jr. 


With all 
the Kodak 


refinements 






ASY to operate, and so thin and’ compact 


a 
U4, 


\ 


that it is pocketed without inconvenience. 


Equipped with new Kodak Ball Bearing shutter 


with cable release, for time and bulb exposures, 


and for speeds of =; and 4 with No. 1, and for x» 


\N 


4 and zy of a second with No.1A. New style 


SS 


back, easily removed for quick reloading. Choice 


of meniscus achromatic or Rapid Rectilinear 


\\\ 


SE 


lens; has automatic focusing lock; collapsible, 
reversible finder and two tripod sockets. 


No. 1, size of pictures, 24% x 3% inches, meniscus achromatic lens, $ 7.50 


Uj 
7 Ditto, with Rapid Rectilinear lens, - . - - - ; 9.00 
rE No. 1A, size of pictures, 214 x 4% inches, meniscus achromatic lens, 9.00 
I Ditto, with Rapid Rectilinear lens, - - - - - - 11.00 
Catalogue free at your dealer's or by mail. 
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EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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REAL ESTATE—California 


FOR SALE.—165 acres suitable for dairying, of the famous 
Bidwell ranch, four miles from Chico, a town of 12,000 in- 
habitants. This land has produced seven tons of alfalfa per 
acre in one year without irrigation. The ranch is subdivided 
and will sell in whole or in small lots. If interested, = 
the owner and save commission. Edmund Gale, Chico, Cal. 


‘ALIFORNIA. —Good land near Los Ange’ les for. fruits. 
grains and vegetables. Sold on ten years time, one-tenth cash. 
Ask Southern Pacific Land Agency, 410 Grosse Bidg., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

TEHAMA COUNTY.—S0 acres good land with five acres 
of bearing olives, $1600. Send for list. Some beautiful pic- 
tures in colors sent free on application. Harry Polsley, Red 
Bluff, California. 


IN THE FAMOUS WATSONVILLE APPLE DI 
TRICT For sale, one of the finest Apple Orchards in Cali- 
fornia, located in the best part of the Pajaro Valley. It con- 
tains about 90 acres of trees, Newtown-Pippins, Red Pear- 
mains and Bellefleurs, and produces more than 10 per cent 
net cash rental on price wanted. May be sold as a whole or 
in 3 separate parts. For partiomars address E. Kirkpatrick, 
Bank of Watsonville, Watsonville, Cal. 


CATTLE RANCHES AND LANDS, for “subdivision in 
California. Large acreage at prices that will surprise you. 
In writing state just what you would want. Thomas L. 
Woodruff, 2015 Fresno Street, Fresno, Cal. 


PLACER COUNT Y—The banner fruit section of Califor- 
nia, offers better opportunities ghan any other part of the 
State. For information, address Placer County Land Co., 
Auburn, Cal. 


TEHAMA 





LAN DS—Large tracts of rich 
bottom land, best quality for Alfalfa and dairying. Suitable 
for colonizing or subdivision; also stock ranges as well as 
small tracts adapted to fruit growing and gardening. For 
reliable information address J. H. Huesers & Co., Tehz uma, ( val. 


COUNTY 


BEST LAND IN SACRAMENTO V AL LEY oni 
water conditions, where any man with a little energy can 
develop and make good. : urther information from Pray & 


Oroville, Butte Co., California. 


REAL ESTATE—Oregon 
~ FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


Pray, 





Rogue River Valley Fruit 


Lands. Dairy, Stock, Poultry Ranches and Timber. _ Best 
all-the-year- round climate on coast. Health resort. _Won- 
derful Medicinal Springs. Beaver Realty Co., Ashland, Ore. 





REAL ESTATE—Miscellaneous 


PROFITABLE LITTLE FARMS AT RICHLAND 
Heights in Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, selected location, 
5 and 10 acre tracts, $250.00 and up, easy terms 





-good fruit, 


vegetable, pouitry and live stock country. Large list of 

other farms. Send for literature now. F. H. La — 

Agr'l Agt., N. & W. Ry., 267 Arcade Bldg., Roanoke, Va. 
NEVADA.—Good land in northern Nevada for general farm- 


Sold on ten years time, one-tenth cash. Ask 


ing purposes. : 
Land Agency, 702 Market St., San Fran- 


Southern Pacific 
c cise o, Cal. 


FACTORIES W ANTE D. - _Free sites, ches ap water, fuel and 
hydro-electric power. Abundance of raw material. Good mar- 
ket. Rail and water transportation. Healthful homes. No 
past labor strikes. Write Board of Trade, Columbus, Ga. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS THAT PROTEC T AND PAY. 
Best results. 
for free search. 


books free. Highest references. 
E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, 


assured. Send sketch or model 

PATENTS AND PATENT CAUSES. A _ department 
devoted exclusively to patents and patent causes enables 
us to handle such cases most effectively. McLanahan, Bur- 
ton & Culbertson, Attorneys and Counselors at Law, Union 
Trust Building, Washington. D. C. References: Federal 
National Bank, Union Trust Company, Union Savings Bank. 


MEN 





Advice and 
Promptness 
Watson 
D.C, 

















OF IDEAS and inventive ability should write for 


new ‘Lists of Needed Inventions. Patent Buyers and 
“How to Get Your Patent and Your Money Advice 
Free. Patent Attorneys, Dept. 53, Wash- 


Randolph & Co., 
ington, D. C. 





SUNSET 


STAMMERING 








ST-STU-T-T-ERING OR STAMMERING. Let me tell 
you, by mail, how I cured myself, after 30 years of misery and 
failure. Discovered a natural method which anyone can use 


at home. Since then have won social and business success. 
Send me your address, in confidence. Walter McDonnell, 
Drawer F 709, Station F, Washington, D. C. 


HELP WANTED 





AGENTS WANTED for atlas work, map work and Mexi- 
can War Map. Unusual opportunities for intelligent men 
with ability to sell. Write for particulars. Rand McNally 
& Co., Dept. B, Chicago, IIL. 


MONEY made obt aining members and organizing , Lodges 
for the most popular and _ progressive fraternal order. No 
insurance. Geo. D. Beroth, South Bend, Ind. 


SPECIALTY SALESMEN.—Something fiew; 
trical wonder; substitute for medicine. High Krequency 
Violet Ray machine. Relieves chronic disorders due to 
faulty nutrition or poor circulation. Sells every home, mas- 
sage or beauty parlors, doctors, dentists. No competition. 
Big money. Machine and results guaranteed. Good terri- 





latest elec- 


tory open. Eastern Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
_SPARE TIME—NO C ANVASSING. Report ‘informa- 
tion, names, news, etc., to us. We have established markets. 


National Infor- 
BCS, Cincinnati, O. 


Exceptional proposition. 
mation Sales Company, 


Enclose stamp. 
Dept. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300,000 pro- 
tected positions in U. S. service. Thousands of vacancies 
every year. There is a big chance here for you, sure and 
generous pay, lifetime employment. Just ask for — 
8-914. No obligation. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING “CO. ‘Reduced 
rates and quick time on household goods to all Western 
points. 443 Marquette Building, Chicago; 435 Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburg, Pa., 640 Old South Building, Boston; 324 White- 
hall Bldg., New York; 1501 Wright Building, St. Louis; 
878 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco; 516 Central Bldg.. 
Los Angeles. Write nearest office. 








SONG POEMS W ANTED. “Send us your verses or me elo- 
dies. Experience unnecessary. We will revise, write music to 
words, publish, advertise, and copy: right in your name. Our 
composing staff best. Instructive book, ‘Successful Songwrit- 
ing,’’ free. Marks- ‘Goldsmith C Oo, Dept. 41, Ww ashington, D.C. 


BIG PROFITS IN HOME GARDENS. Plant Ginseng 
and Golden Seal. Small plot brings more money than many 
farms. Free booklet tells how. Rising Sun Ginseng Nursery, 
Box 230, Narrows, Ky. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS; $10 to $100 each; 
constant demand; devote all or spare time; expcrience or 
correspondence course unnecessary. Details free. Atlas 
Publishing Co., 321 Atlas Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


California Floral Beads 


These exquisitely hand carved Floral Beads are made 
from the petals of Fragrant California Flowers. They 
are the popular fad for wear with the Fashionable 1914 
Summer Toilets. Twelve styles and 14 natural colors, 
concentrated odors. Colors: Roses—Black Prince, 
La France, American Beauty, Old Rose, Nell Rose; 
also V iolet, Sweet Clover, Forget- me-not, Orange 
Blossom, C: alifornia Poppy and Mignonette. Illustra- 
tion shows our special introductory offer. Beautifully 
carved, 18 inches long, any color—post-paid on re- 
ceipt of price. 

— for FREE Catalog showing more elaborate styles. 


Send 50c for bottle of the new California Flower drops—a 
most a he out-door perfuine—any of the above odors. 


CALIFORNIA CURIO CO. 
Established 1908 
Los Angeles, California 

















Nags” 


50c 


437 South Hill Street 
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Bank Records 


must be permanent. 
Yours ought to be 


Banks, great and small from one end of the country 
to the other use Baker-Vawter Loose Leaf Ledgers, 
Standard Forms and Accounting Systems because 
they are permanent, durable, and time saving. 

They realize the superiority of Baker-Vawter products 
and have found the methods we advocate are simple, 
complete, and best adapted for each requirement. 
Baker-Vawter Ledgers and Loose Leaf Forms are adapted 
to the systems at present in operation in your office. They 
will simplify your routine work—make your records perma- 
nent and tell you facts about the various departments of 
your business you should know. Enjoy the satisfaction of 
having greater efficiency in your record keeping, at less cost. 
Baker-Vawter prodicts are not sold by stores—but direct from factory 
to user. One of our 125 trained syste:n representatives isin your 
locality, and his service and practical help are yours for the asking. 
Tell us your problems and profit from our 20 years’ experience. 


Baker -Vawter Company 
Originators of the Loose Leaf Ledger and World's Largest 
Manufacturers of Accounting Systems, Steel Filing Equip- 

ment selling direct to user 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 
General Offices and Factories: Eastern Office and Factory: 
BENTON HARBOR, MICH. HOLYOKE, MASS, 
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, $4.00 and We'll 
, é 
al Ship You This 
sp ohe Chicago | Marvelous 
jevovvoevee 


uae Typewriter 


al 
Think of it! Only $2.00 on this great offer. 
You have full ten days free trial. Our factory 
price is less than others ask for second-hand 
machines, Every sale bears our ten year iron 
clad guarantee. ttlement for the balance can 
be made on the easiest monthly payments, The 
first buyer in each locality gets a handsome; 
leatherette carrying case free. Write today, Now. 
|. GALESBURG WRITING MACHINE CO., Dept. 296, Galesburs, Ill. 


USE THIS Sas Exe 
10 DAYS FREE 


First and a offer of its kind ever made—we make it easy 
for everybody to own this remarkable Camera. Send no money — 
no security—we send Prepaid genuine Folding Naco 3-A Camera— 


Postcard Size }%°4 


10 days FREE—if no delight. *y a. 
turnatourexpense You aris nothing 


EASY TERMS ,- If sauishied 


whe epayraen & and $2 Seep Bs ning 

all. This Camera sells 
for. $20 the more over—we alone sell 
it on easy term miss this offer! 


SPECIAL Film Offer 


Send 50 cents and receive with Cam 
our big special offer of roll ot films that * will 
take 6 pictures. Return roll after used and we 
uV ELOP aN PRINT vtls eee 
EE. Write now 


National Camera Co. 1422Chestaut St, St, St. “Louis 
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KILL THE HAIR ROO 


My “_ is ig on ag way 2 oo the hair from growing again, 
y, painless, h oscars Booklet Free. Write to-day 
Dd MAHLER. 457D Me inine PARK, PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
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Your Future Depends 
On Yourself 


A few years hence, then what? 
Will you still be an untrained, under- 
paid worker, or will you be a specialist 
in your chosen line, where you can 
earn more in one day than the un- 
trained man earns in a week? 


Your future depends on yourself. You 
must decide NOW. The way to avoid 
the hard road of disappointment and fail- 
ure is to get the special training that will 
command the attention and a_ better 
salary from the man higher up. 


Are you interested enough in your 
future to learn how the International 
Correspondence Schools can fit you for 


a better job? 


No matter where you live, how little 
you earn, or what your previous education 
has been, the I. C.S. are ready to show 
you the way to better pay and more attract- 


qve work, 


Choose a high-salaried future. 


Mark and mail the coupon NOW 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 851 SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without any obligation on my part, how 


I can qualify forthe position before a Kiah: mark X 





Salesmanship 
Electrical Engineer ~ 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Telephone Expert 
Architect 

Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Concrete Construction 
Mechan, Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Civil Engineer 

Mine Superintendent 








Civil Service 
Bookkeeping 
Stenography & Typewriting 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Lettering andSign Painting 
Advertising 
Commercial peep 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Law 
Automobile Runnin: 
English Branches 
Poultry Farming 








Stationary Engineer | Teacher Spanish 

Plumbing & Steam Fitting Agriculture French 

Gas Engines Chemist German 
Name ais = 
Present !'mployer cima 
Street and No._ _ 
eee a pete State_ nlite 


_- > 


I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Why Your Dealer Guarantees the Evinrude 


VERY Evinrude Detachable Rowboat Motor that is sold carries two guarantees _ 
—First, the guarantee of the Evinrude Motor Company, the largest producers | 

of rowboat motors in the world—Second, the guarantee of your local hardware or | 
sporting goods dealer, whom you know personally. Your dealer has selected the | 
“Evinrude” to sell because it is the one motor that he cares to guarantee and recognizes as the stand- ~ 
ard in its field. Your dealer knows that there are more Evinrudes in use than all other rowboat —. 
motors combined. Ei 
He knows that it attaches to any rowboat in less than one minute, carries just like a satchel and will _. 
actually drive a rowboat more than eight miles an hour—a canoe nearly twelve. He — 
also realizes that it has the following exclusive features, which cannot be procured on =| 

any similar device in the world: : 








Evinrude Built-in Reversible Evinrude Maxim Silencer, that wonder- | 
Magneto, which is not only _fulinvention for eliminating the noise of 
waterproof but actually operates when operation, can only be procured on the 
completely submerged. “Evinrude.” : 
Evinrude Compensating Device which Evinrude Shock Absorbing Device which — 
controls the tiller and takes the work out absorbs vibration can only be used on the =: 
of steering—no tugging at the tiller. “Evinrude”. : 


Gok tony apo vomaceh. sore _ EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. 


For i today. 310 M Street, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Here’s a 
Real Help 


for these 


Hot Days 


You will be 
delighted with 


BURNHAM & MORRILL De You Take 200 Useless 
FISH FLAKES Steps Every Wash- Day? 


3 Two hundred back-breaking, basket-pulling, prop-adjusting, 
10c—Sizes—15c line-putting-up and line-taking-down steps that could be 
(Except in far West) avoided? Steps that took you through the snows of winter 


and through damp grass in summer ? 
The Best of Codfish Products HILL’S CHAMPION 





SAVES TIME — Ready cooked— instantly 
available for preparing many dishes. CLOTHES DR YER 
SAVES TROUBLE —WNo inconvenience — pa | tg — It is sightly, mone. ete ~y * led 
no soaking—no picking—no boiling. ee ee et. Bf ae ee ee 
T : g out. 
SAVES MONEY —Nothing but fish — no rey tamper yoo wale daeten. “oo Pe 
bones—no waste—no spoilage. If your gy oe 9 i cannot supe yous 
B. & M. Fish Flakes are caught in the deep, cold sea write us. Send for illustrated Folder No. 4. 
wz ed srs. Cleaned werden dor slightly salted—placed in HILL DRYER COMPANY, 304 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
parchment lined containers—not a speck of preserva- Pacific Coast Distributors : 
tive used, other than table salt. Can be used for nn 0 WATERHOUSE & PRICE CO. 
countless ways of preparation, but certainly good for 523 Market St., San Francisco 


Codfish Balls, Creamed Fish, 
Fish Hash, Fish Chowder. 


If not at your grocer’s, send his name and ten cents for 
regular size tin and book of Recipes—GOOD EATING. 


Burnham & Morrill Co., 20 Water St., Portland, Me. 
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CorRoNA 


e 
Portable Typewriter 

in Your Traveling Bag takes up about the same amount of 
room as a pair of shoes. Its weight (6 lbs.) is hardly noticeable. 

This sturdy machine marks the greatest advance in typewriter construction 
since the introduction of visible writing. It is a complete modern typewriter 
in every detail, from back spacer to stenciling device and two color ribbon 

Hundreds of commercial institutions have purchased Coronas for their 
traveling representatives—business women, doctors, ministers and authors use 
it. Even the United States Government has adopted this wonderful typewriter. 

When you read our booklet you will realize that the Corona is an innova- 
tion in typewriter efficiency and appreciate the advisability of having one for 
your personal use. Write us now for Brochure No. 42. 


The Standard Typewriter Co. - - - Groton,N. Y. 
141 W. 42d St., at Broadway, New York City 


Agencies in principal Cities of the World 
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yaitlemore's 
Shoe Polishes 


Largest Variety 


Finest Quality 























“CHIC” liquid dressings for cleaning and recoloring all kinds 
and colors of Suede, Buck and Nubuck footwear. Any color, 25c. 

“GILT EDGE,” the only ladies’ shoe dressing that positively 
contains OIL. Blacks and Polishes ladies’ and children’s boots and 
shoes, shines without rubbing, 25c. ‘French Gloss,” 10c. 

“DANDY” combination for cleaning and polishing all kinds 
of russet or tan shoes, 25c. “STAR?” size, 10c. 

“ELITE” combination for gentlemen who take pride in having their 
shoes look Al. Restores color and lustre to all black shoes. Polish 
with a brush or cloth, 25 cents. ““BABY ELITE” size, 10 cents. 

If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us the price 
in stamps for a full size package, charges paid. 


WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 
Shoe Polishes in the World — 




















“I believe it to be the best medium-priced Cornet ever produced 
and that at ts fully equal to the majority of high-priced 
tustruments « other makes."’ Fules Levy, Fr. 

50 years 


LYON & nat! ime 
CORNET 90 


Made in the U.S. 3 
from the crude 
metal to the§ 
finished product. 
The last word in 
cornets. The per- 
fect realization of 
the best American 
workmen’s concep- 4 
tion. Superbtone. Outselling allcompetitors, Sent on Free 6 days’ 
trial. Our Big New Band Catalog now ready. Contains remarkable 
values in hundreds of styles of instruments. Write forcopy. (202) 


LYON & HEALY, 37-47 E. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 

























tin, The “‘WASHBURNE’’ 
ames Paper Fastener 

\ Zanes of “O.K.”’ fame. rass, 3 sizes, 
i “Be PA in brass boxes of 50 & 100 each. 
Moe Your Stationer, 10 & 20¢. Send 10¢ 
Goes ‘or sample box 5 
: \ i Yearly Sale Over 100 Million 
-- Booklet of our 3 ‘‘O.K.”’ office necessities 

“ Free. Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 

reaot () { mare 

















for free search of Patent Office Records, HOW TO OBTAIN A 
PATENT and WHAT TO INVENT with List of Inventions Wanted 
and Prizes offered for inventions sent free. Patents advertised E E 
WANTED NEW IDEAS, Send for our list of Patent Buyers. | 5 ; 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE O. K. MFG. CO., Syracuse, N.Y., U.S.A. 
ATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
- RETURNED. Send sketch 








EASY, SANITARY 
USTING —WITH 
3 IN ONE OIL 


Moisten cheese cloth with a little 3-in-One. Then 
wipe your piano, mantel, dining room table, buffet—any 
varnished or veneered surface. 

3-in-One will collect every single particle of dust— 
every atom will adhere to the cheese cloth. No dust, no 
germs can be scattered about. 3-in-One keeps everything 
clean and sanitary. 3-in-One contains no grease, no acid. 
3-in-One positively leaves no residue on furniture to rub 
off on your clothes. ; 

3-in-One is the all-around Household oil, too. It 
lubricates perfectly sewing machines, talking machines, 
locks, clocks, hinges, everything that needs oiling. 
Cleans and polishes furniture and fixtures till 
they shine like new. Absolutely prevents 
rust on all metal surfaces, indoors or out, 


e 
Try 3-in-One Free, Now. 
Write today for a generous free sample 
and the valuable 3-in-One diction- 
ary. Both free. 
For sale at all good stores in 


3 size bottles—10c—25c—and new 
size % pint for ¥ dollar. 
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It's the only .22 repeater made with the dependable 
lever action—like a big game rifle. It has bet- 
ter weight, better balance, greater on 
stability than any other.22. It's 
guaranteed in accuracy 
and reliability; handles 


rapidly. It gives 
25 shotsat one 





Here’s the best made .22 Rifle in the world! 


loading. , a” 
Fak Fa » -22 Calibre 
df af 4 Repeating 
’ ¢ Rifle 
ff 7 
' 
t 
j et 


















Shoots .22 short, 
.22 long, and .22 long-rifle 
: cartridges without adjustment, 
For rabbits, squirrels, hawks, geese, 
till for all small game and target work up to 
200 yards, just get this ZZardn. 

It’s a take-down rifle, convenient to carry and 
clean. Has tool steel working parts that cannot 
wear out. Beautiful case-hardened finish; superb 
build and balance. Ivory bead and Rocky Moun- 
tain sights; the best set furnished on any .22. 

‘he solid top and side ejection mean safety and rapid, 
ese firing. 


Ask your dealer—or send us 3 stamps postage 
for new big catalog of a (772 Tepeating 








rifles and shotguns. 
{77} The Marlin Hirearms G. 
5 Willow Street New Haven, Conn. 





FACTORY REBUILT 
SUMMER BARGAINS! 


Our entire stock is offered at below-list-prices for the sum- 
You can save as much as $75 by buying now, 


>] 















mer only. r v ‘ 
and have your choice of all the leading models. 
Factory Rebuilt Typewriters are machines that have been 
stripped down to the frame, and built up again with new and 
refinished parts by skilled workmen in our own factories. 
They are trade-marked and guaranteed just like new 
machines. Back of this guarantee ‘s an org anization 
as big, as strong, and as responsible as any company 
mi aking x new machines exclusively. 
: a Write for Summer Price list and lilustrated Catalogue. 
* AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc. 


B45 pisrang 4 New York 
716 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 


TYPEWRITERS 







easily, SAFELY and beautifully—and with- 
out pain, discomfort or inconvenience. They 
DRY UP and drop off, leaving no scars. My 
remedy SODETHYL used 15 years in my 
office—3 the world over. Not one failure or 
disappointment. Write to me for particulars 
and “The Truth About Moles.” 


WM. DAVIS, M.D., 4145 State Street, PerthAmboy,N.J. 

















(GRAY Mo: MOTORS FOR BOATS 


——— —— a 
HP. 

for boats of all sizes, Material and win 

workmanship absolutely guaranteed. 

We are largest builders of 2-cycle OUTFIT 

marine ongince - the world and there ff 

are over 1000 dealers who sell Gray OTHER SIZES PROM 4% TO 

gines and give Gray service. Write to-% #4"? 1106 cnnwras Y 

day forour three valuable books about Gray Motors and compe ete 

Motor Boats. GRAY MOTOR CO., 7108 Gray Motor Bida., Detroi 





Engines of both 2-cycle and 4-cycle type 

















Waterman PORTO Does It 


Makes any boat a motor boat. 1914 Model, 3 H. P. 
Weight 59 lbs. 


Sold direct from Factory to you, 
freight paid. Save Agent’s profit. 
The Waterman P( MR’ TO i is the original outboard 
motor. 9th year— 25,000 in use. Guaranteed 
for life. F its any shaped stern; has Carburetor— 
not “mixing valve’’; 3 Piston Rings instead of 1; 
Remov ible Phos ARs Bronze Bearings; Solid 

3ronze Skeg, protecting 10!4 x 16 in. Propeller. 
Steers by rudder fromany part of boat. Water- 
cooled Exhaust Manifold; Noiseless under-water 
Exhaust; BronzeGear Water Pump; Spun-copper 
Water Jacket; any ignition equipment desired. 
DEMAND these essentials in an 
j out-board motor, or you won’t 
: get your money’s worth. 


Write Today for Free Engine Book. 
Waterman Marine Motor Co., 7274 Mt. Elliott Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


ae “ 
Le 


No Dieting. 












“Can take a pound a day 





Y. A 
ture **Gre at’ Sul ie t 


Ne Hard Work, 
DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ TREATMENT 
For the Permanent Reduction of Obesity 


Harmless at NO FAILURE. Your “as duction is assured—reduce 
to stay. One n t $5.00. Ma yr office, 1370 Broadway, 
New York, tk PERMANENT KEDLETION GUANANTEED. 
‘The cure js positive and perinane V. Y. Herald, July 9, 1893. 
“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbe is the cabee aise authority."—N. Y. World. 





PLANT, YOUR FEET where, the 
Opportunity information regarding any city or section 


of the United States or Canada. Write us where you 
would rather live, enclosing 25 cents, stamps, for service. 


Money Growers of America, Oswego, N. Y, 




















For Liquor and Drug Users 


medical 


tna 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Het Springs, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Marsh-Strong Bldg. 
San Francisco, Cal., Douglas Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Dwight, Ill, 


To 
Marion, Ind. 


Plainfield, Ind. 
Crab Orchard, Ky. 
Portland, Maine. 
Greensboro, N.C. 
Colambus, Ohio. 


A scientific treatment which has cured half a million in 
the past thirty-four years, and the one treatment 
which has stood the severe test of time. Administered by 


For full 


experts, at the Keeley Institutes only. 


particulars write 


the Following Keeley Institutes: 


Oklahoma City, Okla., 918 N, Stiles St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 812 N. Broad St. 
Pittsburg, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave. 
Columbia, 8. C. 

Dallas, Texas. 

Salt Lake Citv, Utah, 


Seattle, Wash. 
Wankesha, Wis. 
Winnipeg, Man 
(Guatemala City, Guat. 
Puebla, Mexico. 
London, England. 
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No “Made Up” Look | 


Every woman owes it to herself 
and to her friends to always retain 
that transparent, smooth, velvety 
complexion of youth which won- 
derfully enhances her attractive- 


ness. 
There’s no secret, mystery or difficulty 
about it—every woman can have 


just a natural, beautiful com- 
plexion through the use of 


CARMEN 


Complexion Powder 
Enhances Your Natural Attractiveness 


Distinctively different from any other 
complexion powder—blending perfectly 
with the tones of the on exion—im- 
proving and preserving agoodcomplexion, 
transforming a poor complexion into one 
of charming attractiveness, imparting a 
transparent, velvety texture not obtain- 
| able t rough use of any other preparation. 


2 _ CARMEN Stays On 













Doesn’t Show Powder 


No matter if the skin is rough, 
CarmenPowder is so fine, un- 
usually fine, that it will not 
show powder—and it stays 
on until you remove it. 
Carmen Powder possesses an 
exquisite fragrance, lasting 
as long as the powder. 
White, Flesh, Cream, Pink, 50 cents 
Drug and Department Stores Everywhere. 
A Purse Size Box, containing twe or three 
weeks supply of Carmen Powder (state shade) 
and mirror will be mailed to any woman upon 
receipt of 10c stamps or silver. 
Stafford-Miller Company, 
S77 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Makers of Carmen Cold Cream, 
25c and 35c Jars | 





























FOR FACE 

















CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment are 
world favorites because so 
effective in preserving the 
natural purity and beauty 
of the skin, scalp, hair and 
hands, and restoring them 
to health when marred by 
unsightly conditions. 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 


throughout the world. Seni post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London; R. Towns 


& Co., Sydney, N.S.W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay; 
Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S.A. 

6@™Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 
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Making a Paradise Accessible to the Motorist 


San Francisco is extravagantly favored in the 
beauty of her environs, and one of the loveliest 
and most accessible of her vacation grounds is 


which lies just across the Golden 
Gate. For the motoring public bent on short 
excursions of a day here are haunts out-rivaling 
in picturesqueness and charm many of the most 
widely heralded beauty spots of Europe. Rising 
almost sheer above the waters of the Pacific stands 
Tamalpais, from whose slopes one beholds a shim- 
mering panorama of ocean, bay and _ peaceful 
villages. Midway to its crest lies the Muir Woods 
National Park, one of the most beautiful redwood 
forests in the county, while along the coast the 
valleys and hill-crests are well wooded and together 
with the bluffs above the sea offer many points of 
inspiration to the motorist. 

The one thing needful is a complete system of 
well-built and well-kept highways. Until recently 
there was little concerted action in this regard. 
In 1913, however, many districts in various parts 
of the county voted road improvement bonds and 
the good work promises to continue. The pic- 
turesque little gate-way city of Sausalito is itself 
expending $100,000 on its main artery, the heaviest 
traveled highway in the county. The State High- 
way Commission has undertaken its first work in 
improving the road between Sausalito and Alto and 
several other units will be completed during the 
current year. 

The first 


Marin county, 


important improvement under con- 
sideration is that of making the Muir Woods 
Reserve easily and safely accessible. The good 
road boosters hope to enlist the Government’s 
aid in the work. If that is not forthcoming it will 
be put through by popular subscription. 


Placing Signs from Kansas City to the Sea 

Out of the nebulous plans of various organiza- 
tions to chart and place signs along one of the trans- 
continental highways comes the actual undertaking 
of posting signs along the entire National Old Trails 
highway from Los Angeles to Kansas City. The 
Automobile Club of Southern California has vol- 
unteered to do the work. Chief Engineer Parker 
and an assistant have already set out upon the 
mission, raising funds in the various communities 
which will be benefited and arranging the pre- 
liminaries. It is a tremendous and worthy 
undertaking. 


With Roads All Done, $100,000 in Treasury 

Here’s something new! The county engineer of 
Orange county, California, finds that he will have 
$100,000 left in the treasury after building all the 
roads provided for in the bond issue by which 
$:,339,876.94 was realized. The original estimate 
fixed the probable cost of the highways at $12,000 
per mile. Actual construction has lowered this 
average to $9,269.95. 


Monthly 





Interest has been revived in the plan to build a 
’cross-state highway from the San Joaquin valley 
to Monterey. Commercial and civic organizations 
throughout the southeastern section of the valley 
are coéperating to ask assistance from the Cali- 
fornia State Highway Commission for an appro- 
priation for such a line, which would connect the 
interior and coast main trunks of the state highway. 
There is at present no connecting link between 
these two trunk lines from Los Angeles to San 
Francisco. 


Washington had a “good roads day” on May 22. 
Governor Lister made addresses in cities and towns 
along the route of the Pacific Highway, demon- 
strating the good work which may be accomplished 
with so ordinary an implement as the common 
split-log drag. 


The Oregon State Highway Commission has 
made a ruling that only those counties which have 
voted bond issues will receive aid from the state 
highway fund. The commission also determined 
that only permanent highways would be built from 
the state highway fund. 


Erwin Baker, riding from San Diego, California, 
to New York, established a new record for motor- 
cycle speed and efliciency. He covered the distance 
in eleven days, eleven hours and eighteen minutes, 
the longest trip ever made on a motorcycle. Baker 
rode an Indian and made the long trip without 
trouble of any kind, covering 418 miles the last day. 


Engineers have a5 I the survey of the pro- 


posed highway from Los Angeles to the hawape 
valley, known as the Arroyo Seco route. This 
highway will open up a country of wonderful 


beauty and grandeur, unexplored canyons and 
deep forests. Wildcats, deer and coyotes were en- 
countered by the engineers in their explorations of 
the new territory. 

British Columbia has 20,000 miles of completed 
or partially completed highways. Estimates indi- 
cate that not less than $50,000,000 will have to be 
expended in addition to the $20,000,000 already 
spent, to provide the highways and trails planned. 


A stretch of 16,000 feet of the California state 
highway, across the Yolo Basin, in Yolo county 
will be of the “elevated” type. This section of the 
great highway will be erected on piling. The cause- 
way will be built almost entirely of concrete. 

The Crest Road into the Bear Valley, San Ber- 
nardino county, California, is claimed to be one of 
the world’s most scenic drives. For five miles the 
road runs on the very crest of the mountains, and 
below the beautiful valley farms and scenic spots 
are seen. On one side is Little Bear Lake, a bit of 
molten sapphire, and on the other side of the crest 
is the greater valley crowned by San Bernardino. 
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It Makes a Difference” 


in Efficiency, Expense and Endurance 2” your car because: 


The Base—It is made only from 
one uniform base, crude oil of tested 
quality and sameness. 





The Process—It is manufactured in 
a manner which leaves the mo/ecules 
of the oil entirely whole, thereby pre- 
serving its life and increasing its 
lubricating value. It is entirely freed 
from floating carbon and impurities. 








Result—A uniform oil, that forms 
an even lubricating ‘‘cushion” 
around the metal surfaces and prevents wear and tear upon them, 
retains its vitality yet is free from foreign substances. Leaves mini- 
mum carbon deposits. Reduces repair bills. Prolongs life of motor 
and increases its efficiency. 


Buy the otl in the Blue Can. 2 Five Gal. Cans to the Case. 
Tell us your make and we'll tell you your grade. Ifyour dealer cannot supply you, get it from us direct. 
Write for the ‘*Lubrican.”* 


Ask your garageman or write us direct for testimonials of Havoline users, owning your make of car. 


Indian Refining Co., Dept. S, New York 
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U. S, Prices—Touring Car or Roadster, with regular equipment, $1050. With electric starting 
and lighting, demountable rims, over-size tires and tire carrier, $1200. Prices f. o. b. Detroit. 


40,000 Owner-Salesmen 


Wonderful stories come to us from dealers everywhere of the number of sales 
made as the result of friendly interest shown by Hup owners. 


Some weeks ago we instructed Hup salesmen to report in detail on this point. 
These reports, covering every State, reveal an astonishing and gratifying condition. 


Out of 1500 dealers more than 90 per cent testify that the Hup owner is by far 
the most important factor in making new sales. 


Sure of the Hup 


It seems to us that nothing we might say to you about the Hup could possibly in- 
spire you with greater confidence in the car than this attitude of Hup owners. 


We believe it is unusual for people of all sorts and conditions to go out of their 
way to help the Hup dealer make sales. 


We are certain that they could not so commit themselves if they did not feel sure 
of what the Hup is and what the Hup will do. 


It shows us that, almost to a man, Hup owners back us in our belief that the Hup- 
mobile is the best car in the world in its class. 


And weconfidently refer youtothe Hup ownerand the Hup dealerin your hometown. 


Hupp Motor Car Company 


Canadian Plant 


The Car of The 


SUNSET Advertisements are indexed on page 5 
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Canadian Prices—Touring Car or Roadster, with regular equipment, $1200. With electric 
starting and lighting, demountable rims, over-size tires and tire carrier, $1380. Prices f. 0. b. 
indsor, Ont. 


And This Is Why: 


Once a Hupmobilist, always a Hupmobilist. 

70% of Hupmobile sales are repeat sales, or — they result from owners’ recommendations. 
Thousands of people who do not own Hups shift from car to car. 

Dealers—every where—will tell you that Hupmobile owners “stay put.” 


Stop and think a t—consult your own personal experience. 





Hup Owners “Repeat” Year After Year 


Isn’t it a fact that your next-door neighbor has had two or three or four Hups? 

If they change at all—and scores of them drive the same Hup year after year —isn’t it a fact that they 
simply change to another Hup? 

If this is a fact —and you can satisfy yourself it is—isn’t it a mighty important fact? 

Why are so many owners of other cars merely negative in their loyalty to these cars—while Hupmobile 
owners are uniformly enthusiastic ? 

Why does the Hupmobile owner go out of his way to expatiate about the joys of his ownership 

Why doe: he take it upon himself to urge others to buy the Hupmobile? 

You must know why it is, without being told. 

It can’t be anything else but supreme satisfaction and continuous service at a lesser zost 

If you think we are overly-enthusiastic— put it to the test. 

Go to your Hupmobile dealer and ask him to give you facts and figures! 


1320 Milwaukee Avenue, Detroit 


Windsor, Ontario 


American Family 
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WINTON SIX Model 2I—Now Ready 








A New Beauty for 1915 


With Distinctive Individuality for You Personally 





HE rare beauty of this car challenges admiration. Best of all, we give 

your personal car a special individuality to meet your own good taste 

and to distinguish your car from every other owner’s car. But that’s a matter 
we prefer to take up with you personally. 

All the sterling features of Winton construction are retained in Model 21. The enlarged 
radiator and bonnet blend into a pleasing unit with the new body, which is of singularly 
attractive design. ‘The raised stream-line panel has been seen heretofore on limousines only. 
Doors are wider and swing on concealed hinges. No outside handles, Seats are roomier. ‘The 
cowl board arrangement is new. A tonneau light is provided. Springs are always automatically 
oiled by Dann cushion inserts. Wheel base 136 inches (on four-passenger and runabout cars, 
130 inches). Especial provision has been made for the most satisfying comfort. 


Note the Equipment: 


Electric Starter, or Air starter. You may have your First-grade Warner speedometer. 


choice without extre charge. Improved tire carriers at rear. 
Complete electric lighting system. Demountable rims. 
One-man top of finest mohair; has easily handled = Tjres—37x5-inch, all around. 
asec Power-driven tire pump. 
New-design rain-vision glass front. Full set of tools. 
Klaxon electric horn. concealed under bonnet. The price of the five-passenger car is $3250 
Waltham eight-day clock, with highest-grade watch fully equipped, and— 
movement. You may write your own guarantee. 


Write for 1915 catalog; now ready. Ask us about the exclusive feature 
of individuality for your own car. 


The Winton Motor Car Company, 110 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Direct Factory Branch Houses in 20 Leading Automobile Centers. 
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D ELECTRIC 


SOCIETY'S TOWN CAR 















Prices 
With Bevel Gear Axle 


4-passenger Brougham 













Rear se $2550 
5 passeny 

Fro mt seat HN) 

With Worm Gear Axle 
Gentleman's Roadster - $2500 i 
ee eae a nt: F 
Rear seat dri i 
5-passen E 
Model 43—$2550 Detroit Du; 3000 Ht 





Tire Equipment: Goodrich Cord 
Pieumaiic or Motz Cushion 


A Detroit Biectele Vacation 


S your vacation this summer going to be a tangible thing— 
or only a memory? Is it going to be a real, sensible in- 
vestment for the future—or only a matter of the moment? 


The Detroit Electric pointsthe way you more—power and _hill-climbing 
to a new kind of vacation—the most ability possessed by no other electric i 
pleasant one you ever spent—a vaca- car built. | 
tion that lasts twelve months in the | 
year and carries you through a number 
of years. 








Lightness combined with perfect 
balance makes the Detroit Electric i 
: Special not only a good hill-climber, 
[he amount of money you usually — but also economical in battery and tire | 
spend for the summer vacation of your cost under all conditions of use; and | 
family will go far toward the purchase g car with a wide radius of activity. | 
of a Detroit Electric car. 

, Four adults can ride in comfort in 
=| The summer outing lasts only 4 the Detroit Electric Special, with un- | 
=I few weeks. It always entails acertain 4 bhstructed vision for the driver. This 
amount of inconvenience in travel and H 
) 












=: : : “. car, furthermore, provides absolute 
=| in accommodations— particularly if it 


is a European trip. 

With a Detroit Electric the delights In a word, the Detroit Electric 
of the city are multiplied. In this Special is a thoroughly common-sense 
beautiful car you can find something electric—the lowest priced, high-grade 
interesting and pleasant to do every electric ever built. 


EI day all summer. Write us for special information on 


At $2550 the Detroit ElectricSpecial this model. Then see the nearest 
(Model 43) offers you the maximum __ Detroit Electric dealer and learn more 
of luxury, grace and style; it offers about the all-the-year-round vacation. 


safety at any speed. 


4 Anderson Electric Car Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Builders of the Detroit Electric 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Electric Pleasure Vehicles 
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**You Can’t Forget to Make a Colt Safe’’ 
To make sure 


you get a Re- 
volver with this 
POSITIVE 
LOCK— insist 
on a COLT 







Recommend the Colt 


Practically every dealer knows that if 
all revolvers were made on the same 
safety principle as the Colt construction, 
most people who recognize the absolute 
necessity ofa weapon for home protection, 
but who have fear of a revolver, would buy 
arevolver. The first class dealer, therefore, 
will alwalys recommend the Colt. 


The Colt Positive Lock (see circle) consists of a bar of solid 
steel which stands between the face of the hammer and frame; 4 
the firing pin, therefore, cannot touch the cartridge until the 
trigger is purposely pulled. The Colt is the made safe revolver. 
When you buy a revolver you should always be guided first by 
its safety; taking that as your cue, you will surely buy a Colt. 


Write for Catalog No. 38 and Booklet ‘‘How to Shoot.”’ 
COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 





















Pp 


Quickly removes grime, grease, dust, 
etc., from your hands, leaving them 
white and soft. 

Needed in the household, garage, office and 
factory. A great cleanser—injures nothing. 
10c cans everywhere, but if your dealer hasn’t 
it, send us his name for a free sample. 

SALESMEN ‘WANTED—Write for liberal terms. 

THE SKATCOMPANY Dept.S Hartford, Conn. & 
| BERR 0 


fg RFECTON © When You Go Camping 










Talking Ma- 
chines, Typewriters, Phono- 
graphs, Adding Machines, Cash 
Registers, Guns and Tools and all 
Polished Instruments. THE FI- 
NEST OIL MADE. It absolutely 
prevents rust. NYOIL now sold 
everywhere by all hardware and 
sporting goods men. Large bottle 
(cheaper to buy) 25c.; trial size, 10c. 
WM. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 

































and sleep out of doors, you want to enjoy the highest degree of comfort and protection. 


7) od | > i $9 SLEEPING BAGS WITH 
= 6 ER FEC & O IN PNEUMATIC MATTRESSES 
D x3 are a boon to the camper and indispensable in yacht and motor boat equipment. They may 
\ ~~ be regulated to any degree of hardness or softness, conform exactly to the body, and take up 
every irregularity of the ground. Whenrolled up they occupy but small space and weigh only 
10 pounds. The materials are of the very best quality and will give excellent service for years. 


Before you complete your outing equipment send for Catalogue 7 of guaranteed 
‘“‘PERFECTION’’ MATTRESSES and SLEEPING BAGS. You want the best ata 
right price. The ‘‘PERFECTION’’ fills every requirement. 


. PNEUMATIC MFG. CO., 528 Seventeenth St.. BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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Ice cream made the 
Se a way with a 
ite Mountain 
Freezer is easier 


to make than a 
pudding ora pie. 





THIS TAG 
4 
makes a statement that 
is a demonstrated fact. 
If you will get a White 
Mountain Freezer and learn 
the right way to use it you 
can prove it for yourself. 
If you do not know the right way, 
ask your dealer for our folder, which gives 
complete directions, or write us and we w: well 
tell you how. 


The White Mountain Freezer Co., Nashua, N. H 














F YOU ARE, get the family a home of their own. We make it easy for 
you. | In buying of us, not a dollar goes to brokers. You get it direct, 
at big-mill prices. Every piece cut in our mills, absolutely to fit. 


There’s more than the difference between tailor-mades and ready-mades, for 
in ready-mades there’s usually several profits. No so with us, beéause we 
cut out the middlemen, and, mind you, it’s bound to fit. L umber, nails, 
hardware, paint, doors and windows come within the cost, and our numbered 
diagrams show how it’s put together. It’s easy to do yourself, if you haye 


Common Sense and a Hammer. 


Five Rooms, $600 READY BUILT HOUSE COMPANY 


We furnish any number of rooms and 


any design you wish. Send for catalog. 980 BROADWAY ot oO PORTLAND, OREGON 
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changed conditions. 


olution 


Ov 





BOUT seven million years ago, 
more or less, a stupid, slow- 
of a thing moving lizard known to science 

but the mark | aS brontosaurus roamed the earth. He 

» | stood thirty feet high on his hind feet 

and was seventy feet long. He weighed 

over thirty tons. As he lumbered along 
each of his ponderous feet left a track that occupied one 
square yard. No one knows why he became extinct. 

Perhaps the earth shrugged her shoulders one day, as 

it were; in other words, a cataclysm occurred. Dry 

land became water and oceans became dry land. Bron- 
tosaurus could not adapt himself to the change. Nature 
scrapped him. 


““Not the name 


of a Service. 











This process of scrapping is what Darwin meant by 
“evolution,” “natural selection,’ and the “survival 
of the fittest.”” It is a process that finds its counterpart 
in the scrap heap of human industry. There are me- 
chanical fossils as well as fossil lizards. Look in the 
scrap heap of any industry and you will find them. 
The bigger that scrap heap is, the more marked has 
been the evolution which it represents, the more perfect 
is the product of the industry. If an industry has no 
scrap heap it is standing still; it is not evolving. 

Next to agriculture and architecture the oldest of 
human industries is the art of lighting. Hence the scrap 
heap of light producers ought to be large. And it is. 
Think of the hairy, low-browed savage who rubbed 
two sticks together, built a fire and thus : 
made the first artificial light thousands 
and thousands of years ago. Then think 
of the incandescent electric lamp. What 
an evolution! What a scrap heap has 
been piled up of beacons, rush lights, 
candles and oil lamps, each with a little 
subsidiary scrap heap of its own repre- 
senting the evolution of its particular 
type of light-producer! 


When the incandescent electric lamp 
was nvented the height of the scrap heap 
was more than doubled. In a few years lamps which 
represented the illuminating methods of centuries were 
discarded. And the end is not yet. The height of the 
scrap heap is growing more rapidly than ever. 

All the science of our time is epitomized in the in- 
candescent lamp of today—the MAZDA lamp. If you 
knew its history you would know the history of mod- 


Brontosaurus roamed the earth seven million 
years ago. He could not adapt himselfto 


and the Scrap Heap 


Talks about MAZDA No. 4 





¢\spectra of two lights. 
MAZD i 


Nature scrapped him. 





One of the cases in the William J. Hammer 
Historical Collection in New York, which 
exhibits the hundreds of lamps which were 
scrapped before MAZDA Service gave us 
the MAZDA lamp of today. 


ern science. Study its scrap heap and you learn how 
far the art of lighting has evolved, even in your own 
time. 

At the very bottom of the heap you will find a lamp 
with a strip of graphite in a poor vacuum. Farther up 
are hundreds of lamps with platinum filaments; still 
farther up lamps with filaments composed of the oxides 
of zirconium and titanium, and very near the present 
top, lamps with filaments of carbon, osmium, silicon 
compounds and tantalum. Then come many types of 
the metal filament lamp, including types of tungsten 
lamps. 

All of them are as extinct as brontosaurus. 

Let it not be supposed that the lamps of today marked 
MAZDA are the last word in incandescent electric 
lighting. Some day there will be other lamps, more 
efficient but still marked MAZDA. 

They will be so marked because they evolved from 
the same unceasing systematic study and selection that 
gave us the MAZDA of today—a study and selection 
centered in the Research Laboratories of the General 
Electric Company at Schenectady and supplemented 
by learning from the leading experimental lamp 
laboratories of the world what progress they have 
made in the same direction. 


The results thus obtained are communicated to the 
General Electric Company’s manufacturing centers at 
Cleveland and Harrison, and also to 
the other lamp manufacturing com- 
} panies entitled to receive them. This 
scientific investigation and the com- 
munication of the results obtained con- 
stitute MAZDA Service. All the lamps 
made by the companies in accordance 
with this service are marked MAZDA. 
A lamp marked MAZDA is always 
the product of a scientific evolution; 
whether you buy it today, tomorrow, 
or at any future time, it is selected 
from types devised after months and 
even years of research; it is the one 
that has survived all tests, because it 
has been proved the fittest; it is a 
lamp that represents the latest com- 
MAZDA shall al- mercial advance in illumination of its 
ways be the mark of time, 


thefurthestadvancein 
incandescentlighting. 6) 


Comparing the 


Service 
means the making of 
many such compar- 
isons, tests, experi- 
ments and selections 
in order constantly to 
evolve better lamps. 

e_aim is that 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
4605 
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Drawn from a photograph, Williamson & Crow, Architects, Grand Rapids, Mich, 


How Well Will It Sell? 


Don’t overlook the resale value 
of the house you are going to 
fats, Sechaw the piste forns'n ~DUild. Five years from today you 


knobs the* are bigger than the mesh 


openings. This is the “key” that can may want to dispose of 1t and 
never loosen. ° ° Fi 

then its worth will depend upon its 
appearance. And prospective purchasers look first for cracks 
and roughness in the wa//s. 


Ano-~Js1utt1 


Expanded Metal Lath 


makes inside plaster and outside stucco permanent. 


Plaster lasts as long as its base. Kno-Burn can never rot away because it is a metal 
lath. Plaster cracks when temperature changes cause it to expand and 
contract sufficiently to break its bond with the lath behind it. Kno- —— 


= 


Burn expands and contracts with the plaster. Ask your architect. Se 
6“ H og as ” . SS 
Practical Homebuilding,”? our new booklet, covers all this—and = 
a great deal more—in detail. It contains house plans, comparative costs, P 7 
numerous photographs and a wealth of building information that solves Ho CTI, 
the very problems that are puzzling you. MEp Al 


Send ten cents to cover cost of UI WY [ps 
mailing and ask for Booklet 609 z NG Fee 


North Western Expanded Metal Company 


960 Old Colony Building Chicago, U.S.A. 


7 \ ZAZA. WS a 
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Signing at Bank Counter-signing at Hotel 


Why “A.B.A.” Cheques are 
safe “travel money” 


Because they are of no use to anyone without your counter- 
signature, they may be replaced if lost or stolen, and they are 
protected against forgers and other crooks by the William J. Burns 
Detective Agency. 


You sign all your “A. B.A.” Cheques when you get them at your bank. 
When you wish to pay a bill, buy railway or steamship tickets or make a 
purchase, you sign one of them a second time. This counter -signature of 
yours makes the cheque good and also identifies you. 


You always have money with you, without the risk of carrying actual 
cash, when you have “‘A.B.A.” Cheques. You can use them exactly like 
currency for hotel bills, railway and steamship ' 


fares generally, and for purchases in the principal Get them at your Bank 
shops of the world. Or you can cash them If vour bank is not yet supplied 
without charge at any one of 50,000 banks. agg Bo A age 
” as to where the cheques may be ob- 
A.B.A.’”’ Cheques are the only travelers’ tained in your vicinity. 


cheques issued by banks under authority of the ae Sew 


American Bankers Association. They are the 
only travelers’ cheques which can be accepted, 
under the law, for U. S. Customs duties. 


Be sure that you get 


| AMERICAN BANKERS |£ 


6 B es Aynesioan C TRAVELERS CHeQques J 
ankers , coded 
A.B. heques 


Association 
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The 25th Annual 
Fiction Number 


(August) of 


SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE 


will be another of the great numbers in its long record 
of unequalled fiction. 


Stories by Rudyard Kipling 
Edith Wharton 


James B. Connolly 
Katharine Fullerton Gerould 
Albert Bigelow Paine 
Gordon Arthur Smith 

Helen Sterling Winslow 


Articles by Lheodore Roosevelt 
Edward S. Martin 


Una Hunt 


Pictures by N. +d Wyeth (in Color); other illustrations by 
André Castaigne 


Reginald Birch 
Angus MacDonall 
May Wilson Preston 























































$3.00 a year 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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HAVE YOU 
USED 


PEARS SOAP? 


“All rights secured”’ 
OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST 
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